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This Issue in Brief 


The work of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics during 
recent months is reviewed in an article on page 1. The purpose of 
this article is not only to give.a general idea of the bureau’s activities 
but also to indicate the methods employed in securing, handling, 
and publishing information, the activities now under way, and 
certain lines of study which the bureau should be carrying on but 
is unable to undertake because of lack of resources. 

Retirement systems for State employees, apart from those applicable 
to special classes such as teachers, have been adopted by six States. 
The general systems in effect m three of these States—New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania—were described in earlier issues of 
the Review. An article in the present issue describes the plans of 
Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and also gives a general 
summary and comparison of all six systems (p. 30). 

: Anthrax remains a definite hazard in different industries, especially 
the tanning industry, ia spite of efforts to eradicate it. ‘The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Labor and Industry has found as the result of 
a recent study covering the five-year period 1922-1926 that 7 fatal and 
75 nonfatal eases of an industrial origin occurred in the State during 
that time. Much of the blame for this condition lies in the fact that 
although there are Federal regulations designed to control and prevent 
the spread of anthrax among livestock in this country there are no 
general regulations requiring disinfection of materials from countries 
in which anthrax is prevalent before the material reaches its des- 
tination (p. 77). 

Eye injuries cost more from the compensation standpoint in New 
York State than almost any other type of injury, according to data 
published by the industrial commissioner of that State. It is stated 
that during the year ending June 30, 1927, there were nearly 3,000 
compensated eye injuries in New York State, including 2 cases of 
death and 10 of. total blindness. The compensation paid for eye 
injuries averaged about $578 per case, which is more than twice as 
much as the average for all other types of injury (p. 86). 

Exposure to the dusis of various kinds of timber among workers in 
woodworking industries carries with it the hazard of nasal trouble, 
asthma, and dermatitis, according to a study of conditions among 
woodworkers in Australia. The study showed that a high per- 
centage of the workers had some affection of the nose or throat, that 
asthma was an occasional result of exposure, and that persons with 
skins which are hypersensitive to the dusts can not expect to be 
cured so long as they continue at this employment (p. 81). 

The farm laborers of California now share with other employees the 
benefits of the workman’s compensation law, by act of the 1927 legis- 
lature. If the farmer does net want the protection which the law 
affords, he must now elect not to come: under it, whereas formerly 
the advantages of the act were available to him only if he elected to 
have the protection (p. 85). 
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The Coronado Coal Co. litigation, arising out of labor troxy}) 
Arkansas in 1914, was settled out of court on October 17, 1927. \y 
agreement between the parties, after being the cause of two important 
opinions by the Supreme Court of the United States (p. 107). 


That the cooperative movement needs to be made more interesting 
is the contention of one cooperator of 20 years’ standing. The lac: 
of appeal to the imagination, the lack of the dramatic and thp 
picturesque, are in this leader’s opinion a weakness that, if not cor. 
rected, may eventually prove fatal to the movement. This fact has 
also been recognized by others and efforts are being made in cooper. 
ative organizations here and there throughout the country jo 
humanize cooperation and widen its appeal (p. 101). : 

British Columbia is the first Canadian Province to adopt the old-age 
pension plan authorized by the Canadian Parliament in March, 1927 
Under this scheme the Province will pay a maximum pension of 
$240 per year to such of its residents as have reached the age of 7( 
and meet the other requirements of the law (p. 88). 


An Australian royal commission on child endowment has recently 
been appointed to consider the subject from the point of view of the 
Commonwealth as a whole, with special reference to the social and 
economic effects of such a system. The commission consists of five 
members, one of whom is a woman (p. 93). 


An eight-hour day for men and a seven-hour day for women and 
minors are established for commercial employees in Salvador under « 
recent act of the legislative assembly. This act also provides for a 
weekly rest day, an annual vacation of at least 15 days with pay, and 
sick leave with pay under certain conditions. The provision of the 
old law establishing a workers’ compulsory saving fund is omitted 
(p. 110). 
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The Work of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HE character and scope of the bureau’s work may be best 
7 described by a review of its major activities during recent 
months. This is done, very briefly, in the present article. 
Primarily the Bureau of Labor Statistics is a fact-finding agency. 
Its duty as set forth in the act creating it is to “collect information 
upon the subject of labor * * * and the means of promoting the 
material, social, intellectual, and moral prosperity” of the wage 
earners of this country. The function of the bureau is thus some- 
what broader than is commonly understood by the word “statistics.”’ 
Its field of work not only covers purely statistical data, but also 
includes other subjects of vital human welfare, such as accident pre- 
vention, housing, labor legislation, and social insurance in all its 
yhases. 
| The activities of the bureau during recent months have covered 
the collection, compilation, and publication of statistical data regard- 
ing wages and hours of labor in various industries, union scales of 
wages and hours of labor, strikes and lockouts and collective agree- 
ments, employment in selected industries, wholesale prices, retail 
prices, cost of living, productivity of labor in various industries, in- 
dustrial accidents, industrial safety codes, labor legislation in the 
various States and decisions of courts affecting labor, building oper- 
ations in principal cities of the United States, cooperation, industrial 
hygiene, workmen’s compensation, personnel activities for employees, 
State and municipal pensions, labor turnover, apprenticeship in the 
building trades, and the preparation and publication of the Labor 
Review. In addition to these more or less permanent lines of work, 
much of the bureau’s time and energy was taken up with special 
studies, the principal ones being a health survey in the printing 
trades, published as Bulletin No. 427, a handbook of American trade- 
unions, published as Bulletin No. 420, and deaths from lead poisoning, 
published as Bulletin No. 426. 


Wages and Hours of Labor, by Industries 


OR many years the principal activity of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics was that of gathering and publishing data on wages 
and hours of labor in the various iolipieten: Formerly this included 
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three topics—wages, hours of labor, and length of time each »),, 
was in operation during the year, The last-mentioned sub jec a 
ever, proved very unsatisfactory, since employers would lis; a bal 
as in operation if any part of it was in operation, whereas undo; th 
present subdivision of mdustry into various departments of th 
same plant one department might work continuously while othe 
departments were working on part time or entirely closed dow) for 
a considerable period of the year. This feature of the wage work yy 
therefore dropped because it is covered in a more satisfactory manne 
by the bureau’s report on employment in selected industries _ 

It would be highly desirable, of course, if the bureau’s wave stiydic 
could cover ali important. industries at least once a year. Limit. 
tion of funds makes this impossible, and the bureau’s present Doliey 
is to cover the larger industries once every two years. The folloy. 
ing brief description of the industrial wage studies made dwriyy 
recent months will indicate the character of the bureau’s work gloyo 
this line. r 


r 


Boots and Shoes © 


In collecting wage data for the boot and shoe industry, agents of 
the bureau during the latter part of 1926 copied wage data for 29,925 
males and 22,772 females directly from the pay rolls of 154 repr. 
sentative shoe factories in 14 States. The52,697 wageearners covered 
in the 1926 report represent 23.4 per cent of the total number reported 
in the boot and shoe industry in 1923 by the United States Census of 
Manufactures. 

As a result of this study, average full-time hours per week in the 
boot and shoe industry were found to be 49; earnings per hour, 
52.8 cents; and full-time earnings per week, $25.87. Between 1913 
and 1926 average full-time hours per week decreased 11.1 per cent, | 
average earnings per hour increased 119.1 per cent, and average [ull- 
time earnir er week increased 95.4 per cent. 

Average full-time hours per week for the industry, or of all em- 
ployees covered in each State in 1926, ranged from 46.2 in New Jersey 
to 53.4in Maine. Average earnings per hour ranged from 39.8 cents 
in Maine to 61.2 cents in maton ath Average full-time earnings 
per week ranged from $21.25 in Maime to $28.83 in Massachusetts. 

The summary figures for the industry were published in the March, 
1927, Labor Review, and detailed figures in Bullletin No. 450. 


Cotten Goods 





















Data for the cotton-goods manufacturing industry were obtained 
in 1926 from 151 establishments located in the following 12 States: 
Alabama, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Virgmia. Data for hours of labor and earnings 
-were obtained for 46,879 males and 36,103 females, or e total o! 
82,982 wage earners. Schedules from all establishments were 0! 
tained for a one-week pay period for all occupations except weaver, 
for whom a two-week pay period was taken. 

Average full-time hours decreased 10.3 per cent between 1°15 and 
1920. From 1920 to 1926 hours inereased 2.9 per cent. The avera? 
full-time hours per week for 1926 were 53.3. 
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Between 1913 and 1920 earnings per hour increased 223.5 per cent 
and between 1920 and 1926 decreased 31.7 per cent. The average 
sarnings per hour in 1926 were 32.8 cents. From 1913 to 1920 aver- 
woe full-time earnings per week increased 191.8 per cent and from 


1920 to 1926 decreased 29.7 per cent. Average full-time weekly 
earnings for 1926 were $17.48. 
Summary figures of this study were published in the February, 


1927, Labor Review, and detailed figures in Bulletin No. 446. 
Woolen and Worsted Goods 


In the study of wages and hours in the woolen and worsted goods 
industry in 1926 schedules were obtained from 112 establishments, 
loeated in the following 8 States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont. Data for hours of labor and earnings were obtained for 
99152 males and 17,818 females, or a total of 39,970 wage earners. 
Schedules from all establishments were obtained for a one-week pay 
period for all occupations except weavers, for whom a two-week pay 
period was taken. 

Average full-time hours decreased 13.8 per cent between 1913 and 
1920, and increased 2.1 per cent between 1920 and 1926. The average 
full-time hours per week for 1926 were 49.3. 

Between 1913 and 1920 earnings per hour increased 253.7 per cent 
and between 1920 and 1926 decreased 21.8 per cent. Average earn- 
ings per hour were 49.1 cents in 1926. Between 1913 and 1920 aver- 
age full-time weekly earnings increased 203.6 per cent and between 
1920 and 1926 decreased 20.2- per cent. Average full-time weekly 
earnings were $24.21 in 1926. 

Summaries of this study were published in the February, 1927, 
| Labor Review and detailed figures in Bulletin No. 443. 


Men's Clothing 


The 1926 data for the men’s clothing industry were taken from the 
June, July, and August pay rolls of the companies visited, and in- 
cluded 17,048 male and 16,611 female wage earners of 198 establish- 
ments operating 359 shops. The number of wage earners represents 
17 per cent. of the wage earners in the industry in the United States 
and ‘prom y 27 per cent of the wage earners in the industry 
in the localities covered, according to the 1923 United States Census 
of Manufactures. The establishments covered in 1926 were located 
in 10 cities, besides a group of cities and towns in eastern Penn- 
sylvania outside Philadelphia. 

Average hourly earnings for the industry as a whole in 1926 were 
191.8 per cent higher than in 1913, more than three times that of 1911, 
68 per cent higher than in 1919, and 3 per cent higher than in 1922, 
but were 1.3 per cent lower than in 1924. Average earnings per hour 
lor the industry were 25.6 cents.in 1914, 44.6 cents in 1919, 72.8 
cents in 1922, 76 cents in 1924, and 75 cents in 1926. The earnings 
of males and of females as two separate groups were higher in 1926 
than in 1924, The paradoxical decrease for the combined earnings 
of males and of females was due to a larger percentage of females in 
the industry in 1926 than in 1924. Between 1913 and 1926 full-time 
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hours decreased 14.3 per cent and full-time weekly earnings NCreased 
151.4 per cent. . 

Summary figures for the industry were published in the November 
1926, Labor Review and detailed figures were published in Bulleti 
No. 435. 


Iron and Steel 


The field work for this study was begun early in 1926, and com. 
pleted about the middle of June. The 1926 data were obtained 
from 199 plants, located in i3 States, and included 75,109 wage eam. 
ers. ‘The plants covered have been grouped into four districts—th, 
“Eastern,” “Pittsburgh,” “Great Lakes and Middle West,” nj 
“Southern.” The wage earners covered were approximately 19 per 
cent of all employees in the industry, according to the United States 
Census of Manufactures for 1925. 

Industry averages of full-time hours were 66.1 in 1913, 64.9 in 1914 
65.5 in 1915, 63.1 in 1920, 63.2 in 1922, 55.2 in 1924, and 54.4 in 1999 
Average earnings per hour were 30.1 cents in 1913 and 1914, 29.7 cents 
in 1915, 74.5 cents in 1920, 51.3 cents in 1922, 64.4 cents in 1924. ang 
63.7 cents in 1926. Average full-time earnings per week were $18.99 
in 1913, $18.60 in 1914, $18.65 in 1915, $45.65 in 1920, $31.67 in 1929 
$35.22 in 1924, and $34.41 in 1926. 

Average earnings per hour in 1926, by districts, for laborers, in all 
departments combined were 37.4 cents in the “Eastern” district, 45.2 
cents in the “Pittsburgh” district, 45.8 cents in the “Great Lakes 
and Middle West” district, and 28.1 cents in the “Southern ”’ district, 
Average earnings per hour for laborers by departments, all districts 
combined, ranged from 35.7 cents in-puddling mills to 47.5 cents in 
sheet mills. 

Summary figures for the industry were published in the September 
and October, 1926, and May, 1927, issues of the Labor Review, and 
detailed figures were published in Bulletin No. 442. 

The representative of the bureau who visited Europe in the spring 
of 1926 found that in the iron and steel industry puddlers in Birming- 
ham, England, earned from $3.54 to $3.85 per 8-hour shift, and 
their helpers $2.12 to $2.31. In open-hearth furnaces in Birmingham 
the first melter earned about $9.34 per 8-hour shift, the second 
hand $6.31, the third hand $4.67, and the fourth hand $3.04. Stock- 
ers earned $2.09 per day and common laborers $1.70. In a sample 
blast furnace the keeper on an 8-hour day and seven shifts per 
week earned $27.83 per week, the charger (top filler) $22.78, the ore 
filler $21.63, the first stove man $19.44, the furnace laborer $12.91. 

In Germany wages were obtained from several localities. The 
earnings per 8-hour day for blast-furnace keepers ranged from 
$1.58 to $2.07; stockers had a range of wages for a 10-hour day from 
$1.31 to $1.58, open-hearth melters from $2.17 to $2.74, and helpers 
from $1.83 to $2.45 per day. 


Bituminous-coal Mining 































Wage data for the 1926 study of the bituminous-coal mining indus- 
try covered pay rolls of 556 mines in 11 of the most important coal: 
producing States and comprised a total of 148,155 wage earners, 0! 
25 per cent of the 588,493 mine workers reported in bituminous-co®l 
mining in 1925 by the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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The three basic occupations in bituminous-coal mining are those 
of hand or pick mimers, machine miners (cutters), and hand loaders. 
They represent approximately 63 per cent of all wage earners in the 
industry. Average hours worked per half month based on time at 
the face or working place (including time for lunch) of loaders was 
66.2 in 1922, 63.3 in 1924, and 73.7 in 1926; of hand or pick miners, 
7] in 1922, 65.6 in 1924, and 77 in 1926; of machine miners, 75.4 in 
1922, 72.9 in 1924, and 86 in 1926. Average gery per hour based 
S on time at the face (including time for iunch) of loaders was 90.2 
cents in 1922, 81.1 cents in 1924, and 77.9 cents in 1926; of hand or 
pick miners, 84 cents in 1922, 80.9 cents in 1924, and 78.3 cents in 
1926: of machine miners, $1.274 in 1922, $1.163 in 1924, and $1.195 
in 1926. 

Summary figures were published in the July, 1927, Labor Review 
and detailed figures in Bulletin No. 454. 


Motor Vehicles 


The field work for this study of wages and hours of labor in the 
motor-vehicle industry was taken up near the middle of October, 
1925. The bulk of the data are for a pay period in October, Novem- 
ber, or December. The 1925 data covered a total of 140,930 male 
and 3,432 female wage earners in 99 ‘plants or establishments in 
8 States. The number of wage earners covered represents 35.6 per 
cent of the total number reported in the 1923 Census of Manufactures. 

Average full-time hours per week for the industry increased from 
50.1 in 1922 to 50.3 in 1925. Average earnings per hour increased 
from 65.7 cents in 1922 to 72.3 cents in 1925. Average full-time 
earnings per week increased from $32.92 in 1922 to $36.37 in 1925. 

Summary figures were published in the August, 1926, Labor Re- 
view, and detailed figures in Bulletin No. 438. 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Between October 1 and December 31, 1926, wage data were col- 
lected by the agents of the bureau from the pay rolls and other 
records of 105 representative establishments in the hosiery industry 
in 18 States and 85 representative establishments in the underwear 
industry in 15 States. Data were collected for 10,250 males and 
20,296 females, or a total of 30,546 in hosiery, and for 2,860 males 
and 12,188 females, or a total of 15,048 in underwear. 

The 1926 averages in the hosiery industry were: Full-time hours per 
week, 51.9; earnings per hour, 47.2 cents; and full-time earnings per 
week, $24.50. Averages for the underwear industry were: Full-time 
hours per week, 50.3; average earnings per hour, 37.8 cents; full- 
time earnings per week, $19.01. The averages for both industries 
combined were: Full-time hours per week, 51.3; earnings per hour, 
44.3 cents; full-time earnings per week, $22.73. 

Full-time hours per week for both industries combined decreased 
from an index of 100 in 1913 to 92.4 in 1926. Average earnings per 
hour increased from an index of 100 in 1913 to 266.6 m 1926. Aver- 
age full-time earnings per week increased from an index of 100 in 
1913 to an index of 245.6 in 1926. 
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Summary figures were published in the May, 1927, Labor Reyja, 
and detailed figures m Bulletin No. 452. 


Pottery 


To supplement the study of wages, hours, and productivity j 
the pottery industry made in 1925, the bureau sent a representatiy, 
to Europe in the spring of 1926 to collect such data as could jy 
obtained in Great Britain and in Germany for comparison wit) 
American conditions. Government statistical offices, employers, an) 
trade-union officials were visited. 

In the earthenware potteries of England it was found that mal 
plate makers earned an average of 37 cents per hour; females, 264 
cents. -Male casters had an average earning of 33 cents per hour and 
females 17.7 cents., Pressmen in the slip house earned 34.5 cents poy 
hour; female lithographers, 15.2 cents per hour. The prevailing 
working time in the potteries was 84% hours per day and 47 hours 
per week. A plate-making crew of three (plate maker, mold runner. 
and finisher) made from 120 to 192 plates per hour. 

Occupational wage figures for the pottery industry were not found 
available in Germany, owing in part to the German method of class- 
ing employees in skilled or unskilled groups rather than by occupa- 
tions.. Skilled male pieceworkers’ earnings ranged from 31.7 cents 
per hour in Berlin to 18.6 cents in small country places.  Unskilled 
male time-workers’ earnings ranged from 17.9 cents per hour in Berlin 
to 13.1 cents in small country localities. These averages cover both 
earthenware and porcelain potteries. The prevailing hours were § 
per day and 48 per week. 


Wage Studies in Progress 


Wage studies for the followmg industries are now in progress: 
Slaughtering and meat packing; foundries and machine shops; eler- 
trical appliances and equipment for the home and shop; aluminum, 
copper, and brass ware; cotton-oil mills, compresses, and gins. 
These studies, as in the case of all other wage studies, are being made 
by special agents of the bureau, who themselves transcribe all the 
data derived from the records of the establishments visited. 


Union Scales of Wages and Hours of Labor 


AN OTHER important wage survey of the Bureau of Labor Stat's- 

tics covers union scales of wages and hours of labor in selected 
trades and oceupations. This survey is made annually and is con- 
fined to the unions whese members work at time rates and which 
have definite agreements with their employers. In this work the 
bureau has seeured the cooperation of several of the State bureaus 
of labor, which obtain the information fromthe trade-unions in thei! 
States and furnish the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics wii! 
copies of reports.from such cities and,such unions as are contained !n 
the bureau’s list. Information on union, wages and. hours of labor 2 
selected trades and occupations has been collected.back to 190. 
Data are obtained as of May 15 each year by personal. visits of specie! 
agents of the bureau in the case of 50 cities and by cooperation 0 
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Vassachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio State bureaus for the other 
16 cities located within those States. 

The report for 1927 covered bakers, building trades, chauffeurs and 
veamsters and drivers, granite and stone cutters, laundry workers, 
linemen, longshoremen, book and job and newspaper printing trades, 
and street-railway motormen and conductors. Trades in the above 
vroups are shown for 66 cities and inelude a total of 835,924 trade- 
ynion members for whom minimum wages and maximum hours 
under agreements are shown. 

The average hourly wage rate for 1927 of all trades covered, except 
street-railway motormen and conductors, was $1.19; for motermen 
and conductors it was $0.682. The average hours for alk“roups 
except street-railway motormen and conductors were 45.2. N6 hours 
were shown in the case of motormen and conductors because of the 
irregular shifts worked. 

The general index number for all trades combined showed that 
hourly rates of wages for 1927 were 159.5 per cent higher than in 
1913, while hours per week were 7.3 per cent. lower than m 1913. 

A bulletin is published each year including all trades and oceupa- 
tions covered in the survey. Im addition wages and hours for 20 of 
the principal trades in 40 localities are pwhlished in the September 
issue of the Labor Review and a summary for the year in the 
November issue. 


Strikes and Lockouts and Collective Agreements 


(CLOSELY eonnected with the wage studies of the bureau has been 
the work of the division which reports on strikes and lockouts 
and the division reporting on collective agreements and arbitration 
awards. 
Strikes and Lockouts 


Since 1916 the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been compiling 
statistics of industrial disputes and publishing condensed statements 
thereof in the Labor Review. Prior to 1926 such publication had 
been made quarterly and annually, but beginning with November, 
1926, a change was made to a monthly basis to conform with the 
bureau’s desire to publish its statistics monthly whenever pessible. 

There is no legislation in the United States requiring the report- 
ing of strikes and lockouts to the Federal Government, and the 
bureau has no machinery for the prompt and full recording of such | 
disputes. For the initial reports of putes it must rely largely 
upon newspapers «nd other publications supplemented by informa- 
tion supplied by. the Conciliation Service of the Department of 
Labor. As a result the bureau’s records ean not be regarded as 
entirely complete. It is believed, however, that all the larger and 
more important strikes are duly recorded. 

Until recently, in following up the preliminary reports of disputes, 
reliance Was antad chiefly upon correspondence, all parties to a 
controversy being written to and requested to fill out forms covering 
the principal items of information desired. This system was only 
partially successful, and beginning in the latter part of 1927, the 
Policy was adopted of using representatives of the department. to 
check up and complete the detailed reports desired. By this means 
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it is expected that in future the bureau’s monthly reports on strike; 
and lockouts will be greatly improved. , 

As shown by the data published by the bureau, the number; ,; 
industrial disputes in the United States for the past few years hg 
been at a low level. Thus in 1926 the number of disputes in whic) 
the number of persons involved was reported was only 783, wit) 
329,592 workers affected, or a smaller number than in any other yo, 
since the beginning of the bureau’s reports in 1916. During 1927 the 
bituminous-coal strike greatly increased the number of workers 
affected by industrial disputes, but aside from this the number of 
disputes during 1927 has continued at a low level. 


Collective Agreements and Arbitration Awards 


The bureau makes every effort to obtain copies ef new collective 
agreements and arbitration awards. It has, however, no special 
equipment for this purpose and must rely largely on the labor 
unions and employers to furnish these documents. A careful search 
of the newspapers, trade-union journals, and labor papers is made in 
order to keep in touch with developments along this line. 

After the agreements have been received, study is made of their 
contents and any new features or peculiarities or changes in condi- 
tions, or any items deemed for any reason to be worthy of mention 
are noted and printed in the Labor Review. Similarly, changes in 
wages or hours are also stated and printed monthly in the Review. 

At the end of the year representative agreements made during the 
year are analyzed for pubtication in bulletin form. Bulletin No. 448 
dealt with the year 1926. 

Arbitration awards are similarly treated. Significant ones are 
printed, in whole or in part, in the Review, as are also decisions of 
unpartial chairmen in- various branches of the clothing industry 
in cities where impartial machinery has been set up, and decisions 
of the train service boards of adjustment. 


Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes monthly reports on em- 
plored in selected manufacturing industries, based on returns 


obtained by correspondence from nearly 11,000 establishments. 
These reports show the number of people employed and the total 
amount of their earnings in one week in 54 of the most important 
manufacturing industries. Additional facts are given as to changes 
in rates of wages, changes in per capita earnings, and changes In 
operating time, and the percentage of full-time and part-time opera- 
tion for the plants as a whole. 

Approximately three-fourths of the 11,000 establishments make 
reports directly to the bureau each month; the remaining establish- 
ments make reports to the bureau of labor of the State in which 
they are located, these bureaus in turn furnishing the Bureau. of 
Labor Statistics with a copy of the data, thereby saving a duplication 
of reports on the part of the establishments. At present this co- 
Bele ates arrangement is in force with seven States—California, 
Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin. 
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‘index numbers, which show relatively the variations in number of 
jersons employed and in pay-roll totals in each industry surveyed, as 
ol] as for all industries combined, are published by the bureau, to- 
sether with charts, which show the course of employment over a 
~ pies of months. These graphic charts make easily possible a com- 

parison of industrial activities in the current month with conditions 
‘) previous months, and especially with conditions in the same month 
of the preceding year, the last-named comparison being a most reliable 
measure of general industrial conditions. ‘That is, while variations 
‘1 employment and pay-roll totals from month to month may truly 
‘ndicate Inereases or depressions in business, the relative monthly 
levels are most sensitive to seasonal variations and hence may be 
wrongly interpreted, but when a comparison is made over a year’s 
rval the variation in levels is of the utmost significance. 

The average index of employment in the first nine months of 1927 
has been uniformly lower than the corresponding indexes for 1926. 
Pay-roll totals also have been lower in 1927 than in 1926, excepting 
the month of May, when the level was the same in 1927 as in 1926. 

The collection of monthly employment data of this character makes 
gossible also a comparison of industrial conditions in the different 
sections of the United States and enables a study of the growth or 
decline of an industry in one section as compared with another 
section. For example, a study of the cotton-goods industry in the 

Vew England States, the Middle Atlantic States, and the Southern 
States has just been published, covering the period from January, 
1923, to May, 1927, which graphically pictures the remarkable 
changes which recently have taken place in the location of this 
industry. Similar studies are made from time to time, as variations 
in an industry become apparent and as means are available. 

In handling the monthly data on employment every effort is made 
to secure prompt compilation and publication of the results. Under 
the system now employed, a mimeographed summary statement of 
the data for each month is released on or about the 15th of the 
succeeding month and a printed pamphlet containing all details is 
issued about a week later. 

In addition to the compilation of data showing the volume of 
employment and the amount of pay roll the bureau shows (a) the 
percentage of establishments operating full time and part time and 
the average percentage of full time operated, and (6) the percentage 
of establishments operating with full force and part force, and the 
average per cent of full force employed. All of these items are 
shown by industries and by groups of industries. 


Wholesale Prices 


WHOLESALE prices in representative markets of the country are 
collected each month by the bureau for 550 commodities. In 
some instances prices for a particular grade or quality of an article 
of special importance are obtained in several different localities. In 
other instances prices for several different grades of an important 
article are obtained in the same locality. 
_ A majority of the price quotations are taken from standard trade 
journals. About one-third are furnished directly by manufacturers 
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or sales agents. In a number of instances prices are furnished }, 
officials of boards of trade and similar bodies. As far as possi)j. 
the quotations for the various commodities are secured jin their 
primary markets. For example, the prices quoted for livestock gnq 
most animal products, as well as for most of the grains, are {o, 
Chicago; flour prices are mainly for Kansas City, Minneapolis, gy 
St. Louis; pig iron and steel for Pittsburgh; and so on. 

The information collected by the bureau is published annually jy 
bulletin form, each bulletin containing monthly data for the lac 
two years and yearly data back to 1890. Detailed information jg 
also published monthly in pamphlet form and in the Labor Reyjey. 

During the current year the bureau decided to revise its index 
numbers of wholesale prices in order to provide a better barometer 
of price changes. 

This revision was completed and made public in September, 1927 


It consists of (1) a change in the price base from the pre-war year 
1913 to the last completed year, 1926, and (2) the substitution of 


more recent data for the 1919 weighting data used in the construc- 
tion of the index numbers for groups of commodities. In addition. 
a considerable number of articles of great importance, such as 
automobiles and tires, agricultural implements, prepared fertilizers, 
by-product coke, rayon, and box board, have been included in the 
revised figures, while several articles no longer important, as clay 
worsted and middlesex suiting, and Bessemer steel billets and rails, 
have been dropped. 

The shift in the price base from 1913 to 1926 has been made in 
order that the latest and most reliable information may be utilized 
as the standard for measuring price changes. Also it has become 
increasingly apparent that the year 1913 is now too remote to 
furnish longer a satisfactory base for comparing prices. 

For ay the same reasons data for the years 1923 to 1925 have 
been substituted for the 1919 figures used in weighting the prices 
included in the index numbers. Where trustworthy information for 
the three years 1923, 1924, and 1925 could be procured, as in the case 
of agricultural products, the average for these years was used as the 
weight. For manufactured products the census reports of 1923 and 
1925 were used. In all cases the most recent and dependable infor- 
mation obtainable has been employed in constructing the weighted 
index numbers for the various groups of commodities. In addition, 
a few changes of minor importance have been made in the arrange- 
ment and composition of the groups. The revised index includes 550) 
commodities as compared with 404 formerly used. 

The bureau’s indexes show that wholesale prices have been ap- 
preciably lower in 1927 as compared with 1926, but with a distinct 
upward trend beginning in July and continuing as late as October. 


Retail Prices 


FOR a number of years the bureau has collected and published data 

relating to retail prices of food. Prices are now secured for 43 
articles in_51 cities. The information is furnished by approximately 
1,500 retail dealers, the number ranging from 10 to 15 in the smaller 
cities to as high as 30 in several of the larger cities. F urthermore, 
reports are now received from about 240 bakeries, 225 retail cou! 
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jealers, 80 gas companies, and 70 electric-light companies. This in- 
formation is furnished voluntarily on blanks supplied by the bureau. 

In the case of food, the retail dealers who furnish the information 
are selected through personal visits of agents of the bureau, the 
dealers being largely owners of neighborhood and chain stores patron- 
ed by workingmen’s families. After the agent has selected a store, 
arrangements are made with the merchant to forward to the bureau 
, statement of prices of the various commodities on the 15th of each 
month thereafter. Return visits to the various firms are made by 
azents whenever it becomes necessary to make personal inquiries con- 
cerning the price quotations or to secure new reporters in place of 
firms going out of business or who persistently fail to send in their 
reports. 

Coal dealers in each city are requested to quote prices on the kind 
of coal usually sold for household use. The prices relate to coal 
delivered to consumers, but do not include charges for storing the 
coal in cellars or coal bins when extra handling is necessary. Gas 
and electricity prices are collected twice a year, viz, June 15 and 
December 15. Companies are visited by agents of the bureau when 
questions arise that can be answered only by a personal interview 
with the official supplying the information. Coal, gas, and electric- 
ity prices are secured in each of the 51 cities for which food prices 
are collected. 

The information relating to retail prices is published annually in 
a bulletin, summaries back to 1890 being given in each report. Since 
July, 1915, much information has also been included in the Labor 
Review. The prices are published in the form both of averages and 
of index numbers. The index numbers for all food articles combined 
are made from weighted aggregates of actual money prices in order 
that each article may have an influence equal to its relative impor- 
tance in consumption in the average family, the year 1913 being used 
as the price base or 100 per cent. 

The retail food index number is used frequently in wage discus- 
sions, food being estimated at about 38 per cent of the entire family 
expenditure and data being available each month, while cost-of-living 
figures as a whole are collected only twice a year. 

During the first half of 1927 retail food prices were somewhat 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1926, but beginning in 
June and extending as late as October retail food prices have been 
lower than-in the corresponding months of 1926. 


Cost of Living 


INCE 1918 the bureau has been publishing “Changes in the cost 

of living.” . However, when the work was begun, prices were 

secured in a number of cities back to December, 1914, consequently 
the tables bearing on this subject start from that date. 

There are two essential features in this work. One is to find the 
differences from time to time in the prices or cost of the several 
articles entering into the usual family expenditures, and the other is 
so to “weight”’ the price of each article or group of articles that it 
will have its proper effect on the cost of living as a whole. It-is 
evident that the price of an overcoat will have greater weight in the 
family budget than the price of a pair of shoes or of a hat, but an 
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overcoat will usually last several years, while most men purehy:, 
shoes and hats each year, so that the latter items may cost 
or more in the total than the former item. 

Having provided a system of weighting, the next step is to soe, 
information relative to the prices of the various items or artiel 
entering into the usual family budget and their changes from ¢i))o ; 
time. The number of articles is so great that it is impractical|e ¢, 
get prices at frequent intervals on all the articles the average family 
buys, so the bureau has selected a number of the more important an; 
representative articles of each of the six groups and secures prices op 
these articles. It is believed that the articles so selected fairly repre. 
sent all the articles in the respective groups, and that changes in tho 
cost of living, based on changes in the cost of these articles, are very 
close to the actual changes experienced by the average family.) 
manner of securing and computing prices of food; coal, cas, and 
electricity is described under the section devoted to “Retail prices.” 
All other prices are secured periodically by special agents of the 
bureza, who visit merchants, dealers, and agents and get data directly 
from records. 

In selecting stores and establishments from which to secure prices 
every effort 1s made to get representative firms in various sections 
of the city which are patronized by workingmen’s families. 

Quotations for each article are secured from four stores or estab- 
lishments, with a few exceptions, such as street-car fares, for instance. 
where in the nature of things not so many quotations can be obtained. 

Data on rents are secured from 400 to 2,200 houses and apartinents 
in each city, depending on the population. These houses are such 
as are occupied by representative workingmen’s families. 

Prices of clothing, furniture, and the like are secured throuch the 
personal visits of agents, rather than by correspondence, for two 
reasons. ‘The articles in these groups are not standardized to the 
extent that articles of food are; neither can they be described so de(i- 
nitely as to be readily identified at all times. Besides this, the erade 
or quality as well as the style of clothing, furniture, and the like is 
constantly changing, and substitutions frequently have to be made. 
It is absolutely essential in order to secure correct results when such 
substitutions or changes are made that the article substituted must 
be as nearly as possible of the same quality or grade as the ovizinal 
article. The experience of the bureau is that it is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to obtain satisfactory results in this work by corre- 
spondence. It requires the personal investigation and careful inquiry 
of a trained agent who thoroughly understands the work to secure 
the best results. Whenever substitutions have to be made prices are 
secured on the articles substituted for the previous price period as 
well as for the present, so that the figures will always be comparable. 

The following table gives index numbers with 1913 as the base, oF 
100, showing changes in the total cost of living in the United Siates 
from 1913 to June, 1927: 
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‘INDEX NUMBERS SHOWING CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, 
_ 1913 TO JUNE, 1927 
































Index | Index Index 
Date numbers | Date numbers Date num bers 
pana >: 
average, 1918.i.-sdneue<s 100.0 || May, 1921......--.-.-- | 180.4 |} December, 1923... ._.- 173.2 
necember, 1914..-.-..-- 103.0 |} September, 1921_.._..-- 177.3 || March, 1924__.....-._. 170.4 
ecember, 1915..---.--- 105.1 || December, 1921... -_.- 174.3 || Jume, 1924.-..-........ 169. 1 
December, 1916...------ 118.3 || March, 1922.-......... 166.9 || September, 1924... ___ 170.6 
necember, 1917.--.---.- 343. 4 |i Sums, Ivee............- 166.6 || December, 1924....__. 172.5 
December, 1918_.--.---- 174.4 |} September, 1922___.-_- 166.3 |} June, 1925_____- Se i 173. 5 
Fv’ 1010. «commented 177.3 || December, 1922. ..-_-- 169.5 || December, 1925--_.-__- 177.9 
necember, 1919..--.---- 199.3 |} March, 1923_.......-.. 168.8 || June, 1926_...._._- ait 174.8 
Tune, 1920---same-enaaeb 216. 5 |} June, 1923............. 169.7 || December, 1926--.--.__- 175.6 
December, 1920...------ 200.4 || September, 1923_.....- 172.1 | June, 1927............- 173, 4 





Need for a New Family Budgetary Survey 


From the above it will be noted that the value of the bureau’s 
cost-of-living figures depends very largely upon the accuracy of the 
measurement of the standard of living as derived from the family 
budget survey. The family budgetary survey upon which the bureau 
is depending for its weights or, in other words, for the amount of 
each article consumed by the average workingman’s family, was made 
in 1918-19 and is therefore practically 10 years old. That surve 
covered 12,096 families. ‘These families were fairly well scattered, 
but the distribution was based upon the fact that the information was 
primarily wanted for the United States Shipping Board; hence a 
building centers received possibly more consideration than they would 
in a budgetary survey intended to furnish a cross-section view of the 
entire industrial population of the United States. 

There can be little doubt in the mind of anyone who has had even 
casual contact with the workers of the United States that their stand- 
ard of living has greatly improved since 1918. It has frequently 
been stated that the per capita consumption of bread and flour is 
lower than it was several years ago, but the answer to this is that 
as people learn the meaning of a balanced ration more vegetables 

{ fruits and less bread are used. The same is true of meat. 
As a nation we have been accused of being too heavy meat eaters; 
nevertheless, as education advances, this corrects itself; and the 
decrease in consumption of both of these articles of food does not 
mean a lowering of standards, but probably means a better or more 
intelligent standard. Also the 1918 survey did not cover installment 
buying. Just what effect installment buying of automobiles, radios, - 
household electrical appliances, and the like may be having upon 
the purchases of the more generally accepted regular articles of house- 
hold need, even food, it is impossible to tell. 

It must be clear that if there has been a redistribution of ex- 
penditures along lines other than those found to be true in 1918 
then the collection of present prices on articles consumed in 1918 and. 
the application of these prices to the volume and distribution of 
consumption as found in 1918 do not give a 1927. cost-of-living 
picture. It is a very serious question as to whether or not the 
bureau should continue to collect up-to-date prices to be applied 
to a 1918 quantity distribution of family purchases and call this an . 
up-to-date cost-of-living study. 
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Another use that has been recently made of the bureau’s 
consumption figures has shown that those figures enable the many. 
facturers to determine very closely the volume of a given produc; 
which the American market would absorb, and also that they civ, 
local merchants a very definite idea as to the quantity of any desic. 
nated article of household or family use that can be sold in a given 
city in a year. 


family 


Family budget surveys are too expensive to be done from the 
bureau’s ordinary funds, and a special appropriation for this Purpose 
is highly desirable. ' 

The new survey, if authorized, should cover a better selection of 
industrial centers according to the proportion of our working popula- 
tion engaged in the various industries. A larger number of siialler 


cities should be included. The survey should include a larger 
number of families and the income limit of families to be budveted 
should be increased. More stress should be laid upon quantity con- 
sumption per family and per individual and a more careful study of 
installment-plan purchases should be made. 


Productivity of Labor 
JN THE earlier years of its existence the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
devoted a very large proportion of its time to the collection of 
wages, or what the worker is paid for his time. This grew from 


year to year until the bureau has now a very large fund of wage 
information covering a very large group of workers. Subsequently 
much of the bureau’s time and effort were given to the subjects of 
cost of living, food prices, and so on, to determine what it costs the 
worker to live, and this in relation to the wages he receives. Under 
the present administration it has been felt that the other point of the 
triangle should be ascertained to make the picture complete; that is 
to say, what the worker does for the wages he receives. The bureau 
has ascertained what the worker receives for his labor and what he 
gets for the money received when he in turn spends it to maintain 
himself, but no attention has been paid to what the employer gets 
for the money he pays in wages. ile this phase of the industrial 
problem has received some attention since the beginning of the 
present administration of the bureau, it is only within the past 
fiscal year that thoroughly worked-out plans have been put into 
operation. 

The measurement of productivity is a problem entirely distinct 
from that of assigning the causes of any increases or decreases that 
may have taken place over a period of time. The increased output 
per man-hour in a given industry may have been due to more skill- 
ful and efficient labor, to new inventions, improved machinery, 
superior management, or any one of a numbor of factors; but the 
bureau in these general summaries makes no attempt. to determine 
the relative importance of these factors. Labor time is used as the 
unit for measuring productivity, but this does not imply that the 
increased output is due to the efforts of labor alone, or that it is due 
to the efforts of labor at all. 

The productivity studies of the bureau have been along two lines: 
(1) To develop, from existing data, indexes of productivity showing 
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for various important industries the changes in the output per man- 
hour over a period of years, and (2) special field studies of selected 
industries. A study of the glass industry has been completed, as has 
aiso a study of one branch of the cotton-manufacturing industry. 
Similar field studies of the iron and steel industry, the printing 
trades, and longshore work are now under way. 


Indexes of Labor Productivity 


The primary problem in the compilation of indexes of labor pro- 
ductivity is that of harmonizing the statistics of production and of 
employment which are already being gathered by governmental and 
other agencies. These statistics have been compiled for other pur- 
poses than measurement of productivity, and they can not always be 
readily combined to show output per man-hour; but when the im- 
portance and practicability of productivity measurement are clearly 
understood, it should be possible to gather employment and produc- 
tion figures in the important industries of the country in such a way 
that the changes in output per man per hour can be clearly and accu- 
rately shown from year to year. The timeliness of this work of the 
bureau is emphasized by the rapid growth and widespread use of such 
measurement by individual concerns for their own purposes. 

In approaching this problem the bureau has been interested pri- 
marily in general summaries of the man-hour productivity in the 
industry as a whole rather than sample data for important plants. 
The loss in aceuracy of the general summary is more than counter- 
balanced by the comprehensiveness of the material and the signifi- 
cance of the resulting indexes. Thus far the bureau has been able to 
construct productivity indexes for 11 industries. These have shown 
increases in output per man-hour from 1914 to 1925, as follows: Iron 
and steel, 59 per cent; boots and shoes, 6 per cent; leather tanning, 
26 per cent; slaughtering and meat packing, 27 per cent; petroleum 
refining, 83 per cent; paper and pulp manufacturing, 34 per cent; 
cement manufacturing, 61 per cent; automobiles, 172 per cent; rubber 
tires, 211 per cent; flour milling, 40 per cent; and sugar refining, 28 
per cent. For the most part the period covered is that from 1914 to 
1925, though occasionally it has been possible to make indexes further 
back, to 1909 or earlier. In no industry has there failed to be an 
advance in productivity between 1914 and 1925, while in some the 
ouspas per man-hour has been doubled and even tripled in the last 

years. 

The general productivity studies above described have relied chiefly 
on data already compiled and drawn from numerous sources. While 
sufficiently accurate for general purposes, the indexes so derived 
must be revised and amplified by direct field investigation before 
thoroughness and exactness are attained. Further, the bare measure- 
ment of productivity must be supplemented by analysis of the rea- 
sons for changes which are discovered in order that the statistical 
results may not be misused by those economic grou cee! to 
claim the larger share of the credit for greater sdalasia he 
bureau is therefore ascertaining and measuring the causes of increased 
output per man-hour by means of these special field studies. 
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Labor Productivity in the Glass Industry 


A very comprehensive study of the glass industry, with specia| 
reference to a productivity, has been published as Bulletin \,, 
441. The importance and general results of this study were 
forth as follows in a summary published in the April, 1927, [aho, 
Review: 

In no other industry has the introduction of machinery had a more drayyaoti, 
effect upon labor productivity than in the glass industry. Thus, to take a) 
extreme example, in the blowing of 4-ounce prescription bottles the average oy. 


put per man is more than forty-one times as great with the automatic piac¢));,, 
as with the hand processes which were in general use up to less than 20 , 


ago. This means a great reduction in the number of workers necessary {0 ¢)), 
out a given quantity of product. It also means a great change in the chiractor 
of the labor force. Aer of a group of very highly skilled glass blowers, assisto, 
by a group of unskilled “boys,” the automatic machine employs mechanics 
and machine operators, with little or no demand for child labor. 

These revolutionary changes in the glass industry have taken place within 4 
period of 25 years. The advent of the twentieth century found the glass industry 
in the United States still in the stage of hand production. With the exception 
of a few experimental semiautomatic machines used for the making of vaseline 
jars, the process of blowing bottles and other glassware was essentially the same 
as that used in Egypt some 3,500 years ago. In 1925 hand production had 4)! 
but disappeared from the field. Its place was taken first by the semiautomatic 
and more recently by the automatic machines. 


Labor Productivity in Cotton Manufacturing 


The results of an investigation of labor productivity in an American 
cotton mill were published in the Labor Review for September, 1926. 
Comparisons were made of production per man-hour and of labor 
costs during selected periods—1911, 1916, and 1925. The tabulations 
showed that 10.08 pounds of yarn were manufactured per man-hour 
in the 1911 period; that in the 1916 period the production had in- 
creased 4.9 per cent to 10.57 pounds per man-hour, while in the 1925 
period it had advanced 9.7 per cent over the 1916 production to 
11.59 pounds per man-hour. Cloth production from the yarn also 
showed an increase. In the 1911 period the output was 7.95 pounds 
per man-hour, but it rose to 8.26 pounds per man-hour in the 1916 
period, an increase of 3.9 per cent, and to 10.31 pounds in the 1925 
period, a gain over 1916 of 24.8 per cent. The increases in both 
departments were largely due to installation or substitution of more 
modern equipment or labor-saving devices, though also effected b) 
more efficient management and better plant organization. Finishing 
of the cloth showed an increase from 56.62 pounds per man-hour in 
1911 to 74.63 pounds in 1916, or 31.8 per cent, principally due to 
reduction in number of workers, but showed a drop to 63.40 pounds 
per man-hour in 1925, a decrease from 1916 of 15 per cent, through 
employment of additional help to insure better quality of cloth. 


Labor Productivity in the Iron and Steel Industry 


In the iron and steel industry the bureau’s representatives are now 
engaged in gathering data on productivity from blast-furnace, open- 
hearth, and Bessemer plants. This study is expected also to throw 
light on the development of the industry and on the comparative 
status of the various producing districts and classes of plants. [n its 
well-established accident statistics the bureau has obtained {or 
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nanv years information showing the total man-hours worked, by 
-oapa, in the principal operating departments of the industry. In the 
nresent study effort is made to clarify the man-hour data and to 
sptain production and operating data in such a way that reliable 
-dexes of productivity can be constructed and the changes attributed 
ty major specific causes. 


Labor Productivity in the Printing Trades 


A study of labor productivity in the printing trades now being 
carried on seeks to obtain specific information on changes in methods, 
‘ols, and machinery, so as to compare present and past output for 

ected occupations, reduced to man-hour basis, as well as conditions 
»f manufacture and the labor cost. 

In the beginning it was intended to include all the different opera- 
tions belonging to the industry, but when it was realized that the 
varied conditions would create conflicting comparisons, and that 
such a complete survey would consume too much time, the study 
was eventually confined to the three principal mechanical processes 
‘) newspaper printing—composition, stereotyping, and presswork. 
Several cities were visited and information obtained direct from the 
pay rolls and production records of establishments, together with 
required data on equipment and working customs. Manufacturers of 
nrinting machinery were also interviewed for information on the 

arious machines or attachments built by them, improvements, 
capacity, and other records pertaining to the survey. 


Labor Productivity in Longshore Work 


A study of the productivity of labor in longshore work—that is 
to say, in the loading and unloading of vessels—was started in the 
early part of 1927. In recent years many new methods and many 
new mechanical devices have been introduced in this work, and the 
present study should develop valuable information as to the relative 
ficiency of hand and machine methods as well as to the changes in 
labor productivity which have occurred. 


Labor Productivity in Woolen and Worsted Goods Manufacturing 


In the late summer of 1927 the assistant commissioner made a visit 
to Europe to obtain data regarding productivity in the woolen and 
worsted industries. The information obtained has not yet been put 
into final shape. 

Industrial Accidents 


‘THE industrial accident division of the bureau had its origin in a 
special investigation authorized by resolution of the United 
States Senate in 1910. That investigation covered hours, wages, 
labor conditions, and accidents in the iron and steel industry. The 
uquiry into accidents in the iron and steel industry has been con- 
tinued annually. Its purpose, as well as the purpose of all accident 
inquiries carried on by the bureau, has been as follows: 
|. To set up the average experience as a standard by which a given 
section of the industry might determine its relative standing in the 
matter of accident occurrence. 
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2. To determine by year-to-year presentation whether the trend 
of accidents is in the direction of increase or decrease. be 

3. To show by suitable examples the possibilities of acciden; pre. 
vention when the problem is attacked with intelligence and yjgo; 

4. To afford illustrative material for use in the prosecution of cq. 
dent-prevention campaigns. : 

The data used in the accident bulletins of the bureau have been 
derived from two sources—namely, from the concerns involved and 
from the records of State compensation commissions. € 

In the case of the iron and steel industry the first data wer 
assembled before the enactment of any compensation laws. Hayine 
begun by inquiry directed to the individual concerns it has been cop. 
venient to cont*nue that procedure to the present time. 

For two years past the bureau has been gathering information 
regarding the experience of the State jurisdictions dealing with 
industrial accidents in order to determine accident rates for indys. 
trial groups other than iron and steel. For 1925 reports were secured 
regarding 24 industries located in 11 States, operating 1,272 plants 
and employing the equivalent of 555,988 full-year workers. This 
information in part was furnished by the State bureaus and in part 
was secured by a representative of the bureau in cooperation with 
the State officials. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine exactly what influence 
the placing on record of the facts regarding accidents in the ‘ron 
and steel industry may have had in the remarkable decline in fr- 
quency and severity which has occurred in recent years. That it 
was an important factor there can be no doubt. 

What has taken place in the matter of accident reduction is illus 
trated by a few figures from a table printed in the Labor Review for 
October, 1927. ‘This table covers a section of the iron and steel 
industry in which accident prevention has been long continued and 
strenuous. From 1913 to 1926 the frequency rate declined, for the 
entire group, from 60.3 to 6.8. In the operation of machinery the 
decline was from 7.3 to 1.5. Similar declines might be noted for other 
causes of injury. When the accidents are classified according to the 
departments of the industry the same trend is observed. 

During the current year a compilation of the accident experience of 
the iron and steel industry to the end of 1926 was published in the 
Labor Review (October, 1927) and also a compilation showing the 
accident experience in various American industries m 1925 and 1926 
(November, 1927). In addition there was published a bulletin which 
brought together accident statistics for the United States over a 
period, so far as such statistics were available. (Bul. No. 425.) 

The most serious need of this division of the bureau at the present 
time is to be able to make more extended and more prompt contacts 
with the State bureaus. It is highly desirable to make personal visits 
to these bureaus. By so doing it will be possible to secure a greater 
degree of cooperation and to acquaint them with the plans of the 
bureau in a more definite way. 
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Industrial Safety Codes 






HE bureau’s activities in cooperation with the American Engineer- 
T ing Standards Committee in the development of industrial safety 
B odes are closely connected with the work of the industrial accident 
division of this bureau. ° 

The activity of the committee which most directly affects the work 
ind of the bureau is the revision of its Bulletin No. 276,.Standardization 
~ By Industrial Accident Statistics. This bulletin, originally prepared 
by the committee on statistics and compensation insurance costs of the 
international Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, With the cooperation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is 
now 10 years old and seriously in need of revision. By agreement 
of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
th and Commissions, the industrial accident prevention conference held 
. in Washington, D. C., July 14-16, 1926, and the Bureau of Labor 
ed Statisties, the matter of such revision was proposed to the American 


its Engineering Standards Committee and the revision is now in prog- 

Lig ress under the procedure of that committee. 

rt In its general work in cooperation with the American Engineering 

th Standards Committee the bureau is the authorized representative of 
the Department of Labor 6n its executive and main committees, and 

C0 as such is delegated to furnish representatives on all sectional com- 


vn mittees having to do with industrial safety codes from the ranks of 
e- the workers actually employed to use the tools and machines to which 
it the codes refer. The bureau further publishes for distribution 
throughout the industries and among organizations of workers 
:- interested in each specific code the industrial safety codes as they 
r are developed. 
| Another function of the bureau in connection with the American 
d Engineering Standards Committee work is to urge upon the States 
@ the adoption of these safety codes. A résumé of State action on 
e national safety eodes so far as it had proceeded at that time was 
r printed in the Laber Review for October, 1926 (pp. 47-50). 
Q Some 40 codes have been projected, on most of which some work 
has been done. Of these, 18 have been completed and approved. 


' Industrial Accident Prevention Conference 


AN industrial accident prevention conference, was held at the May- 

flower Hotel in Washington, D. C., July 14-16, 1926. In 
response to a call from the Secretary of Labor, 33 States sent represen- 
tatives to this conference, which was attended by 268 persons. The 
vital purpose of the meeting was to secure additional cooperation on 
the part of the States in the collection of adequate and uniform 
statistics of accidents, by industries, by causes, and by severity, with 
special referenee to the amount of exposure or the man-hours worked 
ineach case. It has been the position of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics all along that accident reports, to be of any value for prevention 
ie must show all the essential facts, not only of the accident 
itself but of the industry and department of the industry in which it 
occurred and the amount of human exposure to accident at that point 
or at least in that department. This would make possible an acci- 
dent rate or ratio based upon man-hour exposure and not, as is 
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now generally speaking the case, upon amount of pay roll op yo), 

of production. The conference itself was very satisfactory, and 4, 

resulting State cooperation has been entirely so. It is confidonu, 

believed that all the fruits of that conference have not vet },,. 

realized. ee 
Industrial Hygiene 


HE work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the field of industs, 
hygiene includes the publication of occasional bulletins dog), 
with industrial poisons or diseases; a review of current medical \j 
erature as it relates to occupational hazards, which is published eq, 
month in the Labor Review; and replies to the many inquiries roca), 
ing specific poisons or the hazards from gases, dusts, and fio. 
which are addressed to the bureau either directly by the perso, 
requesting the information or by other Government offices which hay 
referred the inquiries to this bureau. 

Recent bulletins dealing with the health of workers which have hee 
—— are Bulletin No.426, Deaths from Lead Poisoning, and By 
etin No. 427, Health Survey of the Printing Trades. Bulletin No, 
426 is a statistical study from various sources of the number of deat) 
occurring from lead poisoning in different occupations in the United 
States and certain of the European countries, and Bulletin No. 497 
embodies the results of a field survey of health conditions in the 
printing trades. 

In the review of current medical literature relating to industriyl 
hygiene and occupational diseases published in the Review, divests 
are given of articles appearing in American and foreign medical 
journals and of special reports prepared by Government bureaus or 
other investigating agencies. Some of the subjects covered in the 
past year were as follows: Health hazards in brass foundries and in 
photo-engraving plants; lead poisoning among motor-car painter 
and in the rubber industry; benzol poisoning; occurrence of nickel 
rash in a nickel refinery; carbon-monoxide poisoning; silicosis in 
gold mines; occupational skin diseases; eye conservation in industry; 
and the physical and mental effects of noise. 

The requests for information in regard to specific hazards which 
are directed to this bureau come from employers who suspect that 
some substance or process in use in their plants may be hazardous or 
who have had suspicious cases of illness arise, and from employees 
who fear their working conditions may be harmful to health. Dur 
ing the past year information has been sought from the bureau in 
regard to the hazards, symptoms of poisoning, and so on, resulting 
from exposure to fumes of nitric acid, sulphur and carbon bist! phide 
and the danger from exposure to lead, aniline, carbon tetrachloride, 
dibutyl phthalate, tetraethyl lead, brass, benzol, nitrobenzo!, and 
mercury. Inquiries were received also in regard to the ill effects o! 

asoline and other petroleum products and to the incidence of cance 
ue to these products; to the effect of dust inhalation on metal 
grinders; and to the effects of humidity on the health of workers. 

Every effort is made by the bureau to supply the information 
requested in these inquiries, but this work is hampered by the lack 
of a properly equipped personnel. For the regular work o! the 
bureau on this subject the part-time services of only one person have 
been available. 
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Elimination of the Manufacture of Fireworks Containing Phosphorus 


A SPECIAL study made by the bureau and published in 1926 

(Bul. No. 405) demonstrated the dangers incident to the use of 
‘chite or yellow phosphorus in the manufacture of fireworks. The 
Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, there- 
upon attempted to secure agreement among manufacturers to dis- 
continue the making of fireworks requiring phosphorus. As a result 
an agreement was made, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
between the department and all the manufacturers of such articles 
that they would cease to manufacture these particular types of 
reworks on or before August 15, 1926. The text of that agreement 
was as follows: 

We, the undersigned manufacturers of the articles hereinafter named, agree 
jointly and each on his own behalf that we will discontinue on or before the 
15th of August, 1926, the manufacture of any type, form, or style of fireworks 
containing white or yellow phosphorus, and that after the disposal of the present 
stocks on hand and specifically after April 1, 1927, we will not sell or offer for 
sale any forms of fireworks, novelties, or products or other devices that contain 
white or yellow phosphorus. 

And we hereby agree with the Secretary of Labor not only to cease the manu- 
facture and sale of these articles on the dates hereinbefore specified, but to 
agree to any form of legislation or rules or regulations which may be instituted 
to prevent others from engaging in the manufacture or sale of such commodities, 
believing as we do that the injury resulting from such articles far exceeds their 
worth to the public. 

At the present time we, the undersigned, are so far as we know the only 
manufacturers of the above-named type of fireworks. 

{nd we, the undersigned manufacturers, do hereby certify that we have the 
authority to bind our respective concerns in the manner and form hereinbefore 
stated, and that the signatures hereinafier made are ample for this purpose. 

It is understood by the parties signatory hereto that this agreement shall 
only become effective upon the acceptance of the same by other concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of fireworks as per list, and upon its acceptance by the other 
concerns as per list shall immediately become effective. This agreement is 
intended to be perpetual from the time of its adoption. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics or the Secretary of Labor hereby agrees 
to notify the parties concerned when they shall have become parties hereto. 


By correspondence with the wholesalers and jobbers it was agreed 
that the purchase of this class of fireworks for resale would end on 
or before April 1, 1927. It is believed that these agreements were 
lived up to, and there is every reason to think that July 4, 1927, 
saw the end of the use of these dangerous fireworks. 


Labor Legislation in the Various States and Decisions of Courts Affecting Labor 


THE two principal lines of work of the legal division of the bureau 
“ that have been carried on since its establishment have been the 
compilation of bulletins reproducing the labor laws of the United States 
and @ presentation of selected court decisions of interest to labor. 
Beginning with 1912, bulletins on court decisions have been separate 
publications, usually issued annually, but in two instances combining 
two Vears in one. é . 

The sources of the material contained in the bulletins relating to 
labor laws have been the officially published codes, compiled statutes, 
and session laws of the various States. For the court decisions the 
national reporter system of the West Publishing Co. is the chief 
teliance. Each issue is examined for the purpose of discovering its 
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contents, and representative cases or cases of striking importanc¢ 
selected for presentation in the annual bulletins. 

Besides these general bulletins a separate series is published oy 4} 
subject of workmen’s compensation and insurance. An occas ional 
complete presentation of all workmen’s compensation laws and 4) 
annual review of new legislation and amendments make wp {hj. 
series. . 

Occasional bulletins are also prepared on subjects of current im. 
portance, such as the minimum wage laws, labor laws declared neon. 
stitutional, and wage payment laws. Reports of the burean hayins 
a specific legal basis, as on convict labor, carry also a compilation of 
the laws on the subject, which is prepared by this section. 

During the past year the following bulletins on the above-mep. 
tioned subjects have been published: Laws relating to the payment 
of wages (Bul. No. 408), Decisions of courts and opinions affecting 
labor, 1926 (Bul. No. 444), Labor legislation of 1926 (Bul. No. 434) 
and Workmen’s compensation legislation of the United States and 
Canada (Bul. No. 423). 

For the Labor Review, articles were written on subjects of current 
economic and legal interest, or giving account of outstanding deci- 
sions or action; digests were also prepared of reports of the State 
compensation commissions. 

A considerable amount of research was involved in the preparation 
of answers to inquiries which reached the department on subjects of 
interest involving the legal aspects of labor problems. Various inci- 
dental activities were also engaged in, as called for by the Secretar 
of Labor or the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, such as data for 


are 


1¢ 


the drafting of bills and brief discussions of specific points of legal 
interest coming before the department. 


Cooperation 


‘HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has for nearly a decade been fol- 

lowing the development of the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment not only in the United States but throughout the world. An 
attempt is made to sketch for the public all new developments by 
means of the Labor Review, in which a regular section on cooperation 
is carried month by month. As the cooperative activities in the 
agricultural field have long been cove by the Department oi 
Agriculture, the bureau has confined itself to the other phases of the 
movement—those in which the working people are especially inter- 
ested. In 1920 the bureau made the first comprehensive statistical 
study of the consumers’ societies made in this country. 

A second and even broader study of the cooperative movement 
was completed and published during the past year (Bul. No. 437). 
This study covered all phases of the movement except the coope’- 
ative marketing of agricultural products. The report includes credit 
societies; cooperative workshops; consumers’ societies selling genera! 
merchandise, gasoline and motor oils, and bakery goods, and those 
operating laundries, restaurants, boarding houses, and the like; and 
housing societies. The section on consumers’ societies is a revision 
of the study of this type of society made in 1920. 

On the basis of returns made to the bureau it is estimated that the 
membership of the types of societies covered in the study numbers 
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wore than 700,000 persons and that the combined business of the 
Kocieties amounts to considerably in excess of $300,000,000 a year. 
More than $1,250,000 was returned in patronage dividends in 1925 
by the societies reporting. ; 

“The credit societies are expanding more rapidly than any other 
hase of cooperation, due to the recent passage of enabling legislation 
>, many States. These societies are filling a real and widespread 
need, supplying a source of credit at low rates for persons of small 
;ncome, Who have heretofore had difficulty in securing loans. The 
value of this type of society is attested by the fact that although 
Sredit cooperation has developed only within the past few years, at 
the end of 1925 at least 170,000 persons were members of credit 
unions, there were societies in some 30 States, and about $30,000,000 
was disbursed in loans during 1925. Besides the benefit to the bor- 
= owers of the low rate of interest, the societies reporting returned in 

dividends more than $450,000. 

The consumers’ societies have come through a period of hard times 
since 1920, but now seem to have rallied. The stability of the move- 
ment seems further favored by the shift of emphasis within the 
movement from high dividends to the accumulation of adequate 
reserves. 

The housing societies are preving their worth in congested places, 
such as New York City, where accommodations are difficult to secure 
and rents are high. 

The cooperative workshops, though presenting an interesting 
attempt to solve the problem of employment and livelihood, are not 

fexpanding to any appreciable extent. The study covered 21 of the 
39 known to be in existence in 1925. These had a total membership 
of 2,438, of whom 465 were employed in the business; 807 non- 
;members were also employed. The business of these societies for 
1925 amounted to somewhat over $4,500,000 and profits were made 
by 12 societies amounting to about $250,000. Societies of this type 
are often handicapped by lack of knowledge of salesmanship and 
recip rn and hence may have difficulty in disposing of 
their product. 

The study disclosed on the whole a slow but healthy growth in 
cooperation since the bureau’s first cooperative study in 1920. 

In order the better to keep in touch with developments in the 
movement a representative of the bureau is sent to the national con- 
gress of consumers’ societies held every two years in one of the 
various cities of the United States. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has by general agreement’ become 
the clearing house for information concerning the activities of 
the various State boards and commissions administering the work- 
men's compensation laws of the various States. 
_In addition to the publication annually of workmen’s compensa- 
tidn laws as amended in the various States, a section devoted to 
this topic is carried in the Labor Review. The bureau also publishes 
the proceedings of the annual conventions of the International Asso- 
p “aton of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, which is an 
organization composed of the various State workmen’s compensation 
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boards and commissions. During the year the following })))),;,. whi 
were published dealing with the subject of workmen’s compens,tiq, 


ation: r 

Bulletin No. 423, Workmen’s Compensation Legislation of 4; ‘la 

United States and Canada, and Bulletin No. 432, Proceedines of the of | 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the International Association of |). bui 

dustrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 1 

al 

Building Operations in Principal Cities of the United States — 

“THE Bureau of Labor Statistics collects data concerning |),i\dino ee 

permits issued, annually from oities having a population of 25 (9 = 

or over, and semiannually from cities having a population of 1()() 99 fas 

or over. Summary figures are given in the Labor Review and ¢o. | 
tailed figures are published in bulletin form. 

Reports were received from 294 cities for the calendar year 1996. A 
about 90 per cent being received by mail either direct from the loca! 
building officials or from State bureaus cooperating with the bureay ac’ 
in this work. The State bureaus of Illinois, New York, New Jersey. wi 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania are cooperating with the Bureay of fel 
Labor Statistics. bu 

Data from 10 per cent of the cities had to be collected by agents se! 
of the bureau. These data were obtained in the offices of the loca! C0 
building officials either from records kept by them or directly from 
the building applications. In 1920, when this work was first taken C 
over by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the Geological Survey, th 
it was necessary to send agents to over 40 per cent of the cities in dc 
order to collect the data in the manner desired. of 

The primary purpose of the bureau in collecting information con- Ww 
cerning building permits issued is to show the housing facilities pro- je 
vided in the different cities of the country, both as to the number of fu 
families provided for and the kind of dwelling provided. In addition 
the bureau also shows the amount expended for building in the di/- m 
ferent cities and the changes in the amounts spent for the different 8 
kinds of buildings, thus in a general way indicating the amount of St 
employment in the building trades. tt 

In 1926 reports were received from 257 cities which have reported e! 
continuously since 1921. In these 257 cities 462,114 families were D 
provided for in new buildings. Of this number only 40.7 per cent s 
were cared for in one-family dwellings, 13.9 per cent in two-family p 
dwellings, and 45.4 per cent in multi-family dwellings (apartment 0 
houses). In 1921, on the other hand, 58.3 per cent of the 224,545 t 
families provided for in that year were domiciled in one-family dwell- 8 
ings, 17.3 per cent in two-family dwellings, and only 24.4 per cent in 3 
apartment houses. 

This change in the character of American homes seriously «iferts 
the ver earners of the country. First, the incréased apartment 
house living undoubtedly means a smaller percentage of /ionics 
owned. This makes for less settled conditions in the community 


Less observed, but also very significant, is the effect that sich 8 
fundamental change in type of building has upon the character 0! 
the work demanded of those employed in the construction indust'y. 
Broadly speaking, the one-family dwelling is primarily a matter ©! 
bricks and wood, and the workers employed are chiefly bricklaye™ 
and carpenters. The large apartment house, on the other hand, 
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while still demanding carpenters and bricklayers, also calls for struc- 
fural-iron workers, for concrete work on a large scale, very often for 
olaborate stone, tile, and sheet-metal work, and usually for a number 
of accessory trades which are needed very little or not at all in the 
building of small residences, particularly those of the cheaper type. 

While the figures for these cities as a whole show that nearly one- 
half the total number of families provided for by new buildings were 
to live in apartment houses, the individual cities differ greatly in this 
respect. In New York, for instance, 71.6 per cent of the families 
provided. with new dwellings were cared for in apartment houses, 
while in Baltimore only 6.8 per cent were to live in these multi- 
family dwellings. 

Personnel Activities for Employees 


AM )NG the special surveys made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

during the year the most extensive study was that on personnel 
activities for employees. The study covered, in the main, plants in 
which more than 300 persons were employed, and industries in dif- 
ferent sections of the United States were visited by agents of the 
bureau, so that the conditions shown may be considered fairly repre- 
sentative of the policies in effect in the larger plants throughout the 
country. 

The study was undertaken because of a request by the National 
Conference on Outdoor Recreation that the bureau make a survey of 
the facilities provided industrial employees for participating in out- 
door recreation and sports, but was extended to cover other features 
of personnel work as well. Schedules were secured from 430 plants 
with a total of nearly 2,000,000 employees. Various articles on sub- 
jects covered in the study were published in the Labor Review. The 
full report is mow in press. 

A comparison of conditions with those shown in a similar survey 
made 10 years ago shows a considerable extension of many of the 
services provided by employers and improvement in the quality of 
service rendered. Emergency hospitals and lunch rooms are among 
the more necessary features of personnel work and the proportion of 
employers providing these services is greater than at the time of the 
previous study. ‘There is a larger number of well-equipped dispen- 
saries or emergency hospitals at the present time and more com- 
panies are doing work along preventive lines in addition to the care 
of actual cases of sickness or injury. Three hundred and seventy- 
three of the companies visited have hospital rooms and provide the 
services of one or more physicians or trained nurses or both, while 
34 furnish first-aid equipment only. 

The granting of vacations with pay to production workers is be- 
coming increasingly popular as employers are coming to realize that 
the costs are not prohibitive. In the present study 133 firms were 
lound to be giving vacations to shop employees who have a record 
of service varying in the different establishments from a few months 
to not more than two years. This isin decided contrast to conditions 
\0 years ago, when only 16 firms were found to be giving vacations 
to the larger part of their wage-earning force. The usual vacation 
is one week, although when less than one year of service is required 
it may be for varying lengths of time from three days to a week. 
Additional leave is granted by many firms for longer periods of service 
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. > . 4 UO 
factory workers according toe a definite plan was also foun: j) 
number of cases. 


Facilities for recreation, both indoor and outdoor, are provided by 
many companies. These take the form of clubhouses or clulyoo)). 
athletic fields, country clubs, or summer camps, bowling alleys. s,,, 
game rooms, swimming pools, andsoon. In many eases the athletic: 
are in charge of a director and there are many organized teams of 
various kinds, 

A very great extension in the provision of group insurance hg 
also been one of the developments of recent years. This fori o; 
insurance, which is changing from straight life insurance paid {or 


usually beginning with 10 years. Sick leave with pay granted , 


a 


A 


usually by the employer to insurance covering in addition sickness 
accident, and even endowment features, was found in force in 189 
of the establishments visited. 


Special Studies Now Being Made 


State and Municipal Pensions 


HE public interest in pension systems appears to be growing and 
the bureau is continually receiving requests for information as ty 
where such systems are in use, how effective they are, and what are 
their most important features. To meet these inquiries the bureau 
has undertaken a study covering all state-wide pension systems, and 
municipal pension systems in cities having a population in 1926 o/ 
at least 400,000. The intention is to find what classes of employee 
are brought under such systems; what is the general practice as t 
requiring contributions from employees; how the retirement allow- 
ance is calculated; what are its minimum and maximum amounts: 
what conditions as to age and years of service must be fulfilled befor 
a pension can be claimed; at what age retirement is permitted; at whiat 
age, if any, it is compulsory; whether pensions are given to disabled 
employees and, if so, under what conditions; what is the custom as 
to refund of contributions in case of death or withdrawal before a 
pension is gained; what is the cost of the system; how expenses o! 
administration are met—in brief, to learn all the attainable facts 
which may be of use to those contemplating the establishment or tlie 
reorganization of a retirement system. 


Labor Turnover 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics was the pioneer in research work 
as to the extent, causes, and cost of what has now become generally 
known as “the labor turnover.” These studies had to be dropped in 
1920 when the first severe reduction in the bureau’s appropriations 
was made. During the past year efforts were made to resume 
this work. Cooperation with the Metropolitan Life Insurance ‘0. 
has been perfected to the extent that that organization is now 
arranging the contacts with large employers who furnish to tie 
insurance company their records of labor turnover. The under- 
standing between this bureau and the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. is substantially this, that as soon as a sufficient number of estab- 
lishments signify their willingness to report labor turnover monthly 
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+o make it possible to classify these returns by industries and there is 
, sufficient volume of reports in each industry to make it possible to 
ostablish a labor turnover index, then the entire matter will be turned 
over to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In other words, the Metro- 
nolitan Life Insurance Co. undertook to do the field work necessary 
‘o put a labor turnover study on its feet. The results of the work of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. are published quarterly in the 
Labor Review. 

The value of a labor turnover study which could be developed into 
index numbers by industries is only beginning to be understood by 
the manufacturers and by the workers. 

It is now planned to have this study include also a labor stability 
index; that 1s to say, to show not only the number of workers who 
quit, die, or are discharged but also those who remain in the employ 
of the same corporation or company for a period of 12 months or 
longer. It is beginning to be realized that a study of the ‘‘stays” 
is quite as valuable as a study of the “quits.” Besides it brings out 
the fact that labor turnover is frequently confined to a very small 
percentage of the total employees. Cases are on record where there 
was a turnover of 234 per cent as applied to the entire pay roll; 19 
per cent, however, remained during the year, so that the 234 per cent 
must be applied not to 100 per cent of the employees but to 81 per 
cent. Again, there was an instance where 82 per cent of the employ- 
ees remained throughout the year, so that whatever labor turnover 
there was applied to 18 per cent of the jobs, but these changed so 
frequently that there was a 30 per cent labor turnover applied to the 
entire pay roll. 

The importance of locating the spot to which heavy turnover 
applies is for the purpose of determining whether or not there are 
bad conditions of labor in that particular area of the plant. 

Another value of labor turnover statistics that is just beginning 
to be realized is their application as a quantitative measure of the 
success of welfare plans, shop committee plans, stock distributions, 
and other schemes having as their basic economic purpose the holding 
of employees. 

Apprenticeship in the Building Trades 


Recent building activity throughout the country emphasized some 
unwholesome and unprofitable conditions in the building industry 
and led to a renewed interest in the question of apprentice training. 
To determine to what extent apprenticeship is a factor in the-indus- 
try, and what effect the agitation for a revival of the apprentice 
system is haying, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began an investiga- 
tion in June, 1926, in several cities. The bureau limited its study to 
actual apprenticeship; that is, actual contract or some equivalent 
obligation extending over a stipulated period of years. Helpers who 
are hired and dismissed according to the needs of the moment were 
not considered, even though they might be boys of apprentice age 
who may eventually become journeymen. 

l'he survey covered the following cities, which are considered repre- 
sentative: Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, 
Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Charleston, S. C.; Chicago, lll.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Memphis, Tenn.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Newark, N. J.; New Orleans, La.; New York City, 
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N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, P,.- ,,, 
St. Louis, Mo. "i 

Some of these cities were known to have organized movements = 
training apprentices in accordance with provisions of the Fedor! 
vocational education law. These were studied to determine {), 
operation of the system and the effects of the movement on the : ipply 
of mechanics. Other cities, about which the bureau had no previoy; 
information, were visited to determine whether or not anything wos 
being done in apprenticeship training by any of the parties at interes; 

Sources on which the bureau has drawn for information are th. 
local building-trades unions, the trade associations of employers 
where they are organized, builders’ exchanges, school authorities, and 
representative individual employers. Among the individual em. 
ployers visited were union and open-shop men and contractors why 
do and who do not employ apprentices. 

Factors entering into the apprentice question which have been 
made the salient points in the investigation are the supply of train- 
able material, the demand for trainees on the part of the contractors, 
the attitude of unions and employers toward apprenticeship and the 
efforts they are making to promote it, the extent and effect of union 
regulations governing apprenticeship, provisions for continuity of 
employment, the practicability and effectiveness of part-time school 
training, the different plans of concerted action on the part of organ. 
ized employers and journeymen, the record of completion of appren- 
ticeships, and the effect on the local building situation of the various 
systems on the one hand and lack of system on the other. 


Accident Compensation to Seamen 


A study is being made of the kind and severity of accidents among 
seamen and the amount and character of the compensation received. 


Publications 


[DURING recent years the bureau has placed increasing emphasis 

upon the prompt publication of the results of its work. For this 
parnone the Labor Review is of primary importance. In it are pub- 
ished the monthly compilations of retail and wholesale prices, 
employment statistics, and statistics of strikes and lockouts; the 
semiannual surveys of changes in cost of living; summaries of all 
wage surveys as soon as such surveys are completed; and the results 
of special studies, either in whole or in part. 

The detailed basic data of all important studies are later published 
in bulletin form. But there is usually and necessarily some delay in 
the printing of such bulletins, and the prompt publication of the 
principal findings of a study in the Labor Review meets the require- 
ments of the great majority of interested persons. 

Furthermore, for the use of those particularly concerned, mimeo- 
graphed or printed releases of the monthly studies of employment 
and prices and of the semiannual cost-of-living surveys are prep«red 
and made public as soon as the data are assembled. ‘Thus, 2s 4! 
example, a summary of the employment statistics for each month !s 
ready for distribution in mimeographed form on the 16th of the suc- 
ceeding month, and a printed pamphlet containing the full report, 
with charts, is mublished about two weeks later. 
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Labor Review 


The Labor Review is published on the 16th of each month. As 
noted above, its primary function is to serve as a medium for the 
prompt publication of the results of the bureau’s surveys and studies. 
In addition it seeks to follow the work of other agencies engaged. in 
activities affecting labor and to present the results of studies and 
reports in the labor field both in the United States and foreign 
countries. To this end the editorial division of the bureau secures 
and reviews practically all the curresi publications in any way 
dealing with labor matters. 

The Labor Review averages about 225 pages each month. It is 
impracticable to attempt a review of all the material published 
therein during the past year. It may be noted, however, that in addi- 
tion to the current reports on prices, employment, wages, and so 
forth, and the current reviews of labor developments, the Labor 
Review during that period contained some 35 special articles covering 
a very wide field. Most of these represented original work on the 
part of the bureau’s staff, while a few were contributed by outside 
students and investigators. Of these special articles the following 
are believed to be of unusual interest: Prevalence of five-day week 
in American industry; the municipal market system of Norfolk, Va.; 
changes in occupational character of immigration since the war; 
chambers of labor in Austria; productivity of railroad labor; two 
new monthly indexes of factory labor turnover; labor conditions 
during the 1926 apple harvest in the Wenatchee Valley; comparison 
of employment and productivity in manufacturing industries, 1919 
to 1925; the work of the International Labor Organization; exploi- 
tation of labor through nonpayment of wages, and efforts of labor 
offices to enforce payment; and cooperation as a world movement. 


Bulletins 


With few exceptions the bulletin method of publication is reserved 
for the more extended studies, which are too long for complete pub- 
lication in the Labor Review. As already pointed out, however, the 
effort is made in every case to publish a summary account of each 
study in the Labor Review, this summary appearing well in advance 
of the complete report and for most readers supplying all the infor- 
mation desired. ‘The bulletins, however, contain the detailed data 
which are essential for intensive analysis of a subject. 


Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924—1926 


During 1927 the bureau compiled and published a Handbook of 
Labor Statistics (Bul. No. 439), in which an effort was'made to 
bring together, in convenient form for reference purposes, digests 
of all the material published by the bureau of sufficiently late date 
to be of present-day interest and value. It is proposed to issue 
similar handbooks from time to time in future years. 


Printing 


The 12 numbers of the Labor Review issued during the past fiscal 
year represented a total of 2,785 printed pages. The 24 bulletins 
printed and delivered during the year represented a total of 3,926 
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printed pages. This makes a grand total of 6,711 pages. Tho 
printing is done by the Government Printing Office. 


Financial 


‘THE appropriation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the fisca] 
year 1926-27 was divided into two parts—salaries, $220). 
and miscellaneous expenses, $74,000. There were 115 persons on the 
permanent pay roll of the bureau on June 30, 1927. 
The scope of the bureau’s work is very extensive and much remains 
undone because of the limited appropriations. 


_—wowue 
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Public Service Retirement Systems: State Employees 


PART from teachers’ retirement systems and plans for pen- 
A sioning limited groups, such as judges or war veterans em- 
ployed in the public service, six States (Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania) have lecis- 
lation providing for the retirement on allowance of State employees. 
Such legislation is of decidedly recent date. Massachusetts led the 
way in 1911, with an act covering all persons employed “‘in the direct 
service of the Commonwealth or in the service of the metropolitan 
district commission, whose sole or principal employment is in such 
service.” In 1919 Connecticut passed an act authorizing retirement 
pensions for persons in the State service who met certain requirements 
as to age and length of service, and Maine recast her laws so as to 
extend to all State employees legislation which up to that time had 
applied only to those in the prison service and to public employees 
who were veterans of the Civil War. New York in 1920, New Jersey 
in 1921, and Pennsylvania in 1923 enacted laws establishing state- 
wide retirement systems, since which time there has been a lu!! in 
such legislation. The plans of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsy!- 
vania have already been discussed in the Review, in its issues for 
August and September. The other three are described in the follow- 
ing pages, together with a general summary and comparison of all 
six systems. 


State Pensions in Maine 


HE present situation as to pension legislation in Maine has been a 
progressive development from an act passed in 1909, which 
applied only to officials and employees of the State prison service. 
These, after 30 years of service, or, if they had reached the age o! 6), 
after 20 years of continuous service, might be retired upon the recoi- 
mendation of the warden and with the approval of the board o! 
prison commissioners and the governor and council, on a pension 0! 
one-half the salary received at the time of retirement. In 1913 «1 
act was passed providing a similar pension and retirement for vetersis 
of the Civil War in the State service, if they became incapacitate 0! 
active duty after 25 years of continuous service. In 1919 a third a 
authorized the retirement, after 25 years of continuous service, of any 
employee in any State institution or State department, upon the 
recommendation of the superintendent and board of trustees. 11 
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this case, while no minimum was set for the pension, its maximum was 
placed ab one-half the average salary received for the last five years. 
In 1923 an amendment to this act carefully defined the word “em- 
ployee’? so as to include clerks and other employees of the several 
State departments and State institutions, and teachers in the State 
normal schools, including such as had retired since March 1, 1920. In 


1925 another amendment brought within the scope of the law teachers 
in the Madawaska Training School, including those who had retired 
since March 1, 1920. 

The plan, as established by these acts and amendments, is not con- 
tributory, and does not give the employee any inherent right to retire- 
ment or pension. The superintendent of an institution or the head 
of a department may recommend an employee’s retirement, after 25 
years of service, if he considers it best to do so. Such recommenda- 
tions are sent to the governor and his council, who have full discretion 
as to what action they shall take, except that, if they decide to approve 
the retirement, the pension granted must not exceed the limit set by 
the law. No fund is maintained, but the legislature at each biennial 
session, makes an appropriation to cover pension payments for the 
next two years, estimating the amount required on the basis of the 
last two years’ experience. Should a deficiency occur, the amount 
needed is transferred from one of the other State funds. 

Very few retirements have been made under these provisions. 
Since the first law went into effect, 19 in all have been placed upon 
the pension roll, of whom 14 were still alive at the end of 1926. 
Eight of these retirants were prison employees, four were Civil War 
veterans, four were employed in the State hospital, two in the state- 
house, and one was a teacher. The pensions allowed them ranged 
from $252 per annum to $884, the average being $539. As of Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, the annual pension outlay was $8,000. 


State Pension for Retired Employees in Connecticut 


[N 1919 Connecticut passed an act to provide for retiring State 

employees (Public Acts, 1919, ch. 210), which became effective 
on duly 1 of that year. Since then various amendments have been 
passed, liberalizing the conditions for retirement. The system is 
noncontributory. The original act applied to all regular State em- 
ployees in the service at the time the law became effective and to 
those who entered thereafter. In 1923 amendments were passed 
bringing under the terms of the act persons who had retired before 
1917 with the qualifications as to age and service established by the 
act. Under these amendments three persons were placed on the 
pension roll. 


Administration 
_ The State board of finance and control, composed of 10 members, 
is in charge of the system. 
Source of Funds 
The State pays the entire amount of the pensions, or retired salaries, 


as they are termed in Connecticut. An appropriation is made for this 
Purpose in the general fund of the budget every two years, according 
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to an estimate of the amount needed. In case the estimate prove; from 
too small, whatever amount is needed to make up the balance jg whic 
transferred from the deficiency fund. | Thes 
rou 

Conditions for Retirement oral 
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The conditions for retirement have been altered several times, }j1 
by an amendment passed in 1923 length of service is made the only 
qualification, except in the case of those aged 70 or over who have 
not completed 30 years of service. These may be retired by the board 
of control after they have served for 20 or more years in the aggrevate. 
For others, retirement is permitted, regardless of age, after 30 years’ 
service, with a higher allowance for those who remain in the service 
for 40 years. 

There is no provision for disability allowance. 


































Retirement Allowances 


Under the amendment of 1923 an employee who is retired after 30 
years of service, or who, being over 70, is retired after 20 years, 
receives an annual allowance equal to one-half his average annual 
salary for the last five years. One who has served for 40 years 
receives an allowance equal to three-fourths of the salary at the time 
of retirement. Those who.under the earlier provisions of the act 
received allowances of a different amount are to continue to receive 


the sum first set, regardless of the changes introduced by the amend- 
ment of 1923. 
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Statistics 


At the end of the first year of operation there were eight persons 
on the roll, and during that year $4,269.56 was paid out for pensions. 
At the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, after the system 
had been in existence seven complete years, there were but 41 on the 
pension roll, or approximately 1.4 per cent of the active force em- 
ployed that year. The total amount paid out in pensions in 1926 was 
$52,411, or 0.6 per cent of the pay roll of the active force. 

Since the law first went into effect 56 persons have been placed on 
the pension roll. For these the average age at retirement was 7! 
years, the average length of service was 33 years, and the average 
annual pension was $1,123. 

In addition to these 56 persons 11 have been pensioned under 
special acts having no connection with the public service system, tlicir 
pensions amounting in 1926 to $12,420 a year. 

The total amount paid out for pensions from July 1, 1919, to June 
30, 1926, was $177,937. This total, however, includes the special 
pensions just mentioned, and as these varied from year to year, |t is 
not possible to say exactly what proportion of the amount was 
chargeable to the public service pensions. 





State Employees’ Annuity Fund of Massachusetts 


REVIOUS to the passage of chapter 532 of the Acts of Massac!i- 
setts of 1911, which established the present contributory sys(«", 
there was no general retirement plan for the employees of the C.1- 
monwealth or the metropolitan district. Some special groups |:ad 
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‘om time to time been covered by noncontributory pension systems 
hich the State administered and of which it bore the entire cost. 
These earlier systems may be summed up in a few words. The 
roups covered comprised judges, court officers and messengers, vet- 
srans of the Civil War, certain persons employed in prisons and 
-oformatories, the metropolitan park police, the district police, vet- 
rans of the Spanish War (veterans of the World War were later 
eluded with these), and scrub women employed in the statehouse. 
\]| of the laws under which these pensions were granted have been 
»mended so that persons belonging to these groups who entered the 
oublic service after July 1, 1921, should come under the genera! con- 
ributory plan, but those already in the service at that time remained 
under the provisions of the earlier plans. 

Under the nonecontributory plans persons were retired by their 
department head, subject to the approval of the governor and coun- 
cil, Their pensions are paid from special appropriations made in 
cordance with the laws providing for the different groups. The 
total amount paid in pensions under these plans during the year 
ending November 30, 1926, was $167,478. 

The new system was established by the act referred to above and 
hecame effective June 1, 1912. It has been amended several times, 
and in its present form is contained in chapter 32, General Laws of 
Massachusetts. 

Scope of System 


In general, the system covers all persons permanently and regu- 
larly employed in the direct service of the Commonwealth or in the 
service of the metropolitan district commission, whose sole or prin- 
cipal employment is in such service. Membership, after a proba- 
tionary period, is obligatory upon all employed since the establish- 
ment.of the system, but those in the service before that date were 
given their choice of entering or remaining outside. The law required 
ihem to make this choice before January 31, 1912, but this period 
was afterwards extended, and in 1924 a special amendment gave 
hose who had failed to enter the privilege of becoming members at 
any time before reaching age 70, provided they paid into the fund 
a sum equal to what would have been the amount of their regular 
contributions, with accumulated interest, had they entered June 1, 
1912, 

Certain classes of State employees are excluded from membership, 
and certain others come in under special provisions. The excluded 
classes are, briefly, as follows: (1) Officers elected by popular vote; 
(2) persons devoting too little time to the service to make it their 
“sole or principal employment”; (3) persons aged 55 or over when 
employed; (4) judges; (5) certain groups of employees entitled to 
pensions under the earlier schemes. 

Those brought in by special provision include employees paid 
partly by the State and partly by a county having a retirement 
system; persons, regardless of age, in the employ of a department or 
institution formerly administered by a city, county, or corporation 
which is taken over by the State; the nonteaching force, such as jani- 
tors, engineers, ete., employed in training schools maintained and 
controlled by the department of education in buildings owned by 
the Commonwealth (if the building is not so owned, these are not 
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employees of the State, and consequently are not. included 
persons aged 55 or over who, previous to entering the State sepy;,., 
have been members of the teachers’ retirement association. (sy, ‘a 
appointed by the governor for a fixed term of years, if unde; 55 at 
the time of appointment, may become members of the syste }, 
making written application within one year from the date o! 
ment or reappointment. 

A further special provision covered employees who were 55 oy oye 
at the time the system was adopted. These might not become jnow. 
bers, but were entitled upon retirement to a nonmember’s peysiy 
of $200 a year. 


» and 
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Administration 


The administration of the retirement system is vested in a board 
of three members, the State treasurer, ex officio, one employce mo. 
ber elected by his fellows, and the third chosen by these two. Tp 
State treasurer is custodian of the funds of the system and has powe 
to invest and reinvest, in accordance with the law, any amounts no; 
required for current disbursements. The board is required to {i 
annually with the commissioner of insurance a sworn detailed sig 
ment showing the financial condition of the system on December 
31 and its financial transactions for the year ending on that date 
Subject to the same conditions and requirements the treasurer must 
file a sworn statement showing the financial condition of the system 
on the same date. 

Source of Funds 


Contributions from members.—The employees are required to make 
contributions of 5 per cent of their salaries up to $1,560 a year, any 
amounts received in excess of that sum being exempt from the require- 
ment. The original law provided that the contributions should be 
not less than 1 nor more than 5 per cent of the salaries, but it was 
found difficult to establish any general plan of percentage which 
would accomplish the same proportionate retirement allowance for 
all members, since at that time there were no data as to ages al 
which employees would elect to retire. It was decided that members 
should be given the choice of contributing 3 per cent or 5 per ceut 
of the salary, but later it was ruled that all who entered the service 
after June 1, 1918, must pay the 5 percent rate. In 1926 an amend: 
ment to the law permitted those employees who had at some time 
contributed only 3 per cent of their salary or wages and who had 
changed to the 5 per cent basis to make up the amount required to 
bring the accumulated contributions up to what they would hav 
been had the 5 per cent rate been chosen from the first. As the 
retirement allowance depends on the amount of accumulated contt- 
butions, as well as on the age at retirement, the importance oi! ts 
provision is evident. 

Contributions from the State -—The State contributes such aiounts 
as are needed (a) to meet its share of the allowances for current 
service; (6) to pay the full allowance for service rendered prior 
June 1, 1912; (c) to make up any deficiencies due to an inadequate 
estimate of the needs of the preceding year; and (d) to meet the cos! 
of disability retirements and benefits to dependents of employees 
who die as a result of injury received in the service. The board 
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jbmits each year estimates of the amount of appropriations required 
fom the State to pay the allowances for the following year. It has 
ven found that about 7 per cent of the members eligible for retire- 
ment leave the service without waiting ior compulsory retirement 


4 70. The State also pays the entire cost of administering the 


cvystem. 
: Conditions for Retirement 


Superannuation or service retirement is permitted at 60, after 15 
or more years of continuous service, or, regardless of age, after 35 
vears of continuous service. Employees who, when the system was 
established in 1912, had reached the age of 55 years might be retired 
st any time after reaching 60, whatever their length of service might 
have been. Retirement is compulsory at 70. : 

Retirement is permitted after 15 years of continuous service if an 
employee becomes permanently disabled. Medical certification is 

required and reexamination may be ordered by the board at any time. 

Accidental disability retirement is permitted, without requirement 
as to age or length of service, for any member who is found, after 
examination by one or more physicians selected by the board, to 
have been permanently incapacitated, mentally or physically, by 
injuries sustained through no fault of his own while in the actual 
performance of duty. 

- Written application for disability retirement must be received by 
fthe board within two years from the date of the applicant’s last 
salary payment. 

Uther retirements —When members of the system are husband and 
wife, if one of the two retires or is retired, the board may also retire 
the other at the same time. When this is done, the enforced retirant 
receives an allowance calculated in the usual way for the age attained, 
except that the provision for minimum allowances does not apply 
in such a case, 

Retirement Allowances 


Upon service or superannuation retirement the member receives an 
allowance consisting of an annuity bought by his accumulated con- 
tributions, plus a pension of equal amount paid by the State. The 
amount of the annuity, and consequently of the pension, depends 
upon the sex and age of the retirant, and the amount of the accumu- 
lated contributions (which in turn depends upon the length of service). 
The total allowance may not fall below $300 a year nor exceed one- 
half of the retirant’s final compensation; i. e., his average annual 
salary for five years before retirement. If the accumulated con- 
tributions would purchase an annuity amounting to more than one- 
iourth of the final compensation, the extra amount is returned to the 
retirant in a lump sum. For those in the service prior to 1912, if 
their accumulated contributions will not purchase an annuity equal 
to one-fourth of their final compensation, the State pays whatever 
Pension is needed to bring the total ailowance up to the maximum 
permitted, one-half of the final compensation. 

lhe allowance for permanent disability retirement is calculated in 
the same way as the allowance for service retirement. 

For accident disability retirement, the allowance is one-half the 
salary received at the time of the accident, the State paying whatever 
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pension is needed to bring the total allowance up to 
If the retirant is entitled, as a result of his injury, to receive eo, 
pensation under the workmen’s compensation law, he musi choall 
between this and the retirement allowance, as he can not receive jy), 
Options.—-Instead of taking the normal retirement allowyy.. 
calculated as above, a member may if he prefers take upon 
a smaller allowance with the proviso that, if he dies before haying 
received the full actuarial equivalent of his contributions at the tiy, 
of retirement, any difference will be paid to his estate. ‘ 
Refunds.—In case of withdrawal, dismissal, or death, 
accumulated contributions are returned either to him or to his estat, 
Provision for dependents.—If a member is killed, or dies as a diroo 
result of an accident incurred in the performance of duty, his widoy 
receives, during widowhood, the allowance to which he would have 
been entitled had the result been permanent disability instead of 
death—one-half of his salary at the time the accident occurred 
If there is no widow, the same allowance is paid to a child or children 
under 16, and is continued until the youngest child reaches 16, 
In other cases no provision is made for dependents, except as the 
choice allowed under the options at the time of retirement makes 
some such provision. 


S figure. 
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birement 


member's 


Statistics 


The contributory system has been in operation approximately 
15 years. It must be remembered that it exists side by side with the 
old noncontributory systems which still cover quite a number of the 
State employees; therefore, the number of State employees and the 
members of the system are not identical. As mentioned before, 
since 1921 no new memberships in noncontributory systems have 
been allowed. 

The following table shows, for. the years specified, the approx- 
mate number of State employees, the active membership of the 
State system, and the number of its beneficiaries: 


TABLE 1.—-MEMBERSHIP AND BENEFICIARIES OF STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
1913, 1920, AND 1926 








Per cent Per cent 


: Active benefici- | benefic- 
Number Number of ~ shad 
Year ending Nov. 30— of State | Member- |” henefici- moat -~ 


ship of : form of form of 
employees system aries State active mem 


employees 




















! Includes 3 widows. 


The difference between the membership of the system and the 
number of State employees is not quite so great as indicated by this 
table, because the latter group includes employees who have not 
finished their probationary period, but who will at its close become 
members of the State system. 

[t will be seen that the increase in beneficiaries has been gradual 
and that their ratio to the number of active members at the close 0! 
the period is small. The number on the pay roll is, of course, co” 
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tinualls changing as the old annuitants die and the new ones are 
nlaced on the roll. 
* Gince the time the law became operative, June 1, 1912, to the end 
of November, 1926, 532 employees have been granted a retirement 
allowance, and in addition 3 allowances have been granted to widows 
on account of death of husband from accidental injuries received in 
the line of duty. Of this total, 183 have died, so there are at present 
349 former employees receiving retirement allowances, in addition to 
the 3 dependents. Of the retirants on the roll at present, 123 were 
retired compulsorily at age 70 or over; 186 were retired upon their 
request between 60 and 70 years of age; 12 were under age 60 with 35 
vears of service; 4 were wives retired at the time of retirement of hus- 
hands: 19 were retired for ordinary.permanent disability, and 4 for 
permanent accident disability because of injuries received in the 
line of duty. One beneficiary, an employee aged over 55 when the 
retirement law was passed, was retired under the special provisions 
made for such cases. (See p. 34.) The average age of the 349 on 
the retired list at the close of the fiscal year 1926 is 70.46 years, the 
rance being from 42 to 91 years. Twenty-eight were 80 years or over. 
It was not possible to obtain full information regarding the average 
age and years of service of all who had retired since the plan became 
effective, but the data for the latest four years covered are given in 
Table 2: 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE AGE AND YEARS OF SERVICE OF RETIRANTS, 1923 TO 1926 








Superannuation Disability 





Year ending | 


| 
Nov. 30— Num- | Average 
age 


| i 

| Average; Num- | | Average 

ares i rerage 

erage | years of| ber of Average years of 
service 


Average} Num- | ne 
- " AV 
years of| berof | ~ 
cases service eases | service | eases | 

| 


ber of . 
age 





44 66. 0 0 5 21.0 48 | 26.0 
67.0 25. 5 20. 0 51) 66. 25.0 
25. 7| 21.0 35| 67. 25.0 
| € 1< ‘ | 
68. 2 2 | _» 24.8 37 | z 22.7 











213.0 











! Ordinary permanent disability. 2 Accidental disability. 


Considering first the superannuation retirants it is evident that 
during these four years there has not been much variation in either 
the average age at retirement or the average length of service, but 
that the trend in the two items is in opposite directions; 1. e., the 
average age has increased, while the average length of service has 
decreased. The average age seems distinctly high. When a retire- 
ment system is installed, the first few years are apt to see a dispro- 
portionately large number of aged retirants, since those who have 
grown too old for efficient service are placed upon the pension rolls 
as soon as possible, and thereafter the average age at retirement tends 
to be lower. The earliest data shown in this table are for the 
twelfth year of operation, so that this particular cause would have 
ceased to affect the figures, and the age at retirement can only be 
taken to show the tendency of the employees to remain in the service 
as long as. they feel able to do so. 
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The age of the disability retirants is also high, and th, 
length of service is considerably in excess of that require: 
such retirement is permitted. 

Allowances and benefits.—The relation between the pay rol] of 4) 
active force and the amounts paid out in allowances and eyo 
for the two years 1920 and 1926 1s shown in Table 3. Unfortiy, 
it was not possible to obtain the pay-roll data for the year 19)3 
for that year the relationship has necessarily been omitted. 


TABLE 3.—RELATION BETWEEN PAY ROLL AND PENSIONS, 1920 AN 


[The pay-roll figures are as of Nov. 30 of each year, while the benefits are for the calen« 























| Allowances for member beneficiaries Total p 
$2 cs Fas ste 1s an 
Superannuation : 
Year | Pay roll of retirement | Bh yang 
x | active force | Disability | pendents | 
| retirement | | Amount 
Per cent of 
Amount active | 
| pay roll | 
| 
we 6 mae eer ee ee TPT TI. | 
1913 5 ENE OT ey eel FA + blag aan eh cus 44 hcateed $18, 367 
1920 _..| $13, 428, 471 66, 140 0. 49 OE 70 his 3 67, 914 
1926 "| "18, 618, 904 133, 876 | 72 $108} $1,843. | 143, 827 
It will be noticed that while the amount paid out in allowances 
and benefits shows a large actual increase, its relative increase has 
5 ? . . > 
been small, so that after the system has been in operation for 14 
’ « 


years, it forms less than 1 per cent of the pay roll of the activ: | 
The actual increase is perhaps more clearly shown in the statement 
below, giving the amount paid by the State in pensions each year 
for the period 1915 to 1926. (The total allowances for these - 
are, of course, larger, since they include the annuity bought with 
the members’ contributions as well as the pensions.) 


Amounts paid for pensions by the State under contributory plan, 1915 | 


Year Amount Year Amount 
BORO < ities swdiedis S30, 434 | 10GB iii J cowrv ek yee 72, 34: 
7 Beene aa  - LE" SSRs eee 83, 6 
TE Fe REIS ee eee ree eee ya Pas Te 98, 245 
on biel a Ee” Eee ee 110 
Wake lcrdtinecdcenbaneicate ee ee 120, 004 
RG thik aiiwadiste man Gy Sees eee oe oe ee 128 





This statement shows that the amount paid in pensions in 1°26 1s 
more than four times as great as that paid in 1915, and that wiii 
the increase has been continuous it has been especially marked 11! 
the latest three years. , 

The total average allowance paid in 1926 was $414. This iter 
has increased considerably since the first year of operation as shown 
in Table 4, giving the average and largest retiring allowance pid 
during each year since the system was installed. 
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GEST en! sy ae ALLOWANCE PAID IN SPECIFIED 
tARS 








Average 
retire- 
ment 

jallowance 


Largest 
retire- 
ment 
allowance 


] 
i 


} 


Year ending Nov. 30— 


Average 
retire- 
ment 
allowance 


Largest 
retire- 
ment 


lallowance 


| 





$201 
283 
285 
805 
305 
315 
328 


$905 | 
905 | 
905 
1,170 
1, 150 
1, 159 | 
1, 209 | 
} 


$334 $1, 200 
355 1, 363 
372 1, 557 
382 1, 363 
385 1, 363 
395 1, 771 
414 1, 961 

















The highest allowances, being individual matters, naturally vary 
widely from year to year, and while their amount has increased 

materially, there has been no regular progression. The average 
les ances, on the other hand, show a slow but continuous increase. 
With the exception of 1914 there i is not a single year in which the 
average is less than that paid in the preceding year, and only one 
which it is not greater. 

"The dependents are so few that their pensions do not affect the 
veneral averages. In 1926 there were but three of these, widows, for 
en the av erage allowance was $614 and the highest was $750 a 
year. 

For the period 1923 to 1926 it was possible to obtain in considerable 
detail facts as to the average final eompensation of the retirements 
and their average annuity, pension, and total allowance. Table 5 
shows these data. 


AVERAGE ANNUITY, PENSION, AND TOTAL RETIREMENT 


1923 TO 1926 


TABLE 5. ALLOWANCE, 








j 
Average | Average 

retirement 
allowance 


Number of salary last 5 Average 


Average 
cases wm am | annuity 


»nsic 
peas pension 





Superannuation 





$476. 00 
447. 00 
459. 00 
560. 00 


$411. 00 | 
350. 00 

362. 00 | 
3.14 





$310. 00 
362. 00 
397.00 
296. 00 
657. 00 


00 | 
00 
00 
60 
00 


260. 
325. 
348. 
267. 
605. 





i 








$1, 425. 00 
1, 492. 00 
1, 578. 00 | 
1, 680. 00 | 


$400. 00 
347. 00 
360. 00 | 
432. 00 


71.00 
90. 00 
104. 00 





1 Ordinary permanent disability. 2 Accident disability. 
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As these averages refer to the retirants of a single year, 
urally differ from the averages shown in Table 4, which ar: 
all the allowances current during a given year. Comparing ; 
it will be seen that the average allowance received by the 
of 1926 was $536, an increase of 84 per cent over the avers 
ance, $291, prevailing i in 1913, which, being the first full y 
system’s operation, is not much affected by earlier retireme: 
ability allowances, however, are included in the total for 19: 
no such allowances were paid before 1914, so a fairer com) 
between tne average for 1913 and the average superannuatic 
ance of 1926. This shows an increase of 92 per cent. 


V nat. 
Sed on 
‘ tables 
‘tiran g 


Finances of the System 


Table 6 shows the income and expenditures of the systen 
first year of operation, for 1920, and for 1926: 


Taste 6.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF MASSACHUSETTS EM 
ANNUITY FUND, 1913, 1920, AND 1926 








Receipts 91; : 26 Expenditures 





From employees_. _.-_.-|$108, \s272, 481 |$510, 791 || Superannuation allow- 
From State , 938 75, 391 | 141, 443 ances... ...- .|$18, 367 
All other sources. ..__.- ‘ 44, 082 | 132,980 || Disability allowances___|._..._. 
Dependents. Se whe 
391, 954 | 785, 214 7 | 
Total benefits__.__| 18,367 | 67,914 
7,321 | 10% 
Cost of administration._| 6,649 | 11,749 





Total expenses -__._| 32,337 | 186, 379 























The increase in the contributions from employees is due not only 
to the increase in the membership of the system, but also to a change 
in the rate of contribution required. It will be remembered that at 
first employees were permitted a choice between a contribution of 3 
or 5 per cent of the amount of salary subject to contribution, but 
that, beginning with June, 1918, the 5 per cent rate was made obli 
atory on all new entrants. 

In regard to expenditures, the table shows how the system has 
been extended since its inception. As first established, it provided 
only for superannuation retirement. In 1914 allowances for dis- 
ability retirants were added and in 1921 benefits to dependents of 
those dying from injuries received in the performance of duty were 
included. 

It will be noticed that the cost of administration is modcrate, 
being in 1926 $1.46 per capita for the active membership of the sys 
tem, and amounting to aly 1.62 per cent of the total amount paid 
into the fund. 

The total receipts of the system from the time it began operation 
up to December, 1926, were $5,770,554, and the total expenditures 
for the same period $2,394,595. 
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Summary of State Systems 


OMPARING these three plans with one another and with the 
C three discussed in earlier issues of the Labor Review, it is 
eviden that while they differ in various details there is a consider- 
able resemblance in their outlines. 
~ The Maine and Connecticut systems differ essentially from the 
others in that they are noncontributory, and a number of differences 
indetail follow from thisfundamental divergence. The others are alike 
in their main features, varying only in the manner in which these are 
worked out, All six are intended to apply to all regular and perma- 
nent State employees not covered by some other recognized pension 
plan, 2 provision which in all these States rules out teachers. In New 
York special provision is made for bringing in employees of cities, 
towns, and counties, and Massachusetts includes employees paid 
partly by the State and partly by counties. Table 7 brings together 
the main features of all six plans: 
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Administration 


A comparison of the six systems shows that in the matter of o, 
ployee representation they are evenly divided. In Maine 4, 
Connecticut the management of the plan is intrusted to 4 sit 
body, and in New York to a State official, the employees hay in: 
representation whatever. The Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania systems are administered by boards on which the 
employees have either one or two representatives, chosen by them. 
selves from their own number. 


Conditions for Retirement 


Age. —in this respect there have been many changes in the various 
systems since they were established, but taking “them as o! the 
present date, two make no requirements as to age, and four set 60 
as the proper age for optional retirement, sometimes coupling with 
itaservicerequirement. Maine has only a service requirement, and 
in ge ‘neral this is true of Connecticut, though here a modification ig 
made in favor of those who reach 70 without the service qualifica- 
tion. New York and New Jersey permit retirement at 60 without 
regard to service, and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania permit it 
at the same age with a service requirement. 

Maine, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania set no age at which retire- 
ment is ‘compulsory, but Massachusetts and New Jersey require 
it at 70. New York at first did the same, but there was so much 
complaint against this feature that the law was amended to set the 
compulsory age at 80, with progressive modifications which will 
bring it down to 70 by 1936. 

Service requirements.—Maine requires 25 consecutive years of 
service and Connecticut 30, or 20 if the employee has reached 70 
with fewer than 30 years of service. Massachusetts eauires 15 
years of service for retirement at 60, but permits it at any age after 
35 years of service. Pennsylvania requires a minimum of 5 years 
and New York and New Jersey make no service requirement. 

Disability retirements.—Maine and Connecticut make no special 
provision for disability. ‘Theother States permit retirement on allow- 
ance for disability after a certain length of service, Massachusett ts and 
New York fixing the term at 15 years, New Jersey at 10, and Pe nn- 
sylvania at 5. Massachusetts, New York, and New Jersey make a 
further provision for accident disability, i i. e., disability arising from 
injury received in the direct performance of duty. For such dis- 
ability, retirement on allowance is permitted without any require 
ments as to either age or length of service. 

All four States require that the fact of disability should be estab- 
lished by medical examination and certification and provide | 
the retirant must submit to reexamination whenever ordered. 


Source of Funds 


In Maine and Connecticut the State provides the necessary funds, 
appropriations being made at the regular sessions of the legislatures 
according to estimates furnished. In the other States the funds are 
secured through contributions from the employees, contributions by 


| 


the public authorities, interest on investments and money in |) ank, 
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oecasional profits on investments and the like, the contributions from 
the employees and the State being the main sources. 

Contributions from employees.—In all four States the employee’s 
contribution is made in the form of a percentage of his salary or 
wage, which is deducted before his salary is paid him. In Massa- 
chusetts, for all who entered the service after June 30, 1918, the 
contribution is 5 per cent of the salary up to $1,560 a year, all salary 
over that amount being exempt from contribution. In New York 
and New Jersey the percentage is determined by the employee’s 
sex, age at entrance, and kind of work, and in Pennsylvania the 
employee is given a choice between two rates, based on age at en- 
trance, the amount of the retirement allowance being determined by 
the rate chosen. 

Contributions from State-——In Maine and Connecticut appropria- 
tions are made as needed for the payment of pensions. In the 
other systems, the State’s contribution is usually divided into several 
parts, determined by different calculations. One part is needed to 
provide for the payment of pensions for service currently rendered, 
another to defray the cost of special benefits, such as the accident 
disability allowance, and another to pay the allowances for service 
rendered before the system went into effect. In addition the State, 
in all these systems, pays the full cost of administration of the plan. 
In theory the different amounts, except the expense of administration, 
are calculated either as a percentage of the active pay roll, or as a 
flat sum which, if continued through a specified period, will extin- 
cuish the claim, and the total amount thus found is appropriated 
regularly. In practice, there is occasionally some irregularity about 
the appropriations; the State accepts its full responsibility, but some- 
times prefers to postpone its payments or part of them. 

In addition to these two sources of income, interest upon the 
accumulated contributions of employees and the State is an important 
factor in building up the reserves. In 1926 the New Jersey fund 
received a gross amount of $61,680 from this source and the New 
York fund, $330,290. 


Retirement Allowances 


Under the Maine law the governor and council have entire discre- 
tion as to the amount which may be granted as an allowance, except 
that it may not be more than one-half the average annual salary 
received for the last five years of service. In Connecticut the amount 
is ordinarily one-half of the average annual salary for the last five 
years of service, but if the retirant has served 40 years it is three- 
fourths of this average salary. 

In the other States the allowance is composed of two parts, an 
annuity bought by the retirant’s accumulated contributions and a 
pension from the State, which, in the case of service retirement, is 
equal to the annuity. For those in the service before the system was 
established, the State provides both pension and annuity to cover 
the years of prior service, so that the total allowance is the same as 
if they had been paying contributions from the time they entered the 
public employ. In Massachusetts the minimum allowance is $300 
a year, and the maximum is one-half of the average annual salary for. 
the last five years of service. If the employee has served so long that 


his accumulated contributions would purchase an annuity amounting 
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to more than one-fourth of this final compensation, the State retipp< 
the excess to him in a lump sum at the time of retirement. The othe; 
States do not set a maximum, but the employee’s contributions hay. 
been calculated to produce, for those who enter the service at a pes. 
sonably early age and remain until they reach the retirement ave. , 
sum which will purchase an annuity approximating one-fourth of ¢}. 
final compensation, so that the total allowance will be around one. 
half of this compensation. 

The allowances for disability and accident disability retire; en; 
are usually fixed as a proportion of a normal retirement allowance. 
the employee’s contributions being used to purchase an annuity and 
the State altering its pension as may be necessary to make the allow- 
ance reach the figure set. In the case of accident disability, the 
State will, if necessary, make up the whole allowance, and in any eas¢ 
its contribution is more liberal than in the case of ordinary disability 
or service retirement. ) 

Refund of Contributions 


As Maine and Connecticut do not require contributions from their 
employees, the question of refunds does not arise. The other 
States all return the contributions, with compound interest, upon the 
death, dismissal, or withdrawal of the employee. Pennsylvania 
permits a retiring employee, if he prefers, to receive the actuarial 
equivalent of his accumulated contributions in either an annuity 
or a deferred annuity. 

Provision for Dependents 


Maine and Connecticut make no provision for dependents. The 
other States permit options at the time of retirement by which the 
retirant may, if he chooses, receive a smaller allowance for himself 
with some provision for dependents after his death, the nature of the 
options differing considerably in the various States. 

If death occurs from ordinary causes while a member is stil! in 
the service, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania make no 
provision for the dependents, except as the refund of the accumulated 
contributions may be looked upon as @ provision, but New York, if 
the decedent has served for at least one year, makes an additional 
lump-sum payment to his dependents, based upon length of service, 
but not to exceed one-half of his last year’s salary. 

If death results from some accident or exposure incurred in the 
direct performance of duty, Massachusetts, New York, and New 
Jersey all provide a pension of one-half of the member’s final com- 
pensation to his widow during widowhood, or to children under a 
certain age. 





Explanation of the New Index of Wholesale Prices 


By Erseceert Stewart, U.S. Commisstonnr or Lasor Statistics ' 


the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
In the compilation of the first, in so far as any method was 
used, it was that of Sauerbeck. The price base had a spread o! |") 


en is the fourth form of a wholesale price index launched by 





1 Address before the New York section of the American Statistical Association, Oct. 27, 1927. 
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vears, being the average of prices from 1890 to 1899. The Sauerbeck 
-ystem amounts to an index based upon an average of relatives, and 
the element of weighting as we understand it now is entirely ignored. 
The less said about that index the better. 

[t was entirely discarded in 1913, and a new and weighted index 
was compiled. This was first published in 1914 in Bulletin No. 181. 
In it a system of weighting the money prices of commodities by 
their physical quantities sold in the markets was introduced for the 
first tume in the United States, and the aggregative method of com- 
putation was employed. The aggregative method had been advo- 
cated for a number of years by G. H. Knibbs, of Australia, and was 
probably first actually put into practice by him. The older indexes, 
like the bureau’s old index, were based either upon the Sauerbeck 
method, or on other methods more or less kept as secrets. 

lhe 1914 index covered 297 articles or price series. They were 
weighted by the census data of 1909, and the price base chosen was 
the average of the prices for the year 1913. 

A revision of this index was made in 1921, and the number of 
commodities was increased to 404. Prices were weighted by the then 
new 1919 census data instead of the census data of. 1909, and the 
index numbers for all back years were revised accordingly. The base 
price of 1913 was retained, and at this time the plan was adopted of 
including in two different commodity groups such articles as properly 
belong to both groups. Thus structural steel, nails, and certain other 
metal products used in building were placed in the group of building 
materials as well as in that of metal products. Similarly, food articles 
produced on the farm, and which reach the consumer unchanged in 
form, such as potatoes, eggs, and milk, were included both among 
farm products and among foods. In computing the general index 
number for all commodities, however, such articles were counted only 
once, thereby avoiding duplication in the final results. Again all 
index numbers were revised back to 1890. These index numbers 
were continued to August of the present year. 

In the bureau’s latest revised index numbers, the results of which 
have recently been announced, the number of commodities has again 
been increased—this time to 550. This was done in order to give 
representation to certain commodities, such as automobiles, which 
now loom up large in the country’s commerce but which formerly 
were unimportant. Other important commodities have been added, 
such as farm machinery, family sewing machines, cookstoves, by- 
product coke, manufactured gas, and prepared fertilizers, prices for 
which have only recently become available to the bureau. All of 
these articles have been added in the effort to make the bureau’s 
wholesale-price index represent as large a cross section of the country’s 
commerce as it is possible to accomplish under present conditions. 

On the other hand, a few articles carried in the index of 1921 have 
been discarded for the reason that their use has been superseded by 
other types of commodities. A striking instance of this is clay 
worsted, which is no longer used to any appreciable extent in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing. 

Distribution of the articles or price series among the various groups 
under the revisions of the bureau’s index number is as follows: 
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NUMBER OF ARTICLES OR PRICE SERIES IN EACH COMMODITY gq} 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS’ INDEX NUMBERS OF j 
AND 1927 





Commodity group 








Farm products 

} ‘OK ye {s 

C loths and clothing. 

= les and leather products. 
xtile products 

Fuel and lighti ng. 

Metals and metal products. - 

Buil ding mater 

Chemicals and drugs. 

House-furnishing goods - - 

Rc Ng, EET I A, IE TREE NAL LEER OSS ER. YC, PS 








The new index uses as a weighting factor the average of the ; 
suses of 1923 and 1925 for manufactured products, and for agricy 
tural products the averages of 1923, 1924, and 1925. Wherever 
reliable data could be secured for the mid-census year of 1924 these 
were used in the adjustment of the weighting factor. In the matter 
of agriculture 1 think we must concede that the variation in volume 
of crops is so great that a somewhat broader base for the weighting 
factor is desirable. Having accepted the broader time base for the 
weighting factor of agricultural products, I accepted in the interes 
of uniformity a broader time base for the weighting factor of all 
commodities. The price base has been changed from the average 
of 1913 to the average of 1926. The principle of an average for one 
year as the price-base line has not been abandoned. 

Some rearrangement of commodities has been made with respect 
to certain groups. Thus hides, which now are almost entirely a 
packing-house output, have been removed from the farm- prod: ucts 
group and assigned to the newly added group of hides and leather 
products. To “this group also belong shoes, formerly with cloths 
and clothing, and leather, formerly in the miscellaneous group. 
The new group of textile products includes all of the former cluth 
and clothing group with the exception of shoes; also, it includes manila 
hemp, jute, rope, and Mexican sisal, formerly carried in the miscel- 
laneous group. It also includes two new commodities—binder 
twine and burlap. 

For a number of commodities composite prices are now being used, 
instead of prices from a single source. This applies to leather har- 
ness, suitcases, and traveling bags, anthracite and eeenous ¢ cot oal, 
manufactured gas, plows, automobiles, sewing machines, cook: 
brick, Portland cement, prepared fertilizers, furniture, and 
mobile tires. In all cases simple averages of the prices ob! 
from different sources have been made in order to arrive 
composite prices. To preserve the continuity of the informa' 

care is taken that the quotations for any month be obtained froin 
same sources and on articles of the same description as the 1 
before. These composite prices are believed to furnish a 
accurate barometer of price changes than would prices based 
single source of information. For example, monthly prices of build: 
bricks are obtained from 82 manufacturers in different parts 0! | 





1 Includes certain commodities classified also in another group. 
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antry. These 82 prices are averaged to obtain the composite 
woe. No attempt is made to weight the different elements entering 
49 any composite price, since in most cases it would be a physical 
possibility to arrive at the quantity of the article sold at the 
ported price. In a few instances, where the reported prices were 

soapded as truly representative, the composite price has been made 

‘») only three quotations, but in no case from less than three. In 

eases the prices, whether individual or composite, have been 
~owhted by the quantities of the article marketed in the three years 

\g23, 1924, and 1925, or in the case of manufactured products, by 

averave for 1923 and 1925. 

In addition to the simple composite price we have, as in the case 

‘ sutomobiles and several other commodities, what might be con- 
dered a weighted composite price. We carry six automobiles— 

‘ord, Chevrolet, Dodge, Buick, Cadillac, and Packard. We get 
‘ho price of each type of Ford passenger car sold in a month, for 
xample. From this we make an unweighted average price, since 
‘t has been found impossible in practice to ascertain the volume of 
sales for each type of car. We do this for each of the six makes. 
Then, to get the composite price used in the weighted index, we 
proceed as follows: The total production of all makes of passenger 
cars in the base weighting period 1923-1925 is divided into six parts 
according to ‘the relative volume of sales in 1926 of the six makes as 
conpared with each other. In other words, the six makes are taken 
as representing all makes of cars. Then we weight the average 
price of each of the six makes by its proper figure and add the results. 
The weighted composite prices or aggregates are then resolved into 
index numbers in the usual manner. There are other instances 
in which this weighted composite occurs, but they need not be dis- 
ussed here. It must be understood that in the case of automobiles 
we have the advantage of knowing with practical accuracy the 
number of each make of car placed on the market each year. 

Bulletin No. 453, already issued, we have published the list 
¢. .50 articles classified by their various groups. We have also 
published the weights used for each. 

Aside from the general and clear-cut presentation of the index 

numbers by groups and by all conieundition there will be other 
presentations. For instance, we will show an index of farm products 
as against nonagricultural products. However, our farm-products 
sroup will be farm products just as they come from the farm, and 
will not inelude any manufactures. For instance, fluid milk is sold 
by the farmer and as such is a farm product. However, we have 
taken the position that if the farmer changes his milk into cheese 
ie ls to that extent a cheese manufacturer, and cheese will be listed 
as a manufactured product. 
There will be another index divided into three groups—raw mate- 
rials, semimanufactured articles, and finishe roducts. Here 
again there is an entire reclassification of raw commie and the group 
wil contain raw materials as we understand the term; that is, raw ma- 
‘erial as it is produced in its natural state. For instance, it will 
contain iron ore but it will not contain pig iron. When it comes to 
what to include in the semimanufactured group the classification will 
1ave to be more or,less arbitrary. To a lesser degree this applies 
to the finished products also. 
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In the nature of things the sampling method must stil] contro! 
Even though we were able to increase by fivefold the number of 
articles which we include, it would still be a sampling method 
However, to give you an idea of the size of the sample, the ;,, 
value of the bureau’s 550 selected articles for 1925 was $45,309,236, yi 


whereas the total of all goods entering into the market for 1995 \,,. 


approximately $84,000,000,000. In other words, the bureau’s gay)), 
is over 50 per cent of the total value of all commodities of whatsoo,, 
nature entering into the markets of the United States. Of eo), 
we do not include as commodities either real estate, buildings, stop. 
and bonds, or a number of other things which will readily sycors, 

themselves to your minds. 

lf we take the groups, however, our sample is relatively very myc) 

larger. The bureau’s farm-products group, on 1925 prices, has , 

value of $10,339,794,000. This is larger than the value shown by 
the Department of Agriculture for crops. The reason for this is ths 

the Agricultural Department’s figures are for crops only and exclude 
livestock sold for food, while the bureau’s farm-products group 
includes such livestock. Our foods group exceeds the census figure 
for the chief food industries by some $700,000,000; however, this is 
accounted for largely by the fact that our prices are sale prices while 
the census figures are production values—practically, cost of produc- 
tion. Our fuel and lighting exceeds the figure given by the Bureay 
of Mines and the census, but here again the Bureau of Mines 
quotes f. o. b. mine values of coal, while the Bureau of Labor Siatis 

ties figure is the sale value in the primary markets. Resales are 
eliminated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as far as possible. 

For the 550 articles which we carry, the term ‘‘sampling method” 
hardly applies, because our weights are assumed to be those of ihe 
total amounts marketed; and how nearly this proves to be true is 
shown by the fact that our total for 1925 is $45,309,236,000, whereas 
the census and other sources of information from which we get our 
weights show a corresponding total of approximately $46,500 ,000,000 
So you see that so far as the 550 articles we carry are concerned, the 
sample is almost 100 per cent. 

One other point of interest is the percentage that each group bears 
to the whole. In this connection let me say that the relative impor- 
tance of commodity groups as measured by wholesale values in 
exchange for the price-base year 1926 is as follows: 

Farm products 
FOO... cist. dnatdh obetiitiads 044.~- ~ ceded oR 14 sO bs ~-- 
(This does not inelude articles classed as farm products.) 
Hides and leather products 
Te eee Sa eee ee ee et Eee solo. 
Fuel and lighting 
Metals and metal products... ... .............Jdasiase-iaewss---- 
Building materials 
(This does not include such articles as are included in metals a 
metal produets—structural steel, for instance.) 
Chemicals and drugs é 
(Here again this dees not include such articles as are classed as foods. 
House-furnishing goods 
(Here again this does not include articles classed as textile or meta! 
products.) 
Miscellaneous 
(The rather high pereentage of the total of this group is caused part!) 
by the introduction of automobile tires.) 
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To those who desire this percentage distribution in more detail 
~o is attached a table showing such distribution not only by 
roups but by subdivisions forming the groups. 


vy {TIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITY GROUPS AS MEASURED BY WHOLESALE 
RELA ss VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926 








Value expressed as per- 
centage of aggregate 
value of— 

Estimated 

value in 
exchange 





Commodi- 
ties in 
group 


All com- 
modities 





$9, 413, 212, 000 100. 00 


1, 603, 106, 000 17. 04 
3, 199, 079, 000 33. 98 
4, 611, 027, 000 48. 98 

12, 627, 157, 000 100. 00 

Butte _| 2,389, 150, 000 18. 92 

Meats 4,149, 125, 000 32. 86 


6, O88, 882, 000 48: 22 

i id leather products 1 seas 5 - 

Hides and skins__..---.-.- diidiinecsubibbtodiakcn du tes 6< Se 343, 845, 000 om 

Leather . 369, 739, 000 . 85 

Boots and shoes. 785, 328, 000 

119, 032, 000 

tile products 3, 817, 298, 000 

tton goods | 1,523, 849, 000 

G0 Ua ee ee ee ee 684, 210, 000 

wo Weeieth Cie Gr IIL, 3 oo on i ohn a nena cc ecccenens | 1,105, 911,000 

1, Other textile products.....................-...-.-.-.-.-- | 503, 328, 000 

5 Fuel and lighting ; | 7, 163, 607,000 

,, Anthracite coal - - 888, 141, 000 

b. Bituminous coal_....-.....-.-.-- lh asian bl banangteGe ia 5S 
Coke | 07, 722, 

| Sea kis hc dc cpnc gcc cmniehehesundgaea 368, 717, 000 

’. .. > SS ay ee eee ee | 3,341, 287, 000 

fotals anid Geis SOON... cnc dddesctciwsadeilse da Scse8e a: pay 
[ron and steel . 2, 128, 331, 

Prat a kere mail 935, 332, 000 

we EEE Oe) ee eer ae ee nae yo 
388, . 

ther metal DOCTRINE... 5.2... 2 ence nnn n e+ eo een ee- een] 287, 358, 000 

7, Beaiaiair xu ee a a oe ee ek oe rng 
». Lat 56, 615, 

b. Brick | 235, 154, 000 

260, 803, 000 

d. Steel, structural 148, 868, 000 

FREES REE Se Pg pe Ee aE ome 289, 864, 000 

f, OGier Cele oe oo en ae 745, 556, 000 

emicals snd le obs Pie cbse db leah baw se oe tae dae 
1, L DeMIcais. . (0, (O84, 

Drags atid WAreeenIORls. _. . ...... ont oes cencen- ee 117, 068, 000 

y WUCCRNI N eS t s. occancenerecctecockoiun 145, 045, 000 

_d. Fertilizers, mixed 123, 718, 000 

lompp-firraie is a ckaws 446, 819, 000 





. Furniture 

b. Fur 

Liscellane 

1, Cattle feed 

». Paper and pulp 

. Rubber, crude 
\utomobile tires 
Uther miscellaneous 





533, 202, 000 
913, 617, 000 
, 829, 551, 000 
189, 980, 000 
759, 383, 000 
3.56, 630, 000 
764, 955, 000 
758, 603, 000 








i comma Se aaa ee ee ee oe ee 44, 582, 074, 000 








ncluding articles classed as farm products. 


cluding articles classed as metal products. 


' Included in metals and metal products, 
\0t including articles classed as foods. 


\ot including articles classed as textile products or metal products. 


lt should be noted that the present plan is not only to add tothe 
index new commodities as they appear but to reweight with each 
succeeding census; that is to say, the fixed weighting period has been 
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entirely abandoned both in theory and in practice, and ; 
will be revised with each census period; the price-base line 
will be continued until, like 1913, it has outlived its use 
should be further noted that in carrying this index back + 
able weighting factors will be used, to tally as nearly as p, 
the quantity entering into the markets of the country in e 
lar year. For instance, we are not going to carry the 
weights of 1926 back to 1913, but those weights will be < 
downward to conform to the number of passenger cars act 
duced in each census period. This method will be app 
items as far as possible. 











“I INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND LABOR 
CONDITIONS 





Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress, Chicago, September 
26-30, 1927 


OR the first time in many years since the safety movement has 
achieved national importance through the activities of the 
i National Safety Council, which was organized in 1912, the 
<sions of its annual congress were held under one roof when the 
ixteenth congress assembled at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, during 
the week of September 26-30, 1927. 

While at this writing a final report of registration of delegates is 
not available, the council estimates that fully 6,000 representatives 
f all branches of industry, of National, State, and municipal gov- 
mments, of educational and health interests, and of insurance 
companies and engineering societies, attended the 104 general and 
sectional meetings, luncheons, banquets, and breakfast gatherings, 
where more than 300 speakers discussed safety and accident pre- 
vention in all its phases. 


Resolutions on Public Safety 


ARTICULAR attention was given to safety on the streets and 
in the homes, and at one of the general meetings the congress 
adopted a series of resolutions indicating its attitude on the subject 
of safety on the streets, highways, and other public places and in 
residences. These resolutions are as follows: 


Whereas in the United States last year some 90,000 persons were killed and an 
inestimable number were injured by accident on the streets, highways, and other 
public places, at home, and in the industries, causing pain, sorrow, deprivation, 
and an economic loss of billions of dollars; and 
_ Whereas a majority of these accidents could have been prevented, as was 
lemonstrated by the thousands which have been prevented through united 
ellort of those intent upon accident prevention; and 

Whereas public officials and leaders of public opinion have become increasingly 
alarmed over the traffic accident problem in particular and have very properly 
determined that this wastage of life must stop: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the national council and others greatly interested 
assembled in Chicago at the Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress, pledge them- 
cives to continue diligent and ever increasing efforts to prevent accidents and 
lo further and make effective these efforts, recommend to the States and cities, 
the schools, civie organizations, and all citizens the following: 

_l. Adoption of the standard accident reporting system in every State and 
tity so that effective preventive measures may be based on accurate information. 

¢. A scientific, nonpartisan study of the traffic situation in each city; the 
mprovement of streets, revision of ordinances and regulations, and adoption 
or traffie-control measures as shown necessary by such surveys. 

_ 9. Ur’versal acceptance of the principle of uniformity in State and city traffic ~ 
‘aws and regulations and in the design and use of signs, signals, and pavement 
‘narkings, for both safety and convenience, and the generous cooperation of all 
interested officials and organizations to that end. 
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4. The licensing of all drivers, under State law, in such manner as wil] , 
as far as possible the unfit and the irresponsible. 

5. The unstinted recognition by all users of the highways, both mot,..;., 
and pedestrians, of the rights, the safety, and the comfort of all oth. . tent 

6. The safety instruction and training of all school children, and, to tha: .. ; 
the furnishing of necessary safety information and materials to all teacher. ’ 

7. The continued cooperation of newspapers and periodicals, as wel) .. 
all civie organizations, in giving the widest publicity to the conseqijeno, 
accidents, to the specific means of avoiding accidents, and to the vita) 
for personal caution and law observance. 

8. The impartial and certain enforcement of reasonable laws on ths 
minority of the population who can not otherwise be brought to realize { 
of others. 

9. The promotion and the coordination of all these measures th 
formation in each community of a community safety council or 
nonpartisan, noncommercial, representing all groups and interests, mo)})jl; 
the forces of public opinion and supporting the public officials in the Joys 
efficient performance of their duties. 


Resolutions on Industrial Safety 


HE same session also adopted the following resolutions pertaining 
to industrial safety: 


Whereas some 24,000 workers were killed and hundreds of thousands were 
injured in industry during 1926, causing pain, sorrow, destitution, interruptio) 
of orderly processes, slowing up of production, and the economic loss of billio: 
of dollars imposed upon employers and employees; and 

Whereas more than 4,300 employers, members of the National Safety 
have demonstrated that most accidents can be prevented through organize 
prevention work; and 

Whereas it has been demonstrated by members of the National Safety Counc’ 
that this achievement is possible in all fields of industrial endeavor if all em- 
plovers and employees will realize that accident prevention is a responsibilit 
which should be shouldered by everyone: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the National Safety Council and others deep 
concerned, assembled in Chicago, IIL, at the Sixteenth Annual Safety Congress, 
urgently recommend the following: 

1. That all employers make a survey of their respective establishments, bot! 
large and small, to ascertain the why, where, and how of accidents and accident 
prevention. 

2. That employers keep and analyze their accident records for the purpose o! 
devising ways and means of preventing the recurrence of accidents. 

3. That employers safeguard, in so far as possible, all mechanical equipment 
and revise manufacturing processes so as to eliminate these hazards. 

4. That the personnel of all establishments be impressed with their individual 
need of safety and with the necessity of properly instructing their fellow-workers 
in safe practices. 

5. That employers support efforts being made by community safety coun 
the National Safety Council, Federal, State, and municipal officials and others, 
by conducting necessary organized accident prevention campaigns. 

6. That employers encourage the inclusion of safety education in the courses 
of public, private, and parochial schools and colleges. 

7. That more eolleges and universities incorporate safety engineering in exist- 
ing engineering courses. 


Report on Hazards of Spray Coating 


71S 


FEATURE of some importance was the submission of a report 
by the special committee appointed by the council to make 4 
study of the hazards incident to the spray method of applying pait's 


and lacquers on inside work. Considerable discussion followed the 
e 


reading of the majority report by Dr. C.-I. A. Winslow, of Yal 
University, at the final session of the chemical section, and with but 
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t dissenting votes it was adopted. The committee found the 
"ness quite hazardous, chiefly from the use of lead, benzol, and 
jicon, aud recommended certain measures covering the wearing of 
veks, the installation of efficient exhaust systems, and methods of 
oyenting fires in the case of benzol. It appears, however, that a 
rctitute for benzol—a nonpoisonous toluol—has removed much of 
» dangers to workers arising from the use of benzol. A minority 
»port, to be included with the majority report—both of which will 
be published later and can not therefore be reviewed in detail at 
ys time—claims that the committee has unduly exaggerated the 
zards of the spray process. 


Election of Officers 


THE following are the officers of the National Safety Council for 
the ensuing year: 
resident —Homer EK, Niesz. 
e president for industrial safety.—E. W. Beck. 
president for local councils.—C. E. Hill. 
ice president for public relations.—C. J. Moore. 
ice president for public safety.— Miller McClintock. 
‘ice president for fimance.—C, E. Pettibone. 
‘ice president for membership.—Henry A. Reninger. 
‘ice president for engineering.—G. E. Sanford. 
‘ice president for education—A. W. Whitney. 
ice president for health——Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow. 
Treasurer.—G. T. Hellmuth. 
Managing director—W, H. Cameron. 


The 1928 Congress 


HE congress considered a resolution to the effect that the next 

session and all subsequent sessions should be held in Chicago, 

but no definite action was taken, the matter being in the hands of 
the executive committee. 


ee ee 


Migration of Population to and from Farms 


HE Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has just issued, in mimeographed 
form, an “Analysis of migration of population to and from 

arms.” ‘The study was conducted in the summers of 1926 and 1927 
y means of circular letters and covered 2,745 farm operators who 
migrated from farms to city, town, or village and 1,167 persons who 
elt city, town, or village for the farm. 


Migration from Farms 


| HE 2,745 former farm operators were scattered through every 

State-in the Union, and included 2,307 farm owners and 438 
ehants, hired men being excluded. It is not claimed that this par- 
‘cular sample of farmers is typical of all those who have given up 
‘wining, but “there seems no reason to disregard or even to mini- 
ze the facts revealed in this investigation as types of causes and 
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conditions playing a part in the general recent movement of fam... 
off the land.”’ Bie 

Of the reasons given for leaving the farm,*37.8 per cent w, 
an economic character, as, for example, high prices, high tayo< 
not being able to make ends meet. The next most prevalent <, 
reasons (25.2 per cent) included physical disability, old ace. ,,, 
inability to obtain enough help to carry on the farm and hoyjsplh,,), 
work; 12 per cent of the owners’ reasons and 5.6 per cent of th 
tenants’ reasons were the lack of opportunity for schooling thoi 
children; 1.8 per cent left the farm to allow a son or son-in-law 4, 
occupy it; 2.5 per cent (76 owners and 3 tenants) had obtained 
competency which permitted them to “lead an easier life” and 4, 
obtain those things which “‘the family has long craved but ) 
had opportunity to obtain.”’ 

The present occupations of these former farmers cover 9 wid 
range: 25.3 per cent are working at day labor or at trades, et, : 
others are salesmen (6.9 per cent), public servants (6 per cent 
merchants or grocers (4.9 per cent), employees of garages or service 
stations (2.6 per cent), teachers, preachers, etc. (2.2 per cent). 
dealers in feed, coal, ete. (2.1 per cent), and real estate agents (1.| 
per cent), other occupations accounting for 25.6 per cent, while 23.3 
per cent reported no present occupation. 

Not all of those leaving their farms disposed of them, and 22 per 
cent reported that 70 per cent or more of their present income was 
derived from farms they still owned, 9.3 per cent were receiving from 
50 to 59 per cent of their income from their farms, and 7.8 per cent 
were receiving from 20 to 29 per.cent. 


Te of 


and 


t of 


Migration to Farms 


CIRC ULAR letters were sent to 10,000 persons who had recently 
moved from cities, towns, or villages to farms but only 1,167 

replies were received. Every State, with the exception of Arizona, 

Delaware, and New Mexico, was represented in the replies. 

The purpose of the inquiry was to throw some light upon the 
character of the constant stream of migration from urban areas to 
farming communities. The outstanding reasons given by migrants 
who became farm owners and tenants were ‘health,’ “better living 
conditions,” “ better place to bring up children,” and “‘love of nature 
and country life.” he reasons given by those who becaine hired 
men included the high cost of living in cities and better opportunity 
for making money on farms, although some of them were influenced 
by the same motives that actuated those who became farm owners 
and tenants. Many of the migrants had tired of city life and other 
(6.6 per cent) wanted to live more independently. . 

The total number of those included in this part of the study who 
became owners of farms was 776; whereas 344 became tenants, and 4/, 
hired men. Out of 1,166 persons who answered the question as to 
their previous experience on farms, only 155 had never worked on 
farms. More than one-third of those reporting previous ‘atl 
experience had owned farms and one-third had been tenants. 

The majority of the migrants said that they liked farming bette! 
than city work and considered it a good ccecupation; 54.3 per cent ol 8 
total of 1,098 reported that they made a better living on the ‘arm 
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‘han they had in the city. Of the farm owners, 47.4 per cent re- 
orted a better living on the farm; of the tenants, 66.9 per cent; 
ind of the hired men, 73.3 per cent. The incomes of 6.3 per cent 
vere about the same as in the city, 4.3 per cent had not been on the 
‘arm long enough to answer this question, and 2.1 per cent reported 
‘hat the farms were not yet on a good paying basis but they expected 
+o make them pay. About 3 per cent were not dependent upon the 


farms for a living. 





-—— 
ee ei 


Cooperation of Employers and Workers in England 


industrial history have tended to increase antagonism 

between employer and employed, there have been indica- 
tions of late of the development of a different spirit. Organized 
labor, as a Whole, has made a distinct gesture of peace, and individual 
attempts at cooperative .effort made by employers have been 
cordially received. The overture of organized labor was probably 
the most far-reaching in its possible consequences, but, unfortunately, 
it has apparently not met with a response from organized industry. 
Of the employers’ efforts two—the plan of the Chemical Combine 
and the conference scheme of the London, Midlands & Scottish 
Railway—are attracting considerable attention. 


Overture of Organized Labor ' 


Wind in general the events of the last two years in English 


THE first step toward general cooperation in industry was taken at 

the trade-union congress held at Edinburgh in the beginning of 
September of this year, in a report by the general council, which 
concluded: 


The extent to which the confederation of employers’ organizations controls 
questions of general policy * * * points to the necessity for centralized 
negotiations to deal with general questions for the whole movement. The 
general council therefore recommends that this necessary coordination should 

‘in the hands of the trade-union congress through the medium of the general 
council. 


The president in his opening address spoke more plainly of what 
the general council had in mind. Discussing the constructive period 
of trade-unionism, he went on to say: 


_ Much fuller use can be made * * * of the machinery for joint consulta- 
tion and negotiation between employers and employed. * * * Practically 
nothing has yet been done to establish effective machinery of joint conference 
between the representative organizations entitled to speak for industry as a 
whole. There are many problems upon which joint discussion would prove of 
value at the present time. 

Such a direct exchange of practical views between the representatives of the 
great organized bodies who have responsibility for the conduct of industry and 
know its problems at first hand would be of far greater significance than the 
suggestion which has been made in certain quarters for a spectacular national 
conference, under Government or other auspices, to discuss a vague aspiration 
toward “industrial peace.’’ Discussion on these lines would bring both sides 
lace to face with the hard realities of the present economic situation, and might 
yield useful results in showing how far and upon what terms cooperation is 
possible in a common endeavor to raise the workers’ standard of life. 


on nt from the Manchester Guardian, Oct. 21, 1927, p. 11, and Labor Magazine, October, 1927, pp. 
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The policy thus suggested received further discussion during th 
meeting, and while one element opposed it as a surrender t, the 
employing side, the prevailing sentiment favored it. One trade 
union leader thus sums up the attitude of the congress: ies 

The trade-unions felt themselves able to render a positive contribution to 4, 
solution of the problem of industrial relations, and were ready to enter into qj. 


cussions with any representative body which could speak for the emplovers 


as a whole on the possibility of evolving more efficient methods of condye} - 
industry and improving the standards of employment. * * * [7 


indorse] a policy which aims at using the organized power of the workers ¢ 
promote effective cooperation in developing more efficient, less wastefu} methoa. 
of production, eliminating unnecessary friction and avoidable conflict, in or, 
to increase wealth production and provide a steadily rising standard of so, 
life and continuously improving conditions of employment for the workers. 


AL 


It was rather generally considered that this policy marked ap 
important development, but while the unions’ attitude was cor. 
mended, the employers as a body took no notice of the proposal, 
More than a month after the adjournment of the congress its secre. 
tary publicly called attention to the lack of a reply from the em- 
ployers, and asked whether there were no body competent to deal 
with such a proposition without the risk of being accused of exceeding 
its powers. Late in October the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Associations passed a resolution dealing with the proposal. 
This body is the central organ on the labor relations side of the 
employers’ federations of the country, and represents federations in 
industries employing 7,000,000 workpeople. The resolution wel- 
comed and indorsed the sentiments and principles expressed at the 
Edinburgh meeting but failed to give any approval to the kind of 
cooperation which the unions had suggested. 

It is in the individual works that that spirit of mutual understanding must 
find its ultimate expression in practical results. The methods for attaining these 
results musf vary from industry to industry according to the problems which 
the particular industry has to face, and the confederation would therefore wish 
to record its view that it is in the individual industries—in their organizations 
and in the day-to-day contact in the works—that the most ready and effective 
means present themselves for developing and applying the spirit of industrial 
good will which is so vital to the future welfare of this country and which the 
confederation will at all times be anxious to further and support. 

This response is generally taken as meaning that the confederation 
is unwilling to enter into the organized cooperation suggested by the 
unions, and disappointment is expressed over what is regarded as 4 
rebuff to a gesture of hopeful significance. It is pointed out that the 
unions’ idea was to deal with questions too far-reaching to be solved 
within any single industry, and with broad principles of general 
application. Such questions as unemployment, for instance, the 
relation of the sheltered ? and unsheltered trades, the international 
convention for an 8-hour day, and the like, can not be handled 
effectively within a single industry, much less within the single 
establishment. At the same time, the resolution of the confederation 
does not formally declare against organized cooperation, and further 
developments are possible. 


? Sheltered trades are those not subject to foreign competition. 
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Cooperation in the Chemical Combine 


PLAN designed to promote a better spirit of cooperation between 
A »mployer and employed has recently been announced by Sir 
Alfred Mond, head of the merger of chemical industries, employing 
ap sroximately 40,000 workers. The London Economist, in its issue 
for October 15, 1927, contains a discussion of this plan, from which 
the following description is summarized. Its most important features 
are thus given: 

There are four features to the plan as outlined upon which emphasis may be 
laid. These are: (1) The establishment of a central labor department; (2) the 
creation of a system of interlocking works councils; (3) the institution of a “staff 
grade” among the employees of the concern; (4) the initiation of an employees’ 
share purchasing scheme. 

The central labor department, in charge of one of the executive 
officers, with a staff of experts and an advisory committee chosen 
from those whose business it is to administer the labor policy in the 
various works, is to deal exclusively with questions affecting the 
relations between the company and its workers. Its general purpose 
is to afford a substitute for the personal touch which is disappearing 
with the small-scale business. 

The system of works councils is to begin with a local council for 
each of the separate works, meeting monthly. The group of works 
belonging to each constituent company of the merger is to have its 
own group council, and a central council, representative of the 
management and the workers, is to meet from time to timein London 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alfred Mond. These councils afford 
the opportunity for bringing up any matter for discussion, and the 
meetings will permit the management “to inform the workers on 
such questions as the output and program of the worker and general 
matters affecting the industry.” No details are at hand as to how 
the workers’ representatives in these councils are to be chosen, nor 
as to whether they will have any voice in deciding the questions 
brought up for discussion at the meetings. 

The third feature has elements of novelty. After a service of five 
years, workers may be promoted to a staff grade, giving them a 
status approximating that of salaried employees. 

It is suggested that up to 50 per cent of those eligible by length of service may 
be promoted to this grade. Their privileges are to include the payment of a 
weekly wage (instead of an hourly rate), a month’s notice of termination of 
employment, and the payment of full wages (less national health insurance 
benefit) for all certified sick absence up to six months in a year. 

The workers’ share-holding scheme involves a permanent offer of 
common stock in the Imperial Chemicals to the workers at 2s. 6d. 
below the mean market price. Further shares in proportion to the 
number purchased will be given free to the worker-purchaser, the 
number of free shares depending upon the wage or salery drawn. 
Shares may be paid for by installments spread over two yes, and, 
should a worker die before completing his payments, the company 
will take over his obligations and hand over the shares, fully paid for, 
to his next of kin. The number of shares which may be purchased is 
limited, and precautions are taken to prevent speculation. 
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Railway Cooperation 


HILE all the features of the above scheme are intended to devela, 
cordial relations between employer and employed, the extent 
to which the intelligence of the workers will be actually broucht 4, 
bear upon the problems of the industry will probably depend yoy, 
largely upon how the works councils are handled. One of the proxi. 
nent railways of the country is developing a plan which, by way of 
contrast, is primarily based upon the idea of enlisting the worko,’s 
intelligence directly in the campaign for improving the service and 
reducing expenses. Another contrast is found in the fact that it does 
not involve setting up any new machinery, but only an extension of 
the field to which an existing system may be applied. 

In May of this year Sir Josiah Stamp, head of the London, Midland 
& Scottish Railway, issued an appeal to the road’s employees for 
help in improving conditions, asking especially for suggestions as to 
definite matters which might be altered for the better. In August 
he followed this up with a circular proposing more definite and formal 
cooperation through the local and district councils already established 
for the discussion of questions of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. In this circular Sir Josiah speaks very plainly of the road’s 
losses through the general business depression, the competition of 
motor vehicles, etc., and urges that the employees join with the man- 
agement in trying to improve the situation for their common benefit: 

I am sure we can make greater and more profitable use of our established con- 
ciliation machinery for the purpose not only of defending our legitimate railway 
business but of materially adding to it. * * * 

lor the purpose of furthering the ideas I have been expressing, instructions are 
being given for meetings with your representatives to be arranged as early as 
convenient. The company’s Officers will enter on the agenda of subjects for 
consideration at those meetings a number of matters such as those I have referred 
to in this letter, including, for example, the various aspects of road motor com- 
petition; the cost of operating—in running, handling, cartage, etc.; shunting 
operations as they affect speedy transit, damage to rolling stock, etc.; accidents 
to staff, and methods of prevention. Facts and figures relating to these subjects 
will be given. I hope the staff representatives will cooperate by adding to that 
list such questions of common interest as they think can helpfully be talked about, 
and that the discussions will aid in establishing that cooperative effort by which 
progress can surely be won. 

The railway men responded cordially to this appeal, and in the 
preliminary conferences which have so far been held a number of 
resolutions have been passed indorsing the plan and calling on all 
railway men to give full support. J. H. Thomas, head of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, issued a public statement on the matter:* 

I advise all those concerned to show a keen interest in this matter and to 
offer every possible help and assistance to the officers of the companies in endeay- 
oring to establish a prosperous and efficient railway service. Such cooperation 


is common sense, because railway men depend upon the railway industry lor 
their livelihood, and it is not inconsistent with sound trade-union principles. 


As yet only preliminary meetings have been held, so that it is too soon 
to say anything about the success of this plan. It is evident, how- 
ever, that it is a deliberate attempt to enlist the intelligence of the 
workers, to make them feel themselves a responsible part of the 
management of the industry, and that as such it has roused among 
them a cordial response. 








3 Railway Review, Aug. 26, 1927, p. 1. ‘Idem, p. 8. 
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increased Labor Productivity in Large Steel Plant Between 
1902 and 1926 


of labor in the iron and steel industry in recent years were 
cited by Mr. Theodore W. Robinson, of the Illinois Steel Co., 
in an address before the Iron and Steel Institute of London, Engiaad, 
in September, 1927. Mr. Robinson presented data giving the out- 
put in tons per man-hour in certain large departments of the Illinois 
Steel Co. for the years 1902 and 1926. The figures are as follows: 


[ot labor figures showing the great increase in the productivity 


TONS PRODUCED PER MAN-HOUR IN SPECIFIED DEPARTMENTS OF A LARGE 
: STEEL MILL, 1902 AND 1906, AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 











Per cent 
of in- 
crease, 
1926 over 
1902 
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Commenting on these figures, Mr. Robinson said: 


This table shows that the average man in a modern iron and steel plant is 
producing from one and a half to eight times as much as he did 25 years ago. 
If translated into yearly volume, these figures indicate that at South Chicago 
the average workman has increased his ore-handling capacity since 1902 from 
6,000 to 48,000 tons, his pig-iron output from 675 to 2,405 tons, his Bessemer 
ingot production from 1,761 to 3,730 tons, his open-hearth ingot production from 
1,049 to 1,842 tons, and his rolling capacity from 603 to 1,240 tons of rails. 


Output, Costs, and Proceeds of the Coal-Mining Industry in 
England 


HE mines department has recently issued a summary statement 
of the output, costs of production, proceeds, and profits of the 
coal-mining industry for the three months ending March 31, 

1927, which has received considerable notice in the English press. 
The Ministry of Labor Gazette, in its issue for October, 1927, quotes 
from it figures showing that at mines which produce about 96 per 
cent of the total output, 58,222,345 tons of commercially disposable 
coal were raised during the quarter. 

The net costs, after deducting the proceeds of miners’ coal, amounted to 
£47,042,504,! equivalent to 16s. 1.92d. per ton. The proceeds of commercial 
disposals amounted to £50,539,967, equivalent to 17s. 4.33d. a ton. There was 
thus a credit balance of £3,497,463, or 1s. 2.41d. per ton. An analysis by dis- 
tricts shows that the credit balance ranged from 2.58d. in Scotland to 5s. 1.48d. 
in South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase, and Warwickshire. In 


South Wales and Monmouthshire, for which districts the details relate to Feb- 
Tuary, March, and April, there was a debit balance of 4.88d. per ton. 





At par, pound =$4.8665; shilling =24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate about par. 
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The following table gives some of the more important facts f 
the first quarter of four consecutive years: 


or 


OUTPUT, COSTS, AND PROCEEDS OF THE COAL-MINING INDUSTRY, piper 
QUARTER OF 1924, 1925, 1926, AND 1927 - yen 


[At par shilling =24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate about par] 
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It will be noticed that since 1924 the number of workers employed 
has decreased materially, the output per man-shift worked has 
increased, and the earnings per man-shift worked have varied by 
only a few pence. These average earnings for 1927, it is explained, 
range from 8s. 8.41d. in Northumberland to:13s. 2.06d. in North 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. ‘‘These earnings do not include 
the value of allowances in kind.”’ 

In commenting upon this report, the London Economist (October 
22, 1927, p. 689) gives a gloomy summing up of the general situation. 
The credit balance of 1s. 2d. per ton for the first quarter of this 
year, if points out, covers wide variations, not only as between 
different mines but as between whole districts. 

Whereas South Derbyshire and its linked areas record a profit of 5s. 1.5d., 
North Derby and Notts 2s. 4.5d., and Yorkshire 2s. per ton, the areas relying 
mainly on exports fared very differently, Northumberland showing a profit of 
under 10d., Durham a profit of less than 4d., and South Wales a loss of nearly 
5d. per ton. Moreover, in the case of Durham, whereas proceeds per ton in 
the March quarter averaged 15s. 1.5d. per ton, against net costs of 14s. 10d., 
the joint ascertainment for the month of August is reported to have disclosed 
a figure of approximately 12s. as average proceeds per ton sold. Throughout 
1927 the prices realized for exported coal have steadily fallen—from an average 
of 21s. in January to 16s. 11d. in September. 


To show that this policy of cutting prices on export coal has not 
been successful in regaining the foreign markets, the Economust 
gives figures showing that from January to September, inclusive, 0! 
1925, the average monthly exports were 4,163,000 tons, at an average 
value f. o. b. per ton of 20s. 5d., while for the same period of the 
present year the average monthly exports have been 4,333,000 tons, 
at an average value f. o. b. of 18s. 3d. For September, 1927, the 
average value f. o. b. was 16s. 11d. 


It will be seen that, comparing this year with the depression in 1925, exports 
to Scandinavia, Belgium, and France have actually fallen, despite drastic price 
reductions; quantities shipped to Italy and Egypt show little change; substantial 
improvement is recorded only in the case of Holland, Spain, and South America; 
and, it may be pointed out, the Spanish market is now in a state of acute glut, 
while British exporters have enjoyed a temporary advantage in Brazi! and the 
Argentine on account of the miners’ strike in the United States. In sum, the 
foregoing figures should serve to dispel any illusions still lingering that longer 
hours in the mining industry are proving in themselves a panacea for the ex- 
porting districts’ troubles. 
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Wage Earners’ Vacations ' 


calls attention to the growth of the vacation idea among em- 

ployers. The case is cited of an engineering company employ- 
ing about 800 men in its machine shops which has found that many 
of the employees working on an hourly wage basis are glad of the 
opportunity to take a week or two even at their own expense. In 
the past the men hesitated to ask for leave as they feared it might 
jeopardize their chances for advancement or even make their jobs 
less secure. One of the officials of the company felt that this might 
be the case, and accordingly notified the men that they might feel 
free to apply for leave of absence. As a result a very considerable 
number of the men took advantage of the offer during the past 
summer. It has been the practice of this company to give vacations 
with pay to those employees who have had 10 years’ service with 
the company, and in case of sickness such employees are allowed to 
charge this time against their vacation allowance. The company is 
also considering increasing the length of the vacation for men who 
have been in the employ of the company for 20 years or more. 

The editorial concludes: 

Vacations with pay to workers by the hour or piece are comparatively new, 
hough isolated instances have existed fpr years. Evidently the practice is 
spreading. It is usually confined to employees who have earned special con- 
sideration by long and faithful service. In spite of the large outlay, employers 
who have tried the plan seem to believe that it pays though the return may not 
be calculable. The practice should tend to keep intact the organization and 
reduce labor turnover. Perhaps, too, men do enough better work after such a 
leave to help make up the cost. 


Q N editorial in The Iron Age, October 27, 1927 (pp. 1174, 1175), 


1 For other articles on this subject see the Labor Review for May, 1926, pp. 1-7; July, 1926, pp. 35, 36; 
May, 1927, p. 36. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Reduction of Costs of Production Through Reduction or Elimi- 
nation of Accidents 


some time a comprehensive study of the relationship between 

accidents and production. A summary of some of the prin- 
cipal findings of the study was presented by Mr. W. W. Nichols, vice 
president of D. P. Brown & Co., at the executives’ conference of the 
American Management Association held at Detroit in April, 1927: 
This summary follows: 


o Ba American Engineering Council has been carrying on for 


Early in 1926 arrangements were made whereby the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters would place at the disposal of American 
ingineering Council a sufficient sum of money to defray the expense of the 
study. According to council’s policy, a special committee was then appointed 
to direct the investigation and prepare a report. The complete report is now in 
the process of final editing by this committee. 

The purpose of the investigation is to give a constructive impetus to the 
notable effort being made to reduce human and economic losses incident to 
industrial accidents by making an engineering and statistical investigation of 
the comparative relationship between rates of production and industrial acci- 
dents in American industry. A large body of information was obtained to enable 
the formulation of convincing answers to such questions as: 

1. Does there exist in practice a relationship between accidents and production? 

2. Is an increase in the production rate accompanied by a decrease in the acci- 
dent rate? 

3. ds a decrease in the production rate attended by an increase in the accident 
rates { 

4. Does a factory with a high accident rate have a low production rate? 

5. Does a factory with a high production rate have a low accident rate? 

The study is nation-wide in scope and comprehensive in range of products in- 
asmuch as it deals with 20 basic industries and 120 kinds of product. The extent 
of the data obtained and analyzed represents the experience of about 14,000 
companies aggregating some 122,000 company years, employing 2,500,000 
workers, with a total exposure of over 18,000,000 man-years, or approximately 
55,000,000,000 man-hours. 

Rates of production, accident frequency, and accident severity were calculated 
for individual companies, product groups, and industries as a whole. ‘These 
rates are comparable inasmuch as they were determined by using the common 
denominator “ man-hours.”’ Since the rates of change occur simultaneously, it Is 
possible to observe general production and accident trends. Trend curves show 
whether the rates are high or low for any particular year, and also the change 
from year to year for each combination studied. 

This investigation of the relationship of accidents to production has disclosed 
most significant and fundamental facts, which may be considered applica!le to 
industry generally because of the comprehensiveness of the study. 

A brief summary of a few preliminary findings of the committee follows: | 

1. There is throughout American industry a positive indirect relationship 
between accidents and production. It is conclusively shown by unquestionable 
evidence that a steadily increasing productivity over a period of years is accom- 
panied by simultaneous reduction in the frequency and severity of accidents. 

2. The rate of production per unit of time worked has increased steadily and 
markedly during recent years. 





‘ Published by American Management Association as production executives’ series No. 52: Reduction 
of costs of production through reduction or elimination of accidents usually classed as unavoidabie New 
York, 20 Vesey Street, 1927. 
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9 In those parts of industry where organized safety campaigns are conducted, 
wnarkable reductions have been made in both frequency and severity of accidents 
+) workers. 

“4 There is considerable indication that maximum productivity is dependent 
oon the reduction of accidents to an irreducible number. 

“> Relatively a small percentage of industrial plants throughout the United 
sates are equipped to carry on well-organized safety work. 

~~. Increases in productivity are more manifest and uniform throughout various 
dustries “han are decreases in accidents. 

7. Certain e»npanies with excellent accident and production performance 
iemonstrate the possibility of tremendous improvements in both for industry 
generally. 

~g. A marked improvement in accidents and production can be accomplished 

: the expenditure of a little effort on the part of management in industry. 

‘9. An appalling loss of productive time and resulting loss of production value 
in American industry may be directly attributed to industrial accidents. 

10, Lost productive time and lost production value are not the result of serious 
gecidents alone. So-called ‘“‘minor” accidents have a decided effect upon the 
production program. 

‘11. There has been rapid growth in organized safety work throughout American 
industry in recent years, as indicated by the fact that organized safety work was 
established from 1920 to 1924 by 53 per cent of the companies surveyed. 

12. Acomparison of the rates of 1922 and 1925 for a large representative portion 
of American industry shows: 

12.7 per cent increase in the rate of production. 
18.5 per cent decrease in the rate of accident frequency. 
10.6 per cent increase in the rate of accident severity. 

13. The possible improvement in the accident and production activities, as 
jemonstrated by the experience of certain companies, is a challenge to the manage- 
ment of American industry as a whole. 

14. The experience of companies in one-fourth of the industries studied shows 
outstandingly favorable accident and production performance. Marked increases 
in the rates of production have been accompanied by equally marked decreases 
in both accident frequency and accident severity rates in the following 15 
industries and product groups: Acids and heavy chemicals; agricultural imple- 
ments; by-product coke; castings; cement; corrugated cartons; explosives; iron 
and steel; iron mining; lumber; paper boxes; paper and pulp; sheet-metal products; 
steam railways—freight service; telephone and telegraph. 

15. Less favorable upward trends in productivity accompanied by downward 
trends in frequeney and severity of accidents were the experience of companies 
surveyed in the following four industries and product groups: Cotton and 
woolen fabries; electric light and power; electric railways; steam railways— 
passenger service. 

16. Unfavorable accident and production performance was the uniform experi- 
ence of companies in certain other industries. Positive decreases in the rates of 
production were accompanied by marked increases in either the accident fre- 
quency or accident severity rates and in some instances in both. The industries 
are: Box board; knit goods; limestone quarrying; sandstone and bluestone 
quarrying; textiles. 

17, Certain industries show marked increases in accident rates as, for instance: 
Automobiles; beehive coke; bituminous coal mining; brass, bronze and copper 
products; fine specialty machines; forgings; gold, silver, and miscellaneous mineral 
mining; special machinery; valves and fittings; writing paper; woodworking 

products; yarn and thread. 

18. Marked reductions in accident frequency and accident severity rates have 
been made in a few industries simultaneously with slight decreases in production 
rates. These are: Anthracite coal mining; boilers; boots and shoes; gas; iron 
and steel Bessemers; iron and steel open hearth; paints and varnish; plywood. 

19. Increase in production rate accompanied by decreases in either accident 
frequency or accident severity rates were the experience of companies’in the 
following industries: Carpets; rugs; cement-rock quarrying; copper mining; 
furniture; granite quarrying; hardware; hoisting and conveying machinery; lead 
and zine mines; machine building and metal working; machine tools; marble 
quarrying; men’s clothing; newsprint; nonmetallic mining; slate quarrying; trap 
tock quarrying; wire and wire products. 

20. Boots and shoes: The combined experience of three companies manu- 
facturing boots and shoes, from 1921 to 1925, shows a slight downward tendency 
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of 32 per cent in the rate of production accompanied by a steady reduction .¢ 99 
per cent in the accident frequency rate, and a marked reduction of 75 »,.. 
in the accident severity rate. a 

21. Building construction: Records of production and accidents ar 
generally kept by companies in the building industry. 

22. Cement: The combined experience of 120 cement companies. yo, 
facturing 90 per cent of the output of the United States, shows a steady «.. 
consistent increase of 32 per cent in the rate of production from 1920 toy 
accompanied by an equally steady reduction in accident frequency a: 
severity rates of 29 per cent and 30 per cent, respectively. 

23. Chemical: There was a marked increase in the rate of production +}; 


LUUPT. 


4 


out the chemical industry during the five-year period, from 1921 to 1925, ‘jj; 
accomplishment was attended by a reduction in accident frequency and accidens 
severity rates. 

24. Coal mining: The production rate for the anthracite coal-mining jydys, 
declined 4.6 per cent from 1916 to 1925, during which period the rate fo, ;); 
bituminous-coal mining industry increased 29.2 per cent. Anthracite coal minx 
appreciably decreased their accident fatality rate 14 per cent, although the , 
for bituminous coal mines increased 38 per cent. 

25. Coke: The accident and production performance of from 75 to 80 per cent 
of the total tonnage of the coke industry, manufactured by the by-product 
process has shown a continuous improvement during the nine-year period, from 
1916 to 1924. A marked increase of 107 per cent in the rate of production has 
been accompanied by an equally marked reduction of 75 per cent in the fre. 
quency rate of accidents and of 37 per cent in the severity rate. While the heo- 
hive branch of the coke industry increased 44 per cent in the rate of product 
during the same period, it also showed a slight increase of 9 per cent in the fre- 
quency rate of accidents, and a considerable increase of 27 per cent in the severit 
rate. 

26. Electric light and power: That part of the electric light and power industry 
studied in general is making slight increase in the rate of production expres: 
in kilowatt hours generated per man-hour worked, The combined rate of 25 
companies increased only 2 per cent from 1921 to 1925. Although certain cow- 
panies show a marked improvement in the reduction of accidents, the tendenc) 
for the industry as a whole is not so favorable. A slight reduction of 3 per cent 
in accident frequency is however accompanied by a considerable reduction of 22 
per cent in accident severity. 

27. Electric railways: Apparently little change is taking place in the produc- 
tion rate of the electric-railway industry. When expressed in car-miles operated 
per 1,000,000 miles of track the production rate for 175 companies increased 1\) 
per cent from 1920 to 1925. When expressed in passengers carried per car-mile, 
it declined 19 per cent. The actual measure of service rendered probally lies 
somewhere between these two performances. During this same period there has 
been a very uniform improvement in the rate of accident frequency to employees, 
the over-all reduction being 39 per cent. 

28. Gas: The general tendency for the gas industry is a slight reduction in the 
rate of production expressed in cubic feet per man-hour, accompanied by a marked 
reduction in both accident frequency and accident severity. Combined expe- 
rience of seven companies for five years, from 1921 to 1925, shows a decrease 0! 
Ss per cent in production, a decrease of 24 per cent in accident frequency, anda 
decrease of 61 per cent in accident severity rates. 

29. Ice: The combined experience of five ice companies demonstrates 4 
possible achievement for that industry. From 1924 to 1925 these companies 
enjoyed an increase of 8 per cent in the rate of production and a decrease of 
9 per cent in the frequency rate of accidents. 

30. Iron and steel: Satisfactory conclusions for the iron and steel industry 
can not be drawn owing to the fact that inclusive data could not be o) tained. 
However, the experience of those companies studied shows that an increase in the 
rate of production has been accompanied by a remarkable reduction in accident 
frequency and severity rates, | or 

31. Lumber and logging: During the three-year period from 1923 to 192, 
13 lumber companies experienced a 10 per cent increase in the rate of production 
coneurrently with substantial decreases in frequency and severity rates of accl- 
dents of 13 and 8 per cent, respectively. : 

32. Machine building and metal working: The accident production periorm- 
ances of the plants studied in the machine-building and metal-working industr) 
are not at all uniform. In most divisions of the industry there occurred 4 cob 
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iderable improvement in productivity. In some divisions this was accompanied 
,~ decreases in frequency and severity of accidents, notably in those of agri- 
ral implements, castings, and sheet-metal products. In other divisions 
-oreases in accident rates have occurred, notably in automobiles, brass, bronze, 
snd copper products, fine specialty machines, forgings, special machinery, 
valves, and valve fittings, Reduction in accident severity rates have occurred 
more uniformly throughout ‘the industry than reductions in frequency rates. 
During the period from 1923 to 1925 the machine-building and metal-working 
industry had an increase of 30 per cent in productivity as represented by the 
combined experience of 43 companies. This was accompanied by an increase of 
16 per cent in accident frequency and a decrease of 22 per cent in severity. 

93. Men’s clothing: An increase in the production rate of a small sample 
of men’s clothing industry was accompanied by an increase in accident frequency 
and a decrease in accident severity. 

94 Mineral mining: In the entire mineral-mining industry an increase of 50 
er cent in the rate of production was accomplished over the nine years’ period 
from 1916 to 1924. This was accompanied by an increase of 14 per cent in the 
feguency rate of accidents and a decrease of 17 per cent in the severity rate. 
The performances of the copper mining, lead, and zine mining, and nonmetallic 
mining groups are similar to that of the entire industry. The gold and silver 
mining group showed increases in all three rates. The iron-mining group showed 
an increase in the production rate accompanied by decreasesin both accident rates. 

35. Motor transportation: The experience of a large taxicab company for two 
years, from 1924 to 1925, inclusive, demonstrates that such companies can in- 
crease productivity and simultaneously reduce accidents. The production rate, 
expressed in car-miles per man-hour increased 7 per cent, while the accident 
frequency rate decreased 34 per cent. 

36. Paper, pulp, and paper products: The analysis of the data received from 
plants in the paper and pulp industry shows as favorable and as uniform a per- 
formance in accidents and production as any industry studied. The rate of 
production has been steadily increased, approximately 20 per cent during the 
past five years, while simultaneously the accident frequency and severity rates 
have each been reduced approximately 30 per cent. This accomplishment is 
uniform throughout various product groups of the industry with the exception 
of the group of three companies manufacturing fine writing paper. These show 
an increase of 16 per cent in the rate of production from 1921 to 1925, accom- 
panied by increases of 41 per cent and 96 per cent in the accident frequency 
and accident severity rates, respectively. Data were received from a number 
of small mills which demonstrated that the production rate can be materially 
increased while at the same time accident rates decreased. 

37. Printing and publishing: The individual experience of printing and pub- 
lishing companies shows consistently a marked improvement in the rate of 
production. Theaccident performance is notatalluniform. Somecompanies show 
marked reductions in the accident rates, while others show equally marked increases. 

38. Quarrying: The quarry industry from 1916 to 1924 made but slight im- 
provement in its accident and production performance. ‘There was an over-all 
increase of 12 per cent in production for 660 quarries, accompanied by a slight 
increase of 3 per cent in the aecident frequency rate and a slight decrease of 13 
per cent in the severity rate. The fatality rate of the industry and most of its 
subdivisions definitely declined during the period. The number of less serious 
accidents increased. Most of the subdivisions show such wide fluctuations in 
production and accident rates that no definite tendencies are apparent. 

39. Steam railways: Upward trends in the rates of production and downward 
trends in both accident frequency and fatality rates have been the story of 
American railways during the past 10 years, For the freight service of 176 
Class I roads the rate of production expressed in 10 miles per man-hour increased 
34 per cent from 1916 to 1925, accompanied by a pronounced decrease of 32 
per cent in the accident frequency rate and an even greater decrease of 63 per 
cent in the accident fatality rate. ‘The favorable performance of the passenger 
service is indicated by a slight increase in the rate of production expressed in 
passengers carried per car-mile, accompanied by a slight reduction of 8 per centin 
accident frequency and a marked reduction of 23 per cent in accident fatality. 

40. Telephone and telegraph: A marked reduction of 62 per cent in the acci- 
dent frequency rate of mile plant forces for the telephone and telegraph industry 
has been accompanied by a marked increase of 26 per cent in the rate of pro- 
duction, This simultaneous improvement in both these rates has been made 
uniformly and consistently throughout the four-year period from 1922 to 1925. 
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41. Textiles: That portion of the textile industry surveyed shows almosi 
riably an unfavorable accident and production performance. Decrea 
rate of production are generally accompanied by increases in both acciden; fr 
quency and accident severity rates, the increase in the severity rates being vers 
marked. Numerous mills visited were unable to supply data because of +h. las 
of records, which is presumably an indication of no organized safety acti, ities, ; 

42. Woodworking: The experience of plants in the woodworking indistry 
generally favorable in productivity but unfavorable in accidents. Durie an 
past few years substantial increases have been made in the rate of prodyetio 
by most groups and individual companies studied. This performance hag joo, 
accompanied by a marked increase in either the accident frequency or accider 
severity rate. As an example, the combined experience of 12 furniture play te 
for 10 years from 1916 to 1925 shows an increase of 141 per cent in the rate of 
production, accompanied by an increase of 35 per cent in accident frequency 
and a decrease of 56 per cent in accident severity. > 
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Accidents in United States Metal Mines in 1925 


ITH more men employed and a greater number of man-hours 
worked in metal mines in the United States in 1925 than 
during any year since 1920, the fatality rate per 1,000 300- 
day workers, 2.99, was less in that year than in any of the 15 years 
for which nation-wide statistics are available. However, the non- 
fatal accident rate, which was 283.53, was slightly higher than in 
1924, when it was 278.04, and higher than in any of the 15 years 
noted. Recomputed on an hours-of-exposure basis; making the fig- 
ures comparable to similar rates published by this bureau, we obtain 
fatality frequency rates of 1 for 1925, 1.17 for 1924, and 1 for 1923, 
and nonfatality frequency rates of 94.51, 92.68, and 91.8, respectively. 
Severity rates are not given in the report, but may be computed as 
explained hereafter. Thus, for fatal accidents the severity rates 
(per 1,000 hours’ exposure) are 5.99 for 1925, 7.02 for 1924, and 6.02 
for 1923, and the nonfatal accident severity rate is 2.87 for 1925, 
the data being insufficient to compute such rates for the other two 
years. For 1925 the totai accident severity rate is 8.86 and the 
frequency rate is 95.51. The average working time for each man was 
293 days, being exceeded only in 1918, 1920, and 1923. These facts 
and other data to be noted, with extensive tabular matter, are 
included in Bulletin 282, recently issued by the United States Bureau 
of Mines on “ Metal-mine accidents in the United States in 1925.” 
The metal mines in the United States in 1925 employed 126,713 
men, or an equivalent of 123,908 300-day workers, representing 
37,172,359 man-days. There were 371 fatal accidents and 35,132 
nonfatal lost-time injuries during the year. Of these latter, 2! 
resulted in permanent total disability, 653 caused permanent partial 
disability, 8,163 were temporary injuries lasting more than 14 days, 
and 26,295 were injuries lasting from 1 to 14 days, and do not include 
those permitting the employee to return to work on the day following 
the accident. No exact figures are given as to days lost, but an 
estimate is arrived at by assigning 6,000 days to each death and 
permanent total disability, 800 days to each permanent partial 
disability, 32 days to each temporary disability lasting more than 14 
days, and 6 days to each of the remainder. Thus, the 35,505 accl- 


——$—— 





1 Based on a time allowance schedule computed by the Industrial Accident Commission of ‘ ‘alifornis, 
as the result of reports submitted to it, and published in its report for 1921 (p. 67). 
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jents caused an approximate time loss of 3,293,386 days, or an aver- 


1Vg. 
the woe of 92.8 days each, the total being 8.9 per cent of the total man-days 

: vorked in these metal mines. Accident severity rates have been 
»omputed on this basis in the following table, while the frequency 
~ates have been converted to a man-hour-exposure basis by dividing 
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’ ig hy three the rates given in the report, which are on a 300-day-worker 
eg hasis. 

°c. Be .ypER OF ACCIDENTS IN METAL MINES AND ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND 
nt SEVERITY RATES, BY CHARACTER OF DISABILITY AND KIND OF MINE 

of — aa oa’ e l a 

o Frequency rates | Severity rates 

wd | Number of accidents (per 1,000,000 (per 1,000 hours’ 

eo ; ‘1 hours’ exposure 1) exposure) 
Nature of disability and kind ef mine 
1923 1924 1925 1923 1924 1925 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 
F il al: 

Copper... sisbintebeeeedident bJobwukt 107 121 102 1.04; 1.18} 0.98 | 6.23) 7.10; 5.87 

TS Gold and miscellaneous metal --.-.._- 114 145 128 1.31 1. 66 1,28 | 7.86 | 9.99 | 7.66 
ive... 4de veashew anahceeeee ms 89 97 80 79 - 98 . 85 | 4.76 | 5.91 5.08 

iN Lead and zine.-...-.....-2...... ods ae 34 40} .91| .92| 1.11 | 5.47) 5.52] 6.64 
(). Nonmetallic mineral...............- 30 21 21 . 89 65 57 | 5. 34 | 3.88 | 3.43 
I's ee E aa 367 418 371 1.00 1.17 1.00 | 6.02 7. 02 5. 99 
- Permanent total: 

D CURSE .. nn caiiniaiiedbtianntttiatreaseate (?) (?) 5] (2) (?) 05 | (%) (?) . 29 
Gold and miscellaneous metal__...... (2) (2) y (2) (2) .09 | (2) 54 
rs ee PEAS fie ORES UNO RE (2) (2) 1 (2) (2) Ol tS (2) . 06 

Leed and sits .f. 2... (2) | (3) 5| (3) (2) 4] @% | @ 83 
y Nonmetallic mineral_................ (2) (?) 1} @® (?) -03 | () (?) - 16 
’ Total... sib solo Ob Bake 20 10 21} .05| .03| .06| @ | @ .34 

Permanent partial: 
CODD. .- send ae aie tdaculnd (2) (2) 175 (2) (2) 1,68 | (%) (2) 1, 34 

g Gold and miscellaneous metal _-....- | (%) (2) 123 (2) (2) 1.23 | (2) (2) . 98 

(eee oy Tee ORS (2) (2) 103 (2) (2) 1.09} (%) (?) 87 

S Lead and SiM@. .c. chnculietetsetei these (2) (2) 199 (2) (2) 5. 51 (2) (?) 4. 41 

) Nonmetallic mineral.....-...-......| () (2) 53 (2) (2) 1.44; () | (@) 1,15 

Tete. ees it 414} 402} 653) 1.13] Liz} 1.76] @ | @ | 14 

) Temporary (over 14 days): 

; Conner ...5s é6uctishin 24 oss is (2) (2) 3, 162 (2) (2) 30.34 | (2) (2) . 97 
, Gold and miscellaneous metal......- () (2) | 2,154 (2) (7) | 21.48) (?) €) . 69 
; 08h. eu ee Se eee (2) (2) 1, 723 (?) (2) 18, 27 (2) (2) 58 

eed amd SH ee 8 tS (2) 753 (2) (2) 20.84; (2) (2) . 67 
Nonmetallic mineral...........--.--- 2) (2) 371 (2) (?) 10.09} (%) (2) . 32 
i Nee. cee et 8, 531 | 8,398 | 8, 163 | 23.33 | 23.50 | 21.96| @) | @ | .70 
| t 

Temporary (1 to 14 days): 
Copper... ibs OLED. iis (2) (2) | 8,837] @) @) | 84.80] @ | & 51 
Gold and miscellaneous metal_-.....|  (*) (?) 7,990} (2) (2) | 79.68) (3%) | (?) - 48 
POR... ccic i A ee (2) (2) 3, 186 (2) (2) 33.78; (2) (?) - 20 
Lead and sig@... 23d. 27 seks (2) (?) 4, 679 (2) (27) {129.53 | (?) (2) - 78 
Nonmetallic mineral__............_.- (2) (2) 1, 603 (?) (2) 43.58} (2) } (%) - 26 
Petal. een 24, 598 |24, 308 |26, 205 | 67.28 | 68.02 | 70.74] (2) | @) 42 

Total nonfatal: | 
COROT nen at beet hes tod 11, 993 {11,858 |12,179 |116. 36 |115. 94 116.87 | () (?) 3. 11 
Gold and miscellaneous metal. -___- 8, 672 | 8, 649 |10, 276 | 99.62 | 99. 27 |102. 47 (?) ? 2. 69 
BUR ei ee 5, 616 | 4,959 | 5,013 | 50.08 | 50.34 | 53.14) (%) (2) 1.72 
Lead and €iM@ wc cssieinin os oceedec cud. 4,894 | 5,718 | 5,636 |165. 22 |154. 72 |156.02 | (%) 2) 6, 68 
Nonmetallic mineral.............-.-. 2, 388 | 1,934 | 2,028 | 70.82 | 59.58 | 55.13) @) | @) 1, 90 
| ERC rene eee a Sy ae 33, 563 (33, 118 (35,132 | 91.80 | 92.68 | 94.51) (@) | @ 2. 87 
Grand Datel. boessok, us hope 33, 980 |33, 536 /35, 503 | 92.81 | 93.85 | 95.51] () | | 8. 86 

Determined by multiplying number of 300-day workers given in the report by 3,000 hours. 

Rate can not be computed because of insufficient data for 1923 and 1924. 


Accident statistics in this report are presented by States, by kind 
of mine, by cause, by nature of injury, and by mining method. A 
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table is also given showing a 15-year summary of accident dat, " 
kind of mine and by cause, and a 5-year summary of ace idents } b 
character of disability. 

The greatest number of fatalities in 1925, 128, or 34.5 per cep 
occurred in gold and miscellaneous metal mines, while copper mine, 
reported the largest number of nonfatal injuries, 12,179, or 34.7 Der 
cent. This relative condition also existed in 1924, the percentag 
ROOT eR, being 34.7 and 35.8, respectively. The fatality rate of 

1.28 per million hours’ exposure (3.83 per 1,000 300-day workers) 
in 1925 was highest in the gold and miscellaneous metal m 
group, and the nonfatal injury rate of 156.02 (468.07 per 1,000 
day workers) occurred in lead and zinc mines. Here again the 
situation was the same in 1924 when the rates were, respectively, 
1.66 (4.99 per 1,000 300-day workers) and 154.72 (464.16 per 1,00 
300-day workers). The greatest number of accidents were caused 
by falls of rock or ore from roof or wall, 108, or 0.3 per cent, meeti ng 
death, and 5,336, or 15 per cent, being injured i in this manner. 

Accident rates based on length of workday, covering the years 
1923, 1924, and 1925, appear to have steadily decreased in mines 
working 9 ‘and 10 hours, while in those working 8 hours the rates 
have remained practically unchanged. 

The report includes a table showing the relative hazard in large 
and small mines, based on the number of employees, covering t}y 
years 1924 and 1925. This showing seems to put the small mines, 
employing from 1 to 24 men, in a considerably more favorable posi- 
tion as revealed by the nonfatal accident rates in both 1924 and 1924 
while the fatality rates indicate very little difference in the haz ards 
of these two groups of mines. 


e, 
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Accidents in the Mineral Industries 


CCIDENTS in the various branches of the mineral industries in 
1925 and 1924, not including the steel industry and omitting 
nonfatal injuries in coal mines, reports for which are not received 
by the Bureau of Mines, are summarized in a table showing the 
average days active, the actual number of employees, and the number 
of equivalent 300-day workers, and the number of killed and in jured 
with accompanying rates per 1,000 300-day workers. These [re- 
quency rates have been recomputed on an exposure basis in the 
following table, but the severity rates can not be given since the time 
“a is not available. The table is presented here in an abridged 
orm. 


NUMBER OF WORKERS, NUMBER OF ACCIDENTS, AND ACCIDENT RATES IN THE 
MINERAL INDUSTRIES IN 1925 





Number | _ 
Branch of industry nen ang Nulled” ajured 








2, 234 | 


Metallurgical plants 
Coke ovens 





Total, 1925 
Total, 1924 

















1 Data not available. 
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4 table giving a record of 15 years shows that 7 this period 
most of the fatal accidents at coal mines were from falls of roof or 
side, use Of haulage equipment, gas and coal-dust explosions, and 
explosives; that at metal mines the main causes of fatalities were 
ails of rock or ore, falls of persons, haulage equipment, and the 
ise of explosives, and that fatal accidents at quarries were mainly 
jue to falls or slides of rock or overburden, haulage equipment, 
explosives, and machinery. 
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Organizations for Safety in Coal Mines 


industries, that of coal mining, is entirely practicable and 

productive of excellent results in preventing accidents appears 
to be demonstrated from the successful operation of a number of 
plans, the essential features of which are described in an article in 
Modern Mining (Pittsburgh) for October, 1927 (pp. 257-259). 
Notwithstanding the present high accident frequency and severity 
rates in this industry, it is believed that mining can be made quite 
safe “if managing officials and employees unite in a sincere and 
effectively organized effort to prevent accidents.” 

What is termed a “‘more or less standard form” of safety organi- 
zation has been evolved from the various plans which have been put 
into operation in a number of mining centers. This organization 
consists of a chairman, who should be the manager, superintendent 
or other ranking official of the company; a secretary, who should 
preferably hold the office of safety engineer or director; and members 
who should inelude all other supervisory officials of the company, 
and representatives of every type of workman employed. Experience 
seems to indicate, where such an organization has been formed and 
properly supported, results are so successful as to bring about its 
acceptance as a “‘permanent and important part of the business 
policy of the mine or industrial concern. ”’ 


Membership 


[7 IS suggested that for coal mining the membership should be 
divided into three groups: 1. All supervisory officials, such as the 
superintendent and his assistants, the mine foreman and his assist- 
ants, the mine examiners and fire bosses, the driver boss, the tipple 
foreman, the labor foreman, and similar employees, and their mem- 
bership should be permanent; 2. Three to ten miners and loaders 
selected from different sections of the mine, a motorman and helper, 
a track layer and helper, one or two shot firers, a wireman, a brick- 
layer, a timberman and helper, an electrician and helper, a machinst 
and helper, and one or two men working on the surface; a three- 
month term is assigned to the members from this group; 3. The office 
clerk, supply clerk, timekeeper, shipping clerk, mining engineer, 
company physician, and similar Santis. The State mining in- 
Jo his representative, should be a member of this group, 
Possible. 


4 ber safety organization in one of America’s most hazardous 


? 
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Meetings and Order of Business 


MEETINGS at least once a month are suggested, to be held at t} 

mine office after regular working hours. Safety and not hing el 
should be the theme of these meetings. The minutes should be capo. 
fully kept and open to examination [ company Officials, em ployees 
and State mining inspectors. Each shift, if more than one js Oper. 
ated, should have a separate safety organization, but joint meetinos 
should be held occasionally. Joint meetings of all safety organizations 
in the various mines of a single company are recommended, to be held 
once very three months. Meetings to be attended by employees 
and their families may be held once a month. iis 

The following is suggested as a suitable order of business: 


1. Roll call and reading of minutes of the previous meeting. 

2. Report by the secretary on the status of recommendations made at any 
previous meetings. ; 

3. Report by the safety engineer of accidents which may have occurred since 
the preceding meeting, stating how they occurred and what action has beep 
taken to prevent similar accidents in the future. Discussion. 

4. Report by the safety engineer on mine hazards, with recommendations fo; 
remedying them. 

5. Report of inspection made by the superintendent, mine foreman, safety 
engineer, or State mine inspector, since the last meeting. ! 

6. Discussion of new bulletins, posters, or other safety information published 
by the United States Bureau of Mines, a State department of mines, mining 
journals, or newspapers. 

7. Report by the safety engineer on the cooperation of employees, the number 
who have qualified in first-aid and mine-rescue training, or who have done 
some noteworthy safe or unsafe deed, etc. 

8. Report of the safety engineer on safety progress made at the mine; com- 
parison of accident records and other important statistics. Discussion. 

9. Prepared address on safety, the subject and speaker to be selected by the 
chairman. 


le 
Se 


Duties of Officers and Activities of the Organization 


‘THE article outlines in some detail the duties of the various officials 
and members of the mine safety organization, emphasizing the 
fact that its success depends largely upon the mine manager. He 
should make known the safety policy of the mine and insist that no 
worker be hired who is aniibae to support that policy. The mine 
superintendent should, of course, be in hearty accord with this 
olicy. 
: The safety engineer, who is regarded as necessary if accident 
prevention is to be effective, although some mine owners are difficult 
to convince of this fact, should supervise first-aid and mine-rescue 
work, investigate and keep a record of all accidents, and arrange for 
the care of the injured, provide safeguards and remedy all unhealthful 
and unsanitary conditions, prepare the program for all safety meet- 
ings, and attend safety conferences as the accredited representative 
of his company. 

The foreman and his assistents are ultimately responsible for the 
success of any safety program, and it is their job, partly, to see that 
the men cooperate to the fullest extent. They must demonstrate 
that executive ability and tact which are important in a supervising 
official. They are in immediate contact with the worker and upon 
them results depend more than upon any other group. 

Since the miners, skilled workers, and laborers are to profit most 
by any plans for accident prevention that may be initiated, their 
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terest in the efforts of the management should be assumed. How- 
aver, education is often necessary in order to point out how certain 
ractices Will safeguard their lives and thus create in them a real 
vital interest that will bring voluntary cooperation. 

The clerks, engineers, physicians, and inspectors may be depended 

ypon for information, statistical and otherwise, which the organiza- 
‘ion may use in promoting safety. 
“Activities that are suggested in the interest of greater safety in 
mines, to be carried out by the safety organization here outlined, 
include periodical safety campaigns; safety contests among different 
divisions of workers and different mines of the same company, with 
suitable rewards; and first-aid and mine-rescue contests. Safety 
instruction courses may be given. To assist in maintaining interest 
in safety work generally, the organization of a local chapter of the 
Holmes Safety Association ‘ is suggested as very effective, since it 
brings the advantage of exchange of views, mutual aid in solving 
problems, and the maintenance of closer relations between em- 
nloyees and officials because of its affiliation with other chapters 
and the central association. 





Explosives as a Cause of Mine and Quarry Fatalities 


N A pamphlet on production of explosives in the United States 
during the calendar year 1926 (Technical paper 426) recently 


issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, three Pages are 


devoted to data on mine and quarry accidents due to explosives. 
[t appears that but a small percentage of workers were killed by this 
means in bituminous coal mines, ranging from 5.11 in 1921 to 2.41 
in 1924 and 2.23 (estimated) in 1926. A somewhat larger per- 
centage is given for anthracite and bituminous mines together, 
ranging from 8.86 in 1919 to 4.17 in 1924 and 3.82 (estimated) in 
1926; and a still larger per cent appears in metal mines, ranging 
from 14.22 in 1912 to 8.72 in 1922. he largest per cent of all is in 
quarries, where it was 27.27 in 1922 and 8.39 in 1923. Nonfatal 
injury percentages are not given for coal mines, but for metal mines 
they ranged from 2.00 in 1911 to 0.99 in 1925, and in quarries the 
range was from 6.33 in 1911 to 1.73 in 1918. 

Rates per 1,000 men employed are also given. In bituminous 
mines this rate for fatal accidents was lowest in 1917 (0.112) and 
highest in 1921 (0.224), with 1925 showing 0.12. In anthracite and 
bituminous mines together the rate was highest in 1919 (0.38) and 
lowest in 1917 (0.173), with 1925 at 0.212. The fatality rate in metal 
mines ranged from 0.581 in 1912 to 0.309 in both 1921 and 1922 and 
).42 in 1925. The nonfatality rate in this group ranged from 4.52 
in 1916 to 2.73 in 1915, with a rate of 2.81 in 1925. Quarries showed 
a fatality rate of 0.592 in 1911 and of 0.141 in 1923, rising to 0.24 
- , 925, while the nonfatal injury rate was 4.42 in 1916 and 1.62 in 

925. 

_A table showing coal-mine fatalities underground due to explosives 
gives a total of 96 in 1926, which is the lowest since 1917, except 
in 1922 when there were 93 deaths from this cause. 





' Holmes Safety Association, 4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Industrial Accidents in Iowa, 1925-26 


RECORD of industrial accidents in Iowa, not including pj, 
A and railroad train service, is presented in the report of th. 

bureau of labor of that State for the biennial period endiy, 
June 30,1926. While not giving comparative figures extending oye, 
several years nor including data from which frequency and severity 
rates may be computed, it is stated that the number and severity of 
industrial accidents in lowa were reduced during the fiscal year en( 
June 30, 1926. 

For this year 8,910 accidents, 40 of which resulted in death, arp 
tabulated by cause and nature. Only those involving a time logs of 
more than two days are reportable in Iowa. About one-half (524 
per cent) produced bruises, contusions, abrasions, cuts, punctures, or 
lacerations, while 7.7 per cent resulted in infection and 4.9 per cent 
involved the eyes. Falls and falling objects were the causes of the 
greatest number, the former producing 15.6 per cent and the latter 
13 per cent of all accidents. 

It is noted that since 1923 Iowa has stood practically stationary 
in total number of industrial employees. 


Ing 


— OOO 


Industrial Accidents in Kansas in 1926 


for the year ending December 31, 1926, devotes six pages to a 

record of industrial accidents occurring during that year. 
There were 10,417 such accidents, 81 of which were fatal, 126 caused 
permanent total or partial disabilities, and 10,210 were temporary. 
About one-third (3,665) of the total number of accidents were dis- 
posed of from the compensation standpoint, the total amount paid 
being $867,550, or an average of $236.71 per case. The time loss 
occasioned by these settled cases amounted to 309,475 days, which 
indicates an average of 84 days lost by each case. As compared with 
1924 and 1925, the number of each type of accident was lower, but 
in no case was the percentage of decrease gres ter than 6.9, except in 
permanent disabilities, where the number in 1926 was 34.4 per cent 
less than in 1924 and 13.1 per cent less than in 1925. However, dur- 
ing the two preceding years all accident reports were iacluded, 
negate of whether or not there was any time loss. 

‘orty-eight of the fatal accidents occurred in coal mines (15), 
steam railroads (11), public utilities (11), and construction work (10); 
while steam railroads (30) and oil and natural gas (23) were respon- 
sible for 42 per cent of the permanent disabilities. The largest 
number of temporary disabilities (15.3 per cent) occurred in the oil 
and natural-gas industry. 

As a cause, handling objects was responsible for the largest number 
of accidents, 2,285, or 21.9 per cent, including one fatal case, with 
falling objects (not handled by the injured) second, injuring 1,349, 
or 12.9 per cent, 17 of these being fatal cases and 11 permanent 
injuries. 


ts annual report of the Public Service Commission of Kansas 








ACCIDENTS IN MEXICAN MINES IN 1926 


Railway Accidents in Great Britain in 1926 


(Cmd. 2941) dealing with accidents which occurred on the rail- 

ways of Great Britain during 1926, classing them as train 
wecidents, due to such causes as collisions, derailments, and the like; 
novernent accidents, in which individuals are injured by the move- 
ment of railway vehicles, exclusive of train accidents; and nonmove- 
ne nt ace idents, including all others. During 1926 the total nimber 
illed was 374, a decrease of 91 from the preceding year, and the 
miured were @ 23, 433, or fewer by 2,960 than in 1925. ‘The fatalities 
were considerably below the average annual number (566) for the 
period 1915-1924, but the nonfatal accidents were slightly above the 
aver age (23,044) for the same period. 

f the deaths, 32 were due to train accidents, 284 to movement 
accidents, and 58 to nonmovement accidents. Of those killed, 198 
were employees, 93 were passengers, and 83 were classed as ‘‘others.”’ 
These were, it is explained, mainly persons who had business at sta- 

tions or on the platforms or were crossing over the tracks at grade 
croasings. Of the injured, 4,267 were passengers, 18,473 were em- 
ployees, and 693 were others. The disproportion in the number of 
emplo ees is even more significant in view of the fact that accidents 
affecting them are not reported unless they involve an absence of 
at least one whole day from work, while all accidents involving pas 
sengers and other persons must be reported, no matter how ‘slight 
the injuries received. Employees formed 53 per cent of the killed 
and 79 per cent of the injured. 


TM English Ministry of Transport has recently issued a report 


ee 


Accidents in Mexican Mines in 1926! 


CCORDING to the Department of Mines of the Mexican 
Ministry of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, there were 
27,574 accidents in the mines of Mexico during 1926, of 

which 2,321 were classified as serious, resulting in 269 deaths. In 
ay BN were 27,163 accidents, of which 4,195 were serious and 
0/8 fatal, 

lhe Department of Mines states that the decline in serious and 
fatal accidents in 1926 as compared with 1925 is due to the increased 
viglance of its inspectors over mining operations. 

The following statement shows the cause of the accident in 27,557 
cases and in the 269 fatal accidents: 





' From report of American consul, Charles W. Lewis, jr., at Mexico City, dated Sept. 29, 1927. 
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NUMBER OF FATAL ACCIDENTS AND OF ALL ACCIDENTS IN MEXICAN 
BY CAUSE 








Fatal accidents 





Number | Per cent 
| 





Machinery..._.-- a ee } 64 23. 
Transportation 7 
Explosives and fires 

Toxic substances, corrosives, etc 
Electricity - - : 

Falls (of laborers) 

Collisions. ._____. 

Falling of débris.- -. - : 
Nonmechanieal equipment 
Hand tools 

Animals 














Total.... eget «EY, Oe Mike oe eats 100, 09 | 








INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 





Anthrax Hazard in Pennsylvania ! 


TUDIES of the occurrence of anthrax in the horsehair-dressing 
S industry and the tanning industry were made by the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry in 1920 and 1921, 
and although these studies showed that anthrax was not extraor- 
dinarily prevalent at that time it was shown that there was a definite 
anthrax hazard, especially in the tanning industry. In view of this 
fact it was decided to secure as complete information as possible on 
cases of anthrax occurring in the State, and arrangements were 
accordingly made with the State department of health and the 
health departments of the different cities to report such cases, while 
physicians and hospitals treating anthrax cases, employers in whose 
plants cases have occurred, and persons contracting the disease have 
also cooperated in furnishing information. 

The present study includes all cases, both industrial and nonin- 
dustrial, reported to the department over the five-year period 1922- 
1926. During this time there were reported 7 fatal and 75 nonfatal 
cases of an industrial and 9 of a nonindustrial origin. By far the 
largest number of cases have occurred in the tanning industry. Inthe 
latest study half of the 80 cases were in this industry, 20 in the woolen 
and worsted industry, 12 in the hair industry, 6 in the transportation 
industry, and 2 cases which were not strictly industrial were classified 
as miscellaneous. One of these occurred in a veterinary surgeon 
and the other in a medical student handling anthrax cultures in a 
laboratory. Of the nonindustrial cases, three were the result of 
shaving-brush infection, and in the other cases the source of infection 
could not be definitely fixed. The majority of the industrial cases 
occurred in the age group between 20 and 39 years—the years of the 
most active industrial employment. ; 

General statistics show that the anthrax lesions occur most fre- 
quently on the exposed portions of the body and the present study 
confirms this observation. There are several factors which account 
for this fact. The face, neck, and forearm are often the sites of 
pimples or other small breaks in the skin, and the neck and shoulders 
are often scratched by the sharp edges of materials carried on the 
shoulder. Such breaks may be infected either by coming in contact 
with the infected material or through the medium of the hands. It 
would appear that the hands would be the most frequent site of 
infection, since they most frequently come in contact with the 
infected material, but as a matter of fact the lesions seldom appear 
on the hands, only two of the cases reported having occurred in this 
location. The reason for this failure to develop the infection in the 


_— 





' Pennsylvania, Department of Labor and Industry. Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, June, 1927, 
PP. 5-16: “* Pennsylvania’s five-year experience with anthrax,” by Elizabeth B. Bricker, M. D. 
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hands is considered to lie in the fact that they are washed moro fn 
quently and more thoroughly than other parts of the body, and th 
organism has less opportunity, therefore, to gain a foothold. 

The data show that early treatment of the disease is of creat 
importance, and the report states that there is no reason why 4 caso 
of anthrax, if it is promptly recognized and properly treated. should 
not make a speedy and uneventful recovery. The study also brinos 
out the fact that cases occurring in an industry in which the hazard 
is recognized have a better chance for recovery than cases of 
nonindustrial origin, since in the latter case the condition is frequently 
undiagnosed until the chance for recovery is past. 

Analysis of the data relating to the length of disability shows that 
the average disability is shorter in those cases receiving the earliest 
treatment. In the tanning industry the average number of days lost 
per nonfatal case was 47.7; in the woolen and worsted industry 
57.4 days; in the hair industry, 59.1 days; and in the transportation 
58.5 days. 

In the control of a disease of this kind it is important to know 
the countries from which the infected materials come. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, however, to trace the source of infection since ma- 
terials from several countries are usually handled at the same time. 
At the present time, although the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture through the Bureau of Animal Industry o certain reg- 
ulations in effect designed to control and prevent the spread of 
anthrax among livestock in this country, these regulations do not 
sufficiently protect the workers in industries handling foreign hides 
and wool. Under the present system part of the material is not dis- 
infected until it reaches its destination, giving opportunities for the 
infection of persons handling the material at various points along 
the way. It is suggested in the report that the situation might be 
dealt with either by establishing disinfecting stations at shipping 
points in foreign countries or by the establishment of disinfecting 
stations by the Federal Government at the several ports in the United 
States where such material is received. 

In the absence of such regulations, however, it is advocated, in 
order to minimize the danger in manufacturing plants, that adequate 
washing facilities should be provided and their use required; dust 
removal systems should be installed in dusty processes, and vacuum 
cleaning or thorough wetting of floor: before sweeping should be 
substituted for dry sweeping; there should be proper medical care 
of employees, including prompt dressing of all breaks in the skin 
and subsequent daily inspection of such injuries until they are healed; 
and all workers should be instructed as to the danger of infection 
and the necessity for immediate medical attention for all affections 
of the skin. The value of colored posters which show the different 
stages of the cutaneous form of anthrax has been demonstrated in 
a number of instances, both in this country and Great Britain. In 
two of the cases reported in this study, where the patients were famil- 
iar with such posters, the diagnosis was suggested to the attending 
physician by the patient himself. 
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Eye Conservation Through the Compulsory Use of Goggles in 
Workshops 


by Harry Guibert, director of safety of the Pullman Co., in 

an address at a conference on the prevention of blindness, held 
in Chicago in October by the National Safety Council and the 
National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, according to a 
press release issued by the latter organization under date of October 
14. 

Such a mandatory rule was said by the speaker to be enforced in 
all the repair shops and yards of the Pullman Co., and as a result it 
is estimated that the eyes of approximately a thousand of their men 
have »een saved from serious injury or destruction during the past 
five years, only one eye having been lost among these workers during 
that time. In the opinion of Mr. Guilbert, nothing short of compel- 
ling the men to wear the goggles will serve, as every effort was made 
to get them to wear them prior to issuing the order, through spec- 
tacular bulletins, horrible examples, pleading and threatening, all 
with very little suecess, and he believes that the elimination of eye 
accidents will never be attained until every industrial employee is 
required to wear goggles at work on penalty of dismissal. This rule 
is rigidly enforced in every repair shop of the Pullman Co. and applies 
not only to the employees, but to officials of the company and to 
visitors. 

As reasons for such drastic measures to prevent industrial eye 
accidents the experience of Pennsylvania and New York in recent 
years is cited. In Pennsylvania the sight of 6,842 eyes has been 
completely destroyed in industrial accidents since 1916, while from 
January 1, 1927, to date, 383 eyes have been made sightless in in- 
dustries of that State, the industries in which these accidents oc- 
curred ranging from coal mines to restaurants. In one year more 
than $800,000 was paid in compensation, representing an estimated 
total economic loss of $5,000,000. In New York the loss was even 
greater, as the compensation for eye accidents amounted to $1,700,000 
last year, According to the National Safety Council’s estimate that 
the total cost of industrial accidents is five times the amount of the 
compensation payments, this class of accidents cost the workers, the 
employers, me the public more than $8,000,000 in the single year. 

All safety engineers recognize the difficulty of getting the work- 
men to protect their most valuable asset—their sight—and it is said 
that the Pullman shops are the only shops where goggles are worn 
universally from president down to office boys or visitors who may 
come into the plant for only a few minutes. It is useless to expect 
workmen to use goggles and other protective devices if managers, 
foremen, and safety engineers do not set a good example by protect- 
ing their own eyes. 

An examination of the eyes of 4,000 men in the Pullman shops 
showed that only 1,139, or 28 per cent, had normal vision without 
glasses; 1,539, or 38 per cent, had normal vision in both eyes when 
they wore glasses, while the remaining 1,322, or 34 per cent, had 
defective vision. Seventeen per cent of the total number examined 
had only 5 per cent of normal vision, in many cases as the result of 
early eye injuries. 


T compulsory use of goggles in every workshop was advocated 
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Occupational Diseases of Agricultural Laborers ' 


forms the subject of a brochure issued by the Internationg| 
Labor Office as part of the Encyclopedia of Hygiene, Patho). 
ogy, and Social Welfare. 

The report points out that conditions ameng agricultural workers 
vary greatly not only between different countries but also between 
different districts in the same country, and that as a result of theso 
differences in living conditions, education, etc., as well as the existenee 
of overpopulation or underpopulation, there is great variation jp 
the hygiene and pathology of these workers. It is generally consid. 
ered that agriculture has no specific occupational diseases, but, tha 
long hours and fatigue due to carrying heavy loads are the principal 
causes of those diseases due to the occupation. It is true that goy- 
culture presents certain advantages over industrial employment, such 
as work in the open air and in the sunlight, but on the other hand 
there is a variety of hazards, including exposure to rapid chances of 
weather and temperature, to diseases connected with the work in 
various crops and those contracted as the result of tending stock, and 
to accidents from farm machinery, in woodcutting, etc. 

Among the operations which are particularly fatiguing are mowing, 
harvesting, digging, and threshing. The occupations frequently cause 
acute morbid symptoms, the result of fatigue, such as fever, headache, 
pains in the joints, intense thirst, and drowsiness. Such attacks are 
of short duration, lasting usually for one or two days. Acute inflam- 
mation of the tendon sheaths of the flexor muscles of the hand is 
frequently found among young workers. This condition is caused 
by fatigue and is quickly cured by rest. An inflammatory condition 
of the muscles of the back resembling sciatica is often the result of 
work which puts an undue amount of strain on the muscles in the 
lumber region. 

Agricultural workers who tend stock are subject to the risk of 
accidents, and to infectious diseases: Anthrax, tetanus, glanders, 
foot and mouth disease, actinomycosis, the bacillus of abortion, ete. 
Various mites and animal parasites are transmissible .) workers 
and cause different forms of dermatitis. There is a variety of condi- 
tions which cause irritation and disease of the eyes. These include 
conjunctivitis due to dust raised during threshing operations; hay 
fever caused by the pollen of flowers and by the extremely fine hairs 
found on the surface of leaves and fruits, while the dust of certain 
bulbs such as hyacinths and crocuses, also sets up conjunctival 
inflammation. Severe retinitis results from exposure, without 
protection, to the sun’s rays in summer. A specific disease, vibrio- 

angrene, is found among workers whe carry and spread manure. 
This disease is a serious one in which there is the formation of ulcers 
on the eyelids which rapidly pass into a moist gangrene and which !s 
accompanied with swelling of the face, chest, and neck and a high 
fever. This disease always results in serious deformity of the eyelids. 
One authority considers this disease characteristic of southern 
countries while another thinks it can also occur in colder climates. 


‘International Labor Office. Occupation and health Brochure No. 73: Occupational diseases of agri- 
cultural laborers. Geneva, 1927. 7 pp. 


A STUDY of occupational diseases among agricultural workers 
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Ooular accidents, the result of injury or of foreign bodies penetrating 
» conjunctival mucous membrane are frequent. Workers about 
4ables are often the victims of typhoid fever, of intestinal affections 
eto the bacillus coli, and of vaccines. Diseases of the circulatory 
swans, including heart disease, arteriosclerosis, etc.; of the digestive 
ystem; and of the peripheral nervous system (neuritis, especially 
muscles fatigued from work such as potato digging, milking, etc.) 
. common, while deformities of the spine and of the leg are fre- 
ently seen. 
in general much needs to be done in a legislative way to correct the 
avorable conditions among agricultural workers in nearly all 
countries. Measures advocated by the International Labor Con- 
forence for ratification by the different countries include measures 
for the prevention of unemployment, protection of women before 
and after childbirth; prohibition of the work of children under 14 
vears of age; regulation of the night work of women; vocational 
training for children; improvement in technical education in agri- 
culture; improved housing; recognition of the rights of association 
and combination; compensation for accidents; and social insurance. 





—_ 
— — 


Investigation of Health Hazards in Australian Woodworking 
Industries ' 


investigation of the health hazard from sawdust in the 

various woodworking industries using both Australian and 
imported timbers was made in 1926 by the division of industrial 
hygiene of the Commonwealth department of health. 

\ preliminary investigation included inquiry fro: the secretaries 
of the State branches of the different unions as to ill effects reported 
among their members from exposure to wood dusts and the sending 
of questionnaires to ear, nose, and throat specialists and to derma- 
tologists throughout Australia for the purpose of discovering, if pos- 
sible, the degree of prevalence of nasal, asthmatic, and skin trouble 
among woodworkers. 

The replies from the union secretaries gave very little definite in- 
formation, only four specific cases being reported by them, while of 
the 24 specialists in diseases of the ear, nose, and throat who replied 
to the inquiry 14 stated that no cases of nasal trouble caused by wood 
dust had come to their attention; 7 said that they had seen such cases 
but they were not common; 1 reported that such cases were very 
frequent; and 1 reported that 10 per cent of the workers in jarrah 
mills suffered from chronic nasal catarrh. Thirteen of the derma- 
tologists answered the questionnaire, three of whom stated that they 
had had no eases, while the others reported that they had observed 
such cases but. they were very rare. 

The investigation proper included the examination of 208 men 
employed in joinery and furniture factories in Melbourne for evidence 
of nasal irritation, asthma, and dermatitis, and of 10 other woodwork- 


A’ THE request of the Australian Timber Workers’ Union an 





_ustralia. Department of Health. Service publication (Division of Industrial Hygiene) No. Short. a 
investigation of certain health aspects in persons engaged in the woodworking industries, by D. G. Ro 
son, M.D, Melbourne, 1927. 
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ing employees with special reference to skin irritation from the wood 
dusts. 

It was found that 78 employees, or 37 per cent, of those examined 
had some affection of the nose or throat. In a number of cases th, 
abnormal condition preceded employment in the woodworkin> in. 
dustry but in general it was considered that the percentage of workers 
found to be affected was considerably greater than would be found 
among the population at large. Wood machinists showed a |aroo 
percentage affected than the other occupational groups. Amono 

ersons working on machines fitted with efficient exhaust there wa: 
om nasal trouble although this difference was not so marked as nicht 
have been expected. ‘Two cases of the five giving a history of asth. 
matic attacks were considered to be probably caused by the timber 
dust, and there were 10 cases of dermatitis and one case of urticaria 
(hives). Hardwood appeared to be the most irritating, most of the 
nasal cases being caused by the dust from such wood, while black. 
wood caused nine cases of dermatitis, mountain ash and pear trees 
one case, and the case of urticaria was due to working with jarrah, 
red pine, and white pine. 

As a result of the investigation it was recommended that efficient 
exhaust systems should be installed wherever woodworkers are syb- 
jected to the inhalation of wood dust, but in the case of dermatitis it 
was shown that comparatively few persons have skins which are 
hypersensitive to the dusts and in such cases a cure can hardly be 
expected without removal from exposure. 





—. — 
—y 


Telegraphers’ Cramp in Great Britain 


ELEGRAPHERS’ cramp has been the subject of considerable 
T study in Great Britain. The departmental committee on 
compensation for industrial diseases took up the matter at 
some length in 1908! to determine whether the disease should be 
added to the list of compensable diseases, with the result that by order 
of the Secretary of State, dated December 2, 1908, the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation act were extended to ecdver it. A 
committee was next appointed to inquire into the prevalence and 
causes of the disease onk to report what means might be adopted for 
its prevention. A detailed report of its findings was published in 
1911. 

According to this report, the ailment had been variously regarded 
by the authorities as a muscular disorder, as a disease of the periph- 
eral nervous system, and as a disease of the central nervous sys- 
tem. After careful consideration of these antagonistic theories, the 
committee accepted the view that telegraphers’ cramp ‘‘is a disease 
of the central nervous system, and is the result of a weakening or 
breakdown of the cerebral controlling mechanism in consequence of 
strain upon a given set of muscles.’’ The statement was also made 
that although telegraphers’ cramp in Great Britain had been asso- 
ciated mainly with the use of the Morse instrument, “any instrument 





Great Britain. [Home Department.] Committee on Compensation for Industrial Diseases. Second 
rt. London, 1908. Cd. 4387. ‘4 BOBS 
Great Britain. [Post Office.] Committeeon Telegraphists’ Cramp. Report. London, 1911. Cd. 5. 
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ghich calls for repeated fine muscular movements of the same kind 
ov involve a relative ‘occupation spasm’ or ‘craft neurosis.’ Thus, 
while we have associated the term ‘telegraphists’ cramp’ with the 
jisease Which brings about a difficulty in making the specific coordi- 
vated movements needed for a proper manipulation of the particular 
.¢rument known as the Morse key, the manipulation of the Baudot 
or Hughes keyboards may similarly bring about a relative form of 
oramp (analogous to pianists’ cramp); and all these forms of cramp 
sre on parallel lines with writers’ cramp.” 

Recently, the Industrial Fatigue Research Board has published 
ihe results of a study * made at the suggestion of the Union of Post 
Office Clerks. This investigation did not deal with the medical 
aspects of the ailment which had already been considered by the 
jepartmental committee in 1911, but with the question, arising 
‘om the work of that committee, as to the specific susceptibility 
i) the disease among persons engaged or about to engage in 
ielegraphy. Attention was devoted to a group of operators certi- 
fed as suffering from cramp and to another group apparently free 
fom it. These groups were intensively studied, in order to find 
whether those suffering from cramp possessed in common any other 
characteristic not possessed in the same degree by those who had 
been exposed to an equal risk but had not contracted the disability. 
Selected psychological tests involving speed and accuracy of move- 
ment were applied individually, and a medical study of each subject 
was made, with special reference to the presence or absence of psycho- 
neurotic symptoms. The results of this part of the investigation 
showed that the cramp subjects possessed greater susceptibility to 
muscular fatigue (as measured by the ergograph), less ability to 
perform quick and accurate movements (as measured by the dotting 
machine), less complete control over the muscles when sending a 
message, and a greater prevalence of psychoneurotic symptoms than 
the normal subjects. However, the two groups were not completely 
differentiated by any of these tests, so there was no assurance that 
liability to cramp could be detected with certain... in individual 
cases. Reference is made to the fact that previous research had 
shown that there was no one condition of the work and no specific 
organic state that could be regarded as the invariable antecedent 
of cramp. 

Various objective factors, such as types of keys, length of service, hours of 
work, bad style, were reviewed and found not to be a necessary antecedent. 
Even the physiological signs of cramp were shown to be indeterminate, as there 
might, or might not, be a visible spasm, and the disability in its objective mani- 
festations could be specific to one letter, or be selective for certain muscular 
activities, or be associated with general muscular weakness. Details of six 
cases specially examined from the medical point of view were appended. In 
each case the organic condition was reported to be normal. 

The type of disability varies with the individual. The followin 
were some of the types met with in the study of the Industria 


Fatigue Research Board: 


(1) There are those suffering from a general disability to use the arm after 
many years of sending; not only is the use of the telegraphic key or a pencil 
interfered with, but also most other actions which demand the use of the arm. 


Greet Berea. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 43: A study of telegraphists’ cramp, 
4ndon, 1927, 
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The holding of a cup, or of a needle for sewing or knitting, is difficult o, iMDogeiht 
a glass if taken up may be dropped; even the handle of a spade can not jy. Pi 
This disability may or may not be accompanied by pain, which may }y },,.. 
in the wrist or may be general. ae 
(2) There are those who can neither send nor write, but who can j)<o the : 
for other occupations, e. g., they can play the piano, use a spade, and are oan 
efficient if the larger muscles are brought into action. This group con har, 
very many individual variants from ability to use the arm for anything podit 
telegraphic work, through various grades of inability, to total’ di ability a. 
described in the previous section. a 
(3) Others again are all right, having no pain, and no muscular disability 
except for the sending of a particular letter or group of letters. Part icular 2 : 
binations of dots and dashes prove stumbling blocks. Some have difficulty i, 


il 


letters involving a sequence of dots, particularly at the end of a word: 


s) 


; ; thers 
find that having got the key down they can not get it up again quickly Pree 
for the formation of dots; in other words, the key seems “sticky.” *)4000 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 





Farmers Covered by California Workmen’s Compensation Law 


NDER the provisions of the California workmen’s compensation 
U insurance act of 1917 it was necessary for employees engaged 
in farm, dairy, agricultural, viticultural, or horticultural labor, 
or in stock or poultry raising, and their employer, jointly to elect 
to come under the compensation provisions of the act. (Stats. 1917, 
ch. 586, sees. 8, 70.) By an amendment effective September 1, 
1927, any employer and his employee engaged in the above employ- 
ments and not subject to the act by election were, from September 
1, 1927, pete ees presumed to have accepted the compensation 
provisions of the above act unless either such employer or employee, 
prior to the occurrence of any injury, gave notice of rejection of the 
provisions of the act in accordance with the terms of the act. (Stats. 
1927, ch. 834.) 

The Division of Industrial Accidents and Safety of the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations of California has issued a circular 
calling special attention to two facts due to the change made by 
this statute: 1. If the farmer elects not to come under the provisions 
of the act, he falls within section 1, chapter 399, of the Statutes of 
1911, and if sued for damages because of the injury or death of an 
employee, he is deprived of the defenses of assumption of risk and 
the fellow-servant doctrine and finds that the doctrine of relative 
negligence has modified the old rule of contributory negligence 
(citing a farmer’s case, Robinet v. Hawk, 252 Pac. 1045). 2. If 
the farmer does not affirmatively give notice of rejection of the 
provisions of the act in the manner provided, he must secure the 
payment of compensation by insuring his risk as provided by section 
29, chapter 586, of the Statutes of 1917, or he is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and subject to a fine of $500 or six months in jail or both. 
(Stats. 1925, ch. 300, sec. 1, amending Stats. 1917, ch. 586, sec. 29.) 

The cireular contains the following provisions, which are interesting 
and valuable as precedents in coverage of farm employees: 

‘The premium rate for insurance under workmen’s compensation is identical 
with the rate under a limited employer’s liability policy. A farmer would be 
‘oolish, indeed, to take out an employer’s liability policy carrying a limit of 
>10,000 where he may be sued and judgment recovered up to as much as $100,000, 
when he can have complete coverage and complete protection for the same total 
cost. The premium rate per $100 pay roll for ordinary farm labor done on the 
premises is $2.13. ‘The rate is $4.89 per $100 for work involving the handling of 
machinery away from the premises of the employer. Where an employer main- 
‘ains a fruit picking crew and his pay roll is in excess of $2,500 per annum, he may 
receive a rate of $1 per $100. The State compensation insurance fund will write 
4 policy of insurance for a farmer at a minimum charge of $15, which covers a 
pay roll up to and including $704 per year. 

rhe usual policy excludes a husband, wife, son, daughter, brother, sister, or 
parent residing within the employer’s household. If insurance coverage is de- 


‘red for any of the above, this may be secured, and the premium is b pie 
annual wage of $2,700. 
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Compensation for Eye Injuries in New York State, 1926-7 


YE injuries continue to constitute one of the most serious ang 
E. costly phases of industrial accidents m New York Sjy;, 
according to a recent statistical review of such cases disposed 

of during the year ended June 30, 1927, published in the Industria 
Bulletin for September (page 339) issued by the industrial eon. 
missioner of that State. Only a few other injuries, it is stated. g), 
as the maiming of a hand, an arm, or a leg, cost more in money thay 
eye injuries. During the year there were 2,948 compensated injurie: 
involving the eyes, of which 2 resulted in death, 10 were totally 
blinded, 786 (26.7 per cent) resulted in permanent partial disa)hility 
and 2,150 (72.9 per cent) were temporary, lasting for more than’, 
week each and ultineatels rev: yvoring. The total compensation paid 
in these cases, based on 84,893 weeks of disability, was $1,703,235, 
exclusive of medical and hospital care and representing two-thirds 
only of the estimated wage a The average cost per case was 
$577.76,' which is more than twice as much as the $284.75 representing 
the average award in all types of injuries during the year. The two 
deaths and one of the cases of permanent blindness cost the employers 
or insurance carriers $25,000 in compensation payments alone, to say 
nothing of the medical bills, administrative cost, and other expenses. 

Considering the time loss, the report notes that in temporary 
injuries (those followed by complete recovery) the compensated time 
loss for all accidents averaged 5.3 weeks, whereas for eye injuries the 
temporary awards averaged only for 3.5 weeks; for permanent in- 
juries of all kinds the average time loss was 42.9 weeks, while in 
permanent eye cases it was 98.3 weeks. 

Attention is directed to the hazard caused by flying particles, 
especially flying chips or other articles set in motion by hand tools. 
Of 786. permanent eye injuries, 410 were caused in this way, 266 
being due to hand tools alone, and in 105 of these latter cases the 
award covered an average period of 122 weeks each. In addition 
to these cases there were 495 accidents directly due to hand tools 
and 597 caused by flying particles that left no permanent injury 
but caused a time loss for which the wage compensation alone 
amounted to $58,905. 

Most of the 786 permanent injuries occurred in the manufacturing 
industry (43 per cent), with construction a close second, credited 
with 226 or 28.8 per cent. These two groups were responsible or 
564 (71.7 per cent) of the temporary eye disabilities. The compen- 
sation awarded in the manufacturing industry for all eye injuries was 
$685,360, and in construction, $523,527. 


et 





Double Compensation Awards to Minors in New York State, 
1926-27 


HE Industrial Bulletin for September, 1927, issued by the 
Industrial Commission of New York State, contains an article 
giving interesting data on double compensation awards to 
minors under 18 years of age who were injured at their work. During 





1 Apparently this includes medical and hospital care, since the average is not derived from the pum 


ber of cases and the total compensation paid as given above. 
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sho year ended June 30, 1927, 27 boys and girls under the age named, 
ho were illegally employed, were awarded compensation in double 
‘he amount usually allowed for similar injuries where the employ- 
nent is legal. Nineteen of these children were injured while operating 
very dangerous power-driven machines, which boys and girls under 
i; years of age under the labor law were specifically prohibited from 
joing. Four of them were working without a certificate; two were 
under 14 years of age; one was working between the hours of 12 and 
¢ in the morning; and one, under 18 years of age, was cleaning ma- 
shinery Which was in motion. All of these conditions were illegal. 
Twenty of these boys and girls received some form of permanent 
disability, one of which was the loss of an entire arm, another the 
iss of a hand, and a third the loss of 95 per cent of the use of a 
hand. 

The machines which are named in the labor law as being too 
dangerous for children to operate were the ones responsible for the 
injuries. Power presses caused seven of the permanent injuries and 
three were caused by power cutting machines. 

The law of New York provides that the employer alone shall be liable 
for the increased compensation awarded on account of injuries sus- 
tained by minors while illegally employed, and the cases herein 
referred to cost the employers $22,808; this with a like sum paid by 
the insurance carriers made the total cost in the 27 cases $45,616. 


~~ eto eee 


Lump-Sum Settlements in New Jersey, 1926-27 


Jersey, October, 1927, contains an article showing the experi- 

ence of the State of New Jersey for the year ending June 30, 
1927, under the commutation or lump-sum settlement clause of the 
workmen’s compensation act. 

The New Jersey compensation act, as amended by chapter 93, 
acts of 1919, provides that compensation under the act may be 
commuted by the workmen’s compensation bureau at its present 
value, when discounted at 5 per cent simple interest, upon applica- 
tion of either party with due notice to the other, if it appears that 
such commutation will be for the best interest of the employee or the 
dependents of the deceased employee; or that it will avoid undue ex- 
pense or undue hardship to either party; or that such employee or 
dependent has removed or is about to remove from the United States: 
or that the employer has sold or otherwise disposed of the greater 
part of his business or assets. The act further provides that in the 
interpretation of the above it is the intention of the act that com- 
pensation payments are in lieu of wages and are to be received by the 
injured employee or his dependents in the same manner in which 
wages are ordinarily paid, and that as commutation is a departure 
from the normal method of payment it is to be allowed only when 
it clearly appears that some unusual circumstances warrant such 
departure. The act specifically states that commutation shall not 
be allowed for the purpose of enabling the injured employee or the 
dependents of a deceased employee to satisfy a debt or to make pay- 
nent to physicians, lawyers, or any other persons. 


TT" Industrial Bulletin of the Department of Labor of New 
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From July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927, 305 petitions for full or pay; 
commutation of compensation were acted on, of which 162, inyoly;,,. 
$165,271, were approved and 143, involving $182,643, were dieu, 
proved. The 305 petitions related to 37 fatal and permanent total 
disability cases and 268 permanent partial disability cases. (f 4), 
former, 21 cases, amounting to $31,865, were approved and 16 casos 
amounting to $68,544, were disapproved. Of the latter, 141 ¢gco: 
amounting to $133,406, were approved and 127 cases, amounting ;, 
$114,099, were disapproved. Of the 21 fatal cases approved, 5 caso: 
totaling $11,082, were approved for the full amount and in 16 easp: 
totaling $20,783, only partial commutation was allowed. Of the 14; 
permanent partial disability cases approved, 79, totaling $101.39 
were approved for the full amount and in 62 cases, totaling $32,078 
only partial commutation was allowed. : 

The article includes a table showing the purposes for which com. 
mutations were allowed. Of the total of $165,271 allowed, $47.99; 
was to be used for the purpose of starting in business, $43,547 for the 
payment of mortgages, $34,063 for leaving the country, $14,001 for 
yuying property, $12,673 for living expenses, $6,012 for health. 
$1,7C0 for education, and $5,370 for other purposes. 








Electrical Workers’ Old-Age Pension Plan ' 


NY member of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers who has reached the age of 65 years and has been in 
continuous good standing with that organization for 20 years 

prior to making application for an old-age pension is eligible to a 
monthly benefit of $40; an additional $2 is to be appropriated from 
the fund to cover the pensioners’ regular union dues. This pension 
plan was adopted at the nineteenth biennial convention of! the 
brotherhood, which was held in Detroit in August, 1927. 

Pensioners will not be allowed to do any electrical work of any kind 
for anyone either for compensation or gratis. 


——_—_——=peo-0g-—___— 


Old-Age Pensions in British Columbia 


CCORDING to the Canadian Congress Journal, in its issue for 
A October, 1927, the Province of British Columbia has adopted 
the old-age pension plan authorized by the Canadian Parliament 

in March last. (See Labor Review, May, 1927, p. 106.) That legis- 
lation provided that if any Province elected to establish an old-age 
pension scheme conforming to the requirements laid down in the 
act, the Dominion Government would assume a definite proportion 
of the cost of the pensions provided. British Columbia has taken 
the necessary steps and, according to its agreement with the genera’ 
government, is to pay a maximum pension to such of its residents 
as have attained the age of 70 and meet the other requirements ©! 
the act. Onits part the Dominion Government is to pay to British 
Columbia quarterly one-half of the amount paid by the Province 


— 








! The Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, Washington, October, 1927, p. 514. 
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in pensions during the preceding three months. The Journal sum- 
marizes briefly the terms of the pension act, as follows: 


The maximum amount paid to any recipient of old-age pensions is $240 per 
year. Applications for pension may be made by a British subject, or a widow 
ho is not now & British subject, but was before her marriage, upon attaining 
the age of 70 years. Each applicant must have resided in Canada for 20 years 
‘nmediately preceding the date of the application, and lived in the Province 
for five years. No subject who is an Indian within the meaning of the Indian 
act is eligible. If a pensioner has a yearly income over $125, the maximum 
amount of $240 payable annually is reduced in his case by the sum received by 
him by way of income in excess of $125. 


British Columbia is the first of the Provinces to adopt the plan, 
but Yukon has authorized its commissioner to sign the agreement 
with the general government when he arrives in Canada, and Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan are inquiring as to the steps to be taken in 
order to come into the scheme. 


ett tity 
— — 





New English Unemployment Insurance Bill 


it reassembled on November 8, 1927, was a bill recasting the 

legislation dealing with unemployment insurance. The Min- 
istry of Labor Gazette (London), in its issue for October, 1927, gives 
a summary of the provisions of this bill. Since the principal bill of 
1920 was passed there have been 14 amending acts, so that at present 
the situation is far from satisfactory. Last spring a committee 
appointed to consider how it could be bettered brought in a report, 
generally referred to as the Blanesburgh report, recommending a 
number of changes. (See Labor Review, April, 1927, pp. 47-51.) 
The present bill, introduced by the Government, is, in part, based 
upon that report. 

The bill retains the present rates of contribution, under which for 
each insured man the employer contrivutes weekly 8d., the employee, 
7d., and the Government, 6d., departing in this respect from the 
Blanesburgh report, which had recommended that the contributions 
irom all three should be the same. The weekly rate of benefit for 
men with no adult dependents is reduced from 18s. to 17s., the rate 
in respect of adult dependents is raised from 5s. to 7s., and the rate 
for dependent children remains, as at present, at 2s. Young people 
between the ages of 18 and 21, who at present pay the same contri- 
butions and receive the same benefits as adults, will have both con- 
tributions and benefits lowered, and boys and girls between 16 and 
18 will receive 6s. and 5s., respectively, instead of 7s. 6d. and 6s., 
respectively, as at present. 

A number of minor changes are made concerning dependents in 
respect of whom benefit may be claimed, and matters of administra- 
tion, but in addition there are two impcrtant alterations, likely to 
have, if adopted, far-reaching effects. The first deals with the 
so-called “extended” benefit. Under the present law there are two 
kinds of benefit—‘standard,” to which the worker is entitled for a 
definite period by virtue of having paid a certain number of contri- 
butions into the fund, and “extended” benefit, which is paid under 
certain conditions when a worker has exhausted his standard benefit 


72923 °—27——_7 [1273]. 
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and still ean not secure employment. Under the new bill j; 
vided that a claimant is not entitled to benefit unless he } 
into the fund at least 30 contributions (or, in the case of 
ex-service men, 15 contributions), within two years prece: 
date of his claim. If he meets this requirement, he is en;; 
benefit for as long as he is honestly unemployed, though 
must be reviewed quarterly. 

The second important change respects the kind of emplo 
the claimant may be required to accept. Under the present | 
is not entitled to benefit if he refuses “suitable” employment, 
practice this has generally been defined as work at his own trad 
occupation. The new bill provides that after a lapse of a reason, 
interval, employment of a kind other than the claimant’s , 
employment may be regarded as suitable, subject to certain 
guards. 

This second change will certainly be highly distasteful 1 
unions, who will see in it a breaking down of their trade lines 
other has already been the object of severe criticism from econon 
who inquire what is to be done with the man who is wholly unab! 
qualify under this proviso. The only apparent alternative is fo; 
him to apply for poor relief, funds for which are raised by local taxa- 
tion. This means that in areas where the depression has been most 
severe and long continued the burden of unemployment, translated 
into terms of taxation, will be heaviest, and industry will be most 
seriously handicapped. 
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Pensions and Pension Expenditures in New Zealand 


HE pensions department of New Zealand has recently issued its 
i i twenty-ninth annual report, covering the year ending March 
31, 1927, from which the following data are taken relative to 

the situation at the close of the fiscal years 1925-26 and 1926-27. 


NUMBER OF PENSIONS IN FORCE MARCH 31, 1926, AND 1927, AND TOTAL PENSION 
PAYMENTS, 1925-26, AND 1926-27 


[Pound sterling at par=$4.8665; exchange rate about par] 























| 

in force | Totel | in'foree | 7 

Class of pension payments, | \rarch .yments, 
1025-26 "| March | "1926-2 
31, 1926 | 31,1927 

We netien-nereeyetret—walinhin Miia eectmetncbennne<sig 20, 716 | £1, 185, 161 | 20, 625 | £1, 128, 988 
Gea 5 eck Rg EMR Gal hi ed ‘ , 57 23, 751 982, 356 
SR SE Te RS FPO ay > See PE 3, 833 286, 450 3, 970 301, 56] 
MEE WHO « .cccenck cakhsdttdccanwocksummsdtcdadereataten 444 23, 067 374 10, 458 
EE AS RR TOTNES OTe eS 640 40, 239 668 41, 940 
EGR eS: “SNe 313 14, 522 250 10, 951 
ee ii Be a elidel. Ae 196 8, 053 232 10, 338 
pO ERE SR OS Pe LE PAO EW 60 2, 902 64 | ), 624 
Sl ad i age ml gait ales Ne gn paternal lage 102 8, 752 113 10, 054 
Geral webwhes Neti ied in hdd cs ocae eae i bk 55 16, 855 50 14, 659 
TB.Y. AIR. dt elo. Bl 40,264 | 2, 480, 578 | 50,106 | 2, 523, 229 








It will be noticed that war pensions are responsible for a larger 
art of the annual outlay than any other group, the pensions /or the 
Maori, the Boer, and the World Wars accounting for 48.6 per cent o! 
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che total expenditure in 1925-26, and for 45.6 per cent in 1926-27. 
These pensions, however, are decreasing both in number and cost, 
hile what might be called the social pensions are increasing steadily. 
The total cost per head of the Kuropean population of the combined 
pension systems was the same in both years, £1 16s. 9d.' 

' Some interesting data are furnished concerning various pension 
ystems. Pensions for the aged were established in 1898, for those 
xho met certain qualifications as to age, character, residence, and 
mcome. The age fixed was 65 for men and 60 for women, with lower 
aves for those having two or more dependent children under 15. 
The amount of the pension has been changed several times; in 1927 
‘he maximum general rate was £45 10s. per annum. The number of 
pensions granted each year, and the number in force at the end of 
each year since the act became operative are shown in the following 


table: 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS GRANTED AND IN FORCE AT END OF EACH YEAR, 1899 TO 1927 





























N or iy a mae oy rey = ber 
Ta oO in force oO in force 
Year pensions | at end of Year pensions | at end of 
granted year granted year 
ee 7, 487 EEE BSE Tay ere 3, 320 18, 050 
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0B. 2 csi eek 1, 391 RE ai cis enon dhalicmuidgipaitamen 2, 146 19, 960 
ee er 1, 063 SE BE td cncinnod dbimadunneiabpiel 2, 235 19, 872 
...wkn ances seamen 1, 210 ne en inn nn coes osthentiidaneatl 2, 289 19, 993 
96. cnn ca ccidinbnie ea aabea ain 2, 075 tin nnnnwadghcnmeuinetaedl 2, 152 19, 837 
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RR it 2) ER aa 1, 740 RE ERAS SER REE 2, 781 21, 181 
—_ ET Pe ES EE 2,113 IE Te i ce isth pith anny hiiddhdilanr we tial 2, 549 21, 468 
4 eS SS, ade BS 2, 304 Sy See Si dsatih am eddinaieets 2, 654 22, 062 
1ts Nh ccd. wince be oie 2, 399 Sy Shc nieknnnk sdouedmemdease 3, 100 22, 905 
0 h 1913... .0si<nwingeei salt aiekaatedl 2, 318 Ph SE ST ide wenandene d pieipuiioibetial 3, 302 23, 751 
68 csp aieaailiitaiibao ive | 2,072] 16,509 








This shows a total of 73,153 pensions granted during the period. 
ON Something over one-half, 39,692 or 54.3 per cent, of the pensioners 
had died, and in the case of 9,707 the pension had been canceled for 
one reason or another, leaving on the roll at the end of 29 years of 
operation a total of 23,751 pensioners, or approximately one-third 
(32.5 per cent) of those to whom pensions had been awarded. 

The act establishing pensions for miners was passed in 1915. 
Under its terms pensions are payable to miners meeting certain 
requirements as to residence, character, and occupation, who have 
become totally incapacitated for work owing to miners’ phthisis 
(pneumoconiosis) contracted while working as a miner in New 
Zealand. The number of pensions granted each year and the number 
in force at the close of the year are shown in the table following. 





: ‘At par, pound sterling=$4.8665, shilling=24.3 cents, and penny=2.03 cents; exchange rate approxi- 
nately par. 
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MINERS’ PENSIONS GRANTED AND IN FORCE AT END OF EACH YEAR, 1916 To 
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Of those to whom pensions had been granted during this period o{ 
12 years, practically one-half (49.7 per cent) were still on the rollc at 
the close of the period. Of those who had been removed, 485 ha( 
died, and 190 8 ened in health, moved away, or for some other 
reason had been dropped. If the number of pensions granted may 
be taken as indicative of the prevalence of miners’ phthisis, evident|\ 
the efforts of the health authorities to stamp it out are having some 
effect; during the first six years covered, 790 pensions were granted. 
as against a total of 553 for the remaining six years. 








CHILD ENDOWMENT 





Australian Commission on Child Endowment 


announces the appointmeut of a royal commission to consider 

the subject of child endowment. At a recent conference 
between representatives of the Federal and the State Governments, 
it was pointed out that the action of New South Wales in introducing 
a system of child endowment had brought about an anomalous 
situation, since a man working under a Federal award in New South 
Wales might fare quite differently from one working under the same 
award in another State, and that there should be some effort to 
reach uniformity. The appointment of a commission to consider 
the matter from the point of view of the Commonwealth as a whole 
was agreed upon as a desirable step. The commission consists of 
five members, one of whom is a woman. It is instructed to consider 


the following matters: 


The general question of the institution of a system of child endowment or 
family allowance in Australia, with particular reference to its social and economic 
effects, and if the institution of such a system is recommended. 

The methods by which such a system could be established. 

The relation of such a system to wage fixation, having regard to the interests 
of the wage earner, of industry generally, and of the community. 

The application of a system of child endowment or family allowances to persons 
whose wages are not regulated by law or who are not engaged in industry as 
wage earners. 

The limit of income, if any, subject to which payments by way of child endow- 
ment or family allowances should be made. 

The methods of financing. and giving effect to a system of child endowment 
or family allowances with particular reference to the practicability and desira- 
bility of providing the necessary funds from public revenues, from industry, or 
from both sources, and in what proportions and upon what principle. 

The methods of administering such a system. 

The cost of such a system, including administrative expenses and reserves if 
thought necessary. 

The legal method of giving effect to any system recommended, with particular 
reference to the distribution of the Commonwealth and State powers. 

Any matters of public interest which may arise as the result of the institution 
of a system of child endowment or family allowances. 


Te Australian Worker, in its issue for September 14, 1927, 





Basic Wage and Proposed Child Endowment in Western 
Australia * 


N JUNE 7, 1927, the court of arbitration at Perth set the basic 
“— for the year 1927-28 at £4 5s.? per week for adult males, 
and £2 5s. 11d. for adult females, with proportionate pay- 

ments for periods of employment lasting less than one week. These 
figures are the same as were set for the preceding year, the rate for 
males being caleulated on the following allowances for the main 
items in the cost of living: / 





' Australia (Western Australia). [Court of Arbitestion | Basic wage declaration for the yey 

(under industrial arbitration act, 1912-1925] and reasons of the court. Perth, 1927. 

* At par, pound sterling =$4.8665, shilling =24.3 cents, and penny =2.03 cents; exchange re 
par, 
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The representatives of the workers had pressed for a higher basic 
wage, claiming that the family for whose needs it was calculated 
ought to be considered as consisting of five members, rather than of 
four. In announcing the decision, Justice Dwyer reviewed briefly tho 
reasons which had led last year to fixing the number of four (sep 
Labor Review, October, 1926, pp. 208, 209), and declared that no 


evidence had been brought forward tending to show that those reasons 
were invalid. He admitted that there were a number of families. 
roughly estimated as amounting to 10,390, in which there were three 
or more children under 14, but suggested that the proper way of 
providing for these was not through a basic wage, applicable to 


every worker, but through a plan of child endowment, by which 
provision for the children in excess of two would go directly to 
the families in which they were found. The Government actuary 
had been asked to draw up a memorandum on this point, and the 
justice’s remarks were based on this. 

The memorandum is given in full in the pamphlet containing the 
court’s decision. On the basis of the 1921 census the actuary calcu- 
lates the number of children under 14 in the State who are found in 
families having more than two such members. This number is modi- 
fied to allow for population growth, and for the deduction of those 
whose parents do not belong to the wage-earning class, or who, for other 
reasons, would not be eligible for the proposed allowances. It is finally 
estimated that provision would probably have to be made for 57,442 
children. Taking the New South Wales act as a model, it is sug- 
gested that the allowance be 5s. a week, or £13 a year, for each child. 

In addition to the cost of the actual endowment, provision has to be made for 


the cost of administration and reserves to cover differences in the actual number 
of children. In New South Wales administration costs were estimated ai 3 per 





cent, and reserves at 7 per cent of the endowment, and if similar provision is 
made in Western Australia the total cost will be: 
Endowment of £13 per annum per child_..________-_-_- £746, 746 
Cost of administration........00..0000.020--5222-242 22, 402 
Heserves...........sanevollse clel see wa 2 §2, 272 
$21, 420 
This amount, it is suggested, might be raised by a rearrangement of 
the wage and salary bill of the State, by a levy on employers, or by « 


combination of these means. The proposition is made that employers 
might be required to contribute toward an endowment fund 2% per 
cent of their total pay roll, while employees should be called upon ‘or 
a contribution of 2s. 3d. per week per adult male employee. ‘This, 
estimating the total wage and salary bill at £16,401,840, would give 
£410,046 per annum from employers, while the adult male employees, 
numbering 72,025, would contribute £421,346, making a total o! 
£831,392, or somewhat more than the amount required. Of the 
amount to be paid by the employers, the sum of £321,671 would be 
a charge on private employers, leaving the balance of £88,375 to be 
paid by the central and local governments in their capacity of em- 
ployers of labor. 
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TRAINING AND PLACEMENT OF THE 
HANDICAPPED 





Fourth National Conference on Vocational Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, 1927 


capped to industry is contained in the Report of the Proceed- 

ings of the Fourth Conference on Vocational Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled Civilians, which was held at Memphis, Tenn., March 
98-31, 1927. 

Percy Angove, State supervisor of vocational rehabilitation of 
Michigan, declared that the success or failure of rehabilitation services 
hinges upon the administrative procedure employed and emphasized 
the need for basing rehabilitation upon social economy. An essen- 
tial part of the work is the making of studies and surveys by the 
dtate. 

The necessity for scientific vocational counsel in rehabilitation 
work was pointed out by John Aubel Kratz, chief of the vocational 
rehabilitation service of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

According to D. M. Blankenship, supervisor of vocational rehabili- 
tation of Virginia, ‘‘The greatest curse of rehabilitation work so far 
has been this thing of trying to keep down the per capita cost of 
training. * * * These $1.45 cases don’t amount to 25 cents’ 
worth.” 

In a discussion on State plans for rehabilitation work the question 
was brought up as to whether or not it was advisable to publish 
State plans. Some of the drawbacks in devising too definite or too 
restrictive State schemes were also suggested. 

Rehabilitation service should reach to eve art of the State 
regardless of remoteness,in the opinion of Ira W. Rirby, State super- 
visor of vocational rehabilitation of California. He also believed 
that “States should cooperate with one another for the supervision 
and training of trainees from another State when the former State 
has not the proper training facilities.” He thought it justifiable for 
States to adopt a residential requirement for rehabilitation service, 
each State to determine its own requirement. 

The pn need for follow-up work of vocationally reestablished 
cases of arrested tuberculosis was stressed by Dr. H. E. Klein- 
schmidt, medical secretary of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

In discussing the selection, training, and direction of rehabilitation 
workers, Dr. R. M. Little, chief of the bureau of rehabilitation of 
New York stated: : 

Above all other qualifications that are needed in this work of technique and 
skill and experience is that of an abiding spirit within the heart which causes 
us not only to have human sympathy but human sympathy that can be skill- 


fully applied, that will sustain us in skillful and sincere action, and for a period 
of years, and a sincere motive power within that wants to help our fellow men 
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and restore them to gainful occupations, and open before them the doors .; 
hope and of cheer in life. That is what is needed more than all thinc: «, 
some way or other that is something we can only in a slight degree eoi;,,, 
cate to others. 


Some preliminary findings of an investigation into the occupations) 
opportunities for the handicapped in certain Wisconsin ind jstpio. 
were presented by W. F. Faulkes, supervisor of vocational reh})jjj. 
tation in that State. 

Among other ae taken up at the same sessiva were ¢h, 
advisability of including, in a survey of job opportunities, unskilled 
work for which no formal or extended training is possible; Stato 
surveys of rehabilitation facilities; an analysis of the methods , 
welfare agencies in a State and their limitations in cooperating wit) 
the rehabilitation service; methods of analyzing the medical and gip- 
gical facilities in a State and method of cooperative relationships 
with them. 

The extent of the adoption throughout the country of the aim 
of vocational guidance was declared to be “astonishing” by Dr 
Harry D. Kitson, professor of education, teachers’ college, Columbig 
University. In his judgment, one of the most encouraging lines of 
research for the solution of the problems of vocational guidance is ip 
the field of follow-up. 

Dr. Don D. Lescohier, professor of economics, University of Wis- 
consin, suggested ‘“‘the adjusting of jobs to people less than perfect 
may be as important to success in this [rehabilitation] work as the 
adjusting of people to jobs.” 

Speaking to a body of engineers in Milwaukee last winter, I maintained tha 
our industries must utilize the services of men of all types and qualities, not 
simply of the best. They must ure, as best they may be used, the services of 
men lacking in strength, of men lacking in good judgment, of men lacking in 
initiative, special knowledge, and sense of responsibility. ‘They must use men 
whose activity has begun to decline, but who have years of useful service in 
them. They must use cripples. They must use many who are mentally def 
tive. I pointed out that the general tendency of the scientific-managemei 
school in all its branches had been to create tasks, working conditions, and wage 
incentive that were adjusted to excellent labor material rather than the old, 
the slow, the defective, or the subnormal, and that modern employment manage- 
ment has had the same effect. The labor managers have been thinking in terms 
of selecting the best and discarding the rest of the labor force as far as thei 
own plants are concerned. 

The engineers and the employment managers can do more than any otlier 
executives in our industries to widen the employment possibilities of the less 
promising workers, and these two groups are composed, for the most part, 0! 
high-minded men, people with ideals who will respond to this challenge once it |s 
pressed home into their consciousness. 


In summarizing the trends in vocational rehabilitation H. B. Cum- 
mings, agent of the vocational rehabilitation service of the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education considered the following as notable: 
1. The trend toward quality production rather than quantity pro- 
duction; 2. The trend toward specialization of function as aguins' 
diversification of function; 3. The trend toward general cooperativ! 
rather than special cooperation; 4. The trend toward physical restors: 
tion; 5. The increasing trend toward training. 

A paper by Dr. W. D. Partlow on “ Mental pathology in vocation«! 
rehabilitation” included the following note of warning: 


The same stress and strain of modern life which allows no time for menta! rep 
and solitary reflection and far too little time for sleep, all so necessary, 10! \' 
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.eonstantly establishing instability and predisposition, but at the same time the 
ame facts and conditions are contributing to the immediate and exciting causes 
of mental disease and maladjustment. 

Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
jiggnosed the lump-sum settlement as the “‘germ of death of the 
vorkmen’s compensation laws in the United States,’”’ and unless it is 
jiminated, “itis going to do its deadly work.” He pleaded with the 
lelegates to be very cautious in their efforts to secure workmen’s 
ompensation funds for rehabilitation and retraining purposes and to 
he even more and more vigorous “‘in [their] efforts to secure an entirely 
distinct and independent machinery and funds for rehabilitation and 
retraining purposes.” 

In all workmen’s compensation and rehabilitation problems, ‘the 
motivating force must be the restoration of the disabled employee to 
remunerative occupation,” is the conclusion of Voyta Wrabetz, com- 
missioner of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. ‘‘The man must 
he given that which industry has taken from him, his earning capacity 
and his chances for improvement and promotion, not as an act of 
charity but as his right.” 





ty tte ee 
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Vocational Rehabilitation in New Jersey 


Jersey Department of Labor contains a report of the vocational 

division of the rehabilitation commission of the State of New 
Jersey for the year ending June 30, 1927, that is of more than passing 
interest. 

This report shows that during the fiscal year the vocation exam- 
iners registered and surveyed 1,346 physically handicapped, and that 
711 of these were vocationally rehabilitated during the year. Of this 
number 662 were males and 49 were females. Of the number reha- 
bilitated, 474, or 6624 per cent, were credited to the classification of 
industrial or employment accidents, and 79 to public accidents, while 
131 were attributable to disease, and 27 were noted as congenital. 

Three methods were used for assuring to the physically handicapped 
employment of a remunerative character, and data compiled for this 
purpose show that rehabilitation was accomplished in 20 cases through 
school training, in 121 cases through employment training, and in 
570 cases through job restoration. The age groups show that 103 of 
those rehabilitated were under 21, 181 between 21 and 30, 186 between 
oF 8 40, 122 between 40 and 50, and 119 were 51 years of age 
and over. 

Leg, arm, and hand injuries were responsible for considerably 
more than half of the disabilities recorded. 

It is noted that of the 711 cases rehabilitated 281 had received no 
schooling beyond the sixth grade, 87 were reported as having acquired 
no education, and 35 reported schooling other than the grades. 

Of the 1,346 registered cases, 635 were in abeyance at the close of 
fiscal year for investigation, and 24 of this number were in school 
raining, 


T"3 September, 1927, issue of the Industrial Bulletin of the New 
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Industrial Aid for the Blind in Argentina 


HE October, 1927, issue of the Pan American Union Bylle:;, 
Ty contains a description of the educational work for the bling ¢,.. 
ried on in Argentina. 

The Argentine Institute for the Blind is now under the direct, 
of the well-known educator Mr. J. Ulises Codino, who was sent }, 
the Argentine Government to Europe to study the most adyanoa 
methods of teaching the blind. The institute has a class similar t, 
a kindergarten, elementary grades, a music school which compare: 
favorably with the best academies of music, and a craft school whieh 
equips these unfortunate students with a trade or the knowledge o 
some practical art, thereby fitting them for useful work. Besides 
the classrooms and workshops the institute includes several museums. 
a@ gymnasium, a music hall, and gardens. 

The students of printing set up the textbooks of the institute 
whose printing shop, equipped with all the necessary machines, turns 
out each year over 1,000 pamphlets and textbooks, besides othe; 
printed matter. 

The report states that the occupation of piano tuner and repairer 
has been found to be one of the most profitable for the blind. This 
trade is taught in the institute by a blind teacher, who takes his 
pupils in turn with him to assist in the work he does outside the school, 
since it is not possible to have pianos of all makes in the institute. 

In one workshop men are taught to make wicker articles, brooms, 
brushes, and dusters, and to cane chairs. A new course in massag- 
ing has been added recently to the institute’s curriculum. In Japan 
and all European countries the profession of masseur or masseuse is 
reserved for the blind, who are, generally speaking, well paid and 
very much in demand. 

Until the middle of the last century the blind poor of Argentina 
had to beg on the streets for their ne since they received no 
education of any nature. According to the last census in Argentina 
the blind numbered 5,351 nationals and 1,505 foreigners. It is 
hoped that in time this institution will be in a position to care for 
all the blind in the country. 
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COOPERATION 





Twelfth International Cooperative Congress ! 


was held in Stockholm, August 15-18, 1927. There were in 

attendance 424 delegates representing 28 countries, besidés 11 
representatives of Kuropean governments and 3 fraternal delegates 
from various international organizations. 

Opening remarks were made by Albin Johansson of the Swedish 
Cooperative Union, the Swedish Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the 
two vice presidents of the alliance, E. Poisson and A. Whitehead. 
A message from the chief of the economic and financial section of the 
League of Nations commended the work done by the alliance and 
expressed the hope that it would join with “other great international 
organizations in helping to inform and interest and secure the effective 
influence of the great public who look to it for guidance.” 

Sir George Paish, representing the International Cominittee for the 
Promotion of Universal Free ‘Trade, pointed out that “we are face 
to face with a situation in which the sale of products has become a 
matter of great difficulty and in which the creation of fresh credit 
is approaching its liimits—a situation which, if left unrectified, must 
in the not distant future entail an almost complete breakdown of 
trade and of credit. If nations can not sell their goods and can not 
buy on credit the produce they need for their sustenance, unemploy- 
ment and starvation on a stupendous scale must inevitably result.’ 

An attempt by the Russian delegation to add Russian to the official 
languages the alliance was defeated as was also the proposal to 
adopt Esperanto as the only language of the congress. 


Representation on Central Committee 


THE maximum number of representatives of any country on the 

central executive committee has previously been seven. Because 
of the protest of Russia that it is not one country but a union of 
countries, it had for a short time been allowed 14 representatives. 
Such special treatment was, however, not regarded with favor by 
the congress, which accepted a motion. of the Czechoslovak delegation 
tulsing the maximum representation for all countries to 14, but pro- 
viding that when, because of such considerations as expense, etc., 
iy country was unable to send its full quota of representatives, its 
‘ull voting power could be exercised by a smaller number of delegates. 
Hereafter, each national cooperative. organization will be allowed 
one representative by virtue of its membership in the alliance and 
ai additional representative for each £100 of subscription to the 
alliance, up to the maximum of 14. 


see twelfth congress of the International Cooperative Alliance 





Pate are from In , » 1927; 
Aug. 26, 1927; a Fccden et oye ee phew pe pat a endon) September, 1 consular report of 
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Problems of Cooperative Organization and Policy count 

, ae | = vided 

HE urgent necessity, if cooperation is to exercise its potentig) a pro 

strength, of the accumulation of resources within the movement and 

to the end of making it independent of private capital was emphasized ment 

in a resolution reading as follows: or Tal 

This congress draws the attention of the consumers’ cooperative organization. At 

of the International Cooperative Alliance to the importance of adhering to 4, enter 

Rochdale principle of cash payments, not only in regard to the sales of the gopie. Unio 

ties, but also in the purchase of goods by the society. Experience has shown tha: t de 

the, cooperative organizations which have developed their activities with coopers, sj 

tive capital, and have avoided dependence on banks and other financial jngtity. move 
tions, have been able to overcome even those crises which have had such a pars. 
lyziifg effect on enterprises dependent on credit. The great development of the 


British cooperative movement shows, amongst other things, how slender resources 
grow irresistibly when used in this manner and result in great benetit. , 


The congress is further of opinion that division hinders the effectiveness of the 


cooperative movement, and it, therefore, urges the cooperative movement of War 
every country to aim at unity, with one consumers’ society in each locality ang as ti 
the centralization of these societies into organizations which are common to ql| T 


the societies of the country. 

Each local society must feel that it is part of the whole movement and gyb. 
ordinate itself to the interests of the whole. The congress is of opinion that the 
cooperative movement of a country will be of the greatest benefit to the consumers 
if all societies collaborate and endeavor, as far as possible, to solve simultaneously 
the same question, and if their activities are concentrated on questions which 
are of common interest to all consumers. 

As these are questions of special importance to the future development of the 
cooperative movement, congress urges the national organizations and _ local 


societies in membership with the International Cooperative Alliance to discuss the 
them carefully and communicate the result to the general secretary of the Inter- t] 
national Cooperative Alliance. Wi 
In cases where a departure from these methods is based on the conviction that A 
they are unsuitable, a careful explanation of the attitude adopted is desired, and tha 
where the economic independence and united action of the cooperative move- the 
ment is considered desirable, it should be stated whether these wishes have been thr 
realized; if not, the nature of the measures to be adopted to bring about their 
realization should be explained. | Cof 
The congress charges the general secretary ofthe International Cooperative an¢ 
Alliance to submit a report to the next international congress on the information to | 
which may be sent to him. of 
The importance of close relations between consumers’ and agri- , 
cultural cooperation was emphasized. A resolution adopted by the tha 
congress urged (1) the development of exchange and trading rela- eve 
tions between the two branches of the movement, both of which are Cor 
to make the greatest possible reduction in handling costs, thus ma 
enabling the consumers’ cooperatives to compete with private enter- ( 
prises and to pay fair prices for agricultural products; (2) the ap- it ¢ 
pointment of joint committees for the handling of special problems, an 
for educational purposes, etc.; (3) the development of cooperative “h 
savings and the eventual establishment of cooperative banks: and ele 
(4) such action by the executive committee of the Internationa wr 
Cooperative Alliance as may seem advisable for the furthering of 
these objects. thi 
Other Action be 
. . Q at 
OTHER resolutions declared for free trade unhampered by eter ik 
barriers; provided that no country or union of countries shoule M 
exercise more than one-fifth of the total voting power of any cooper ne 
bj bei f the rights of small Ji 
tive congress, the object being to saleguar e rig 
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ountries and prevent undue influence by any large country; pro- 
sided for the appointment of a committee to consider and prepare 
a program of future work of the International Cooperative ance; 
and expressed the “unflinching hostility” of the cooperative move- 
went to “all policies, economic or militarist, which may provoke war 
op raise barriers to the realization of the cooperative program.” 

~ 4 resolution instructing the International Cooperative Alliance to 
enter into relations with the International Federation of Trade- 
Unions at Amsterdam and the Profintern of Moscow for the purpose 
of dealing with questions affecting both trade-unions and cooperative 
movements was overwhelmingly voted down. 


Central Committee and Next Meeting 


A CENTRAL committee of 57 members representing 23 countries 
was elected for the ensuing three-year term. Dr. James P. 
Warbasse, president of the Cooperative League, was again selected 
as the representative from the United States. 

The next congress will be held in Vienna in 1930. 
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Making Cooperation More Interesting 


N AN article in the 1927 Yearbook of the Northern States’ Coop- 
erative League, Albert Sonnichsen makes a critical examination 
of the cooperative movement from the perspective furnished by 
the year that has passed since his retirement from 20 years’ connection 
with the movement. 
As he looks back upon the movement his general impression is 
that of drabness and bleakness. ‘‘Not a patch of color to brighten 
the landscape. I look back the 20 years without recalling one actual 
thrill. A long succession of meetings, one as dull as the other. 
Coffee, flour, beans, carloads of canned salmon. Figures, dollars 
and cents, buzzing. I pick up a cooperative journal, and it puts me 
to sleep. i“ low mumble of many vgices, but not one human shout 
of triumph.” 

Although this is a superficial impression it is the author’s opinion 
that it is just the sort of impression made by the movement upon 
every casual observer whether member or nonmember, and this he 
considers ‘‘the outstanding weakness of cooperation, a weakness that 
may eventually prove fatal, should it continue.” 

_ Cooperators may complain that cooperation lacks publicity because 
it opposes advertisers, but this is only part of the truth. Newspapers 
and journals of popular appeal ignore cooperation because it lacks 
“human interest.”’ It lacks the dramatic, the vivid, the picturesque 
elements. ‘You could as easily dramatize Webster’s dictionary as 
write a novel about cooperation.” 

_ Yet this is what people want, simple workers as well as intellectuals. It is 
this element in the fraternal orders that has made them such a popular institu- 
ion in this country. If I suggest that all cooperative society members should 
be made to attend meetings in white nightgowns and red turbans, I may seem 
absurl—but the meetings would never lack a quorum. And the man who 
likes to bedeck himself in the regalia of a Bedouin chief and be dressed as Your 
Most Exalted and Exceedingly Eminent Highness Sir Jimmie Smith isn’t 


tecessarily a degenerate. We all have the play-acting instinct more or less. 
Jimmie has imagination, and he seeks to have it stirred up. 
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That is just what cooperation does not do to Jimmie’s imagination. 


Jimmie is even more important to cooperation than the brilliant intellectisi, 
who don’t come to us; he drinks thousands of cups of coffee to their ono aaa 
eats 10,000 cans of baked beans and salmon to their one. How are you going t 


get hold of Jimmie; not merely to buy acan of beans now and then, but to ;,), 
round the banner of the movement, shouting himself hoarse with enthusiasm ° 

If you succeed in capturing Jimmie’s imagination, all the rest will {,}),, 
publicity in the magazines and newspapers, brilliant leaders and ultimate gj), hen 
What holds Jimmie’s interest will interest the newspapers, regardless of ;), 
advertisers. For if a newspaper has no readers, it will surely get no advertiso,. 

He points out the human appeal of the Belgian cooperative moyo. 
ment with its beautiful “‘people’s houses,” its provision of nurses {, 
maternity cases, wedding cakes for members entering upon matyi- 
mony, pensions for the aged, etc. 

There is a very constructive suggestion in the Belgian system. It hag th. 
human pull. It does even more than awaken the imagination; it twangs t\, 
heartstrings. * * * 

British and American cooperation is as appealing to the imagination as » 
hardware store. For all its great social ideals, itis as hard asa marble. Jimny, 
Smith buys at the co-op, and as long as he has money, heisserved. The momen: 
he loses his job, he gets the glassy stare. Even the capitalist grocer around ti, 
corner is more human. He does give credit. 

The writer points out that cooperation can be humanized, “by; 
imagination is needed, not only on the part of the people, which is 
there, but on the part of the leaders. The jobless member need not 
be turned out of the store. He may be taken care of on as sound a 
basis as that on which the big insurance companies are operated.’ 

He concludes: 

Economic determinism is undoubtedly a compelling factor in human destiny: 
but it pushes, it does not pull. Jimmie Smith will not be interested in changing 
the social structure until he is desperately hungry, and then he will turn to 
bloody revolution, not cooperation. But while he has enough to fill his stomach, 
tobacco for his pipe, and the price of admission to a picture show he isn’t going 
to tear down any fences. Cheaper prices in beans and underwear will not take 
him a block out of his-way. If you want to attract him, appeal to his heart, his 
imagination. Also, amuse him; make himlaugh. Give him a thrill occasionally. 
Do this, and he is ali yours. Doit long enough and thoroughly, and he will bleed 
for you at the barricades, if that beegmes necessary. 


What Cooperative Societies Are Doing to Humanize Cooperation 


"THAT Some societies are making a beginning in humanizing the 
movement is indicated by other articles in the same yearbook. 
Thus, the Franklin Cooperative Creamery Association, Minneapolis, 
has been conducting a nutritional clinic for children of its employees 
and members. Its chorus, composed of 32 of its male employees, 
is in demand for entertainments at lodges, churches, etc. It gives an 
annual concert, usually in one of the Minneapolis theaters. The 
Franklin band, in existence for the past five years, has a membersiup 
of 30, representing all the instruments required for a military band. 
It is stated that the band, as well as the chorus, is considered “8 
reat asset to the institution, for wherever it appears it makes friends 
or the Franklin and spreads the gospel of cooperation to all people. 
The baseball team, also composed of Franklin employees, won the 
1926 amateur baseball championship of the city. 
in New York City, the Consumers’ Cooperative Services has 
started a cooperative theater, and has inaugurated the pian o! 
establishing lending libraries for its members and patrons. 
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Employees of the Cooperative Central Exchange, Superior, Wis., 
on and women alike, have formed a “gala day” troupe which has 
.yveled about presenting a musical comedy with scenes laid in a 
operative store and dealing with cooperation in songs, jokes, and 
a (on. 

fhe play is kept from becoming dry through the medium of bringing in pointed 

es, puns, individual song numbers, quartets, etc. There is clog dancing, 

aie tricks, in fact every conceivable type of vaudeville number, and the chorus 

is dance in every now and then, always with a song dealing with cooperative 
juestions, always snappy, yet always with a deep thought embodied in their 
ong. Now they dance in with costumes on which the emblem of the league, the 
“wo pine trees on @ yellow field, are prominently brought out—then again with 
costume made up from the Cooperators’ Best flour sacks—always smiling—and 
executing their little steps with a unity that bespeaks of many tiresome rehearsals. 

The cooperative Movement, its theory, principles—consumers’ cooperatives, 
the credit question, the importance of loyalty, the value of standardization and 
centralized effort—all are discussed and commented on in the course of the play. 
And the audience likes it—they laugh throughout the show and applause is never 
yanting. In the finale the entire troupe is present on the stage and the curtain 
drops on their song. 


The play has been shown in 16 different cities and towns, playing to 
audiences ranging in size from 200 to 2,000. 

The writer states that it has been valuable to the movement. 
“Ror whereas people are not sufficiently interested in our movement 
to come and listen to speakers they enjoy a show. ‘They are not 
adverse to hearing cooperative propaganda when it is served them in 
small doses in the form of songs and repartee.”’ 





woe 
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Cooperative Oil Associations in Minnesota! 


N INTERESTING development in the cooperative movement 

A that has taken place in the past few years is the invasion of 

the gasoline and oil business by cooperative organizations. 

There are now some 52 such organizations in operation in Minnesota 
alone, all established during the past six years. 

These associations operate on a strictly Rochdale basis. Shares 

are small, usually $25 each, and an attempt is made to distribute 
ownership generally among the consumers in the locality to be 
served by the association. A limited rate of interest is paid on this 
stock, and after expenses of operation are paid and provisions made 
lor a reserve fund, the remaining profits are distributed among the 
embers in proportion to their patronage. Last year the association 
at Owatonna paid a patronage dividend of 14 per cent, amounting 
0 $33,051. “When a cooperative company can turn back to the 
larmers of a community this amount of cash, there is no question 
as to the service it has rendered.” 
The oil business lends itself readily to the cooperative plan. Only 
« few lines are handled, and the cost of sales is small in comparison 
with the value of business. It is stated by the deputy commissioner 
of agriculture of Minnesota, on the basis of financial reports required 
by law to be made by the associations, that these companies are 
“uniformly suecessful.’’ 


















‘Northern States’ Cooperative League. Third Yearbook, 1927. Minneapolis, 1927, pp. 183-189. 
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The associations have a central association in Minneapolis, oro, 
ized on a nonstock, nonprofit basis. It is a service organizatio, 
which assists the local societies in their bookkeeping and bys)... 
methods, and acts as their purchasing agent. 

The manager of this company says that “the wasteful duplicati,, 
of service stations and oil trucks has been greatly reduced in eo). 
munities where cooperative oil companies have been in operation.” 

The deputy commissioner of agriculture states: 





Slhess 


The future of this consumers’ movement lies absolutely in the hana: 
consumers themselves. They have ample legislation on the Minnesota staty;, 
books for their purposes; have the active, even aggressive, cooperation of Si, 
officials administering the cooperative laws of this State; have a large clien: 
thoroughly schooled in cooperative theory and practice and have a large a 
fertile field for exploitation in consumers’ behalf. It is believed that a gs», 
business policy will govern the actions of the officers of all the associations jy +). 
future as it has during the period of their operations to date. ~ This will assy». 
a steady and safe growth to the movement and protect society against possi} 
unjust combinations of competitors who may seek to establish unfair prices 


ett de 





Cooperation in the North Central States 


HE 1927 Yearbook of the Northern States’ Cooperative League 

fe contains much valuable statistical and other information 

regarding the cooperative movement in the North Central 
States, from which the following is taken. 


Northern States Cooperative League 


HE Northern States’ Cooperative League, one of the four district 
educational leagues affiliated with the National Cooperative 
League, on June 30, 1927, had in membership 27 cooperative socicties, 


11 fraternal societies and 327 individual members, a gain of 8 socicties, Y 
from the previous year. The combined membership of the affiliated ‘ 
cooperative societies is 52,828, a gain of 3,652 over 1926; their sales ¢ 
in 1926 amounted to $9,821,878. 1 
The commercial department of the league, established in the hope 
that it might eventually develop into a cooperative wholesale for the ‘ 
whole district, had during the three months of 1927 during which 
it was in operation, sales of $7,247. The 1927 convention of the 
league, held July 17 and 18, voted, however, that hereafter the league ' 
shall act only as a medium by which its producers’ societies can find 
a market for their goods, by establishing connections with reputable 
produce houses. 
In its endeavor to serve the constituent stores as an employment 3 
| 


agency, the league has collected data as to the managers of !40 
cooperative stores. Its data reveal that these men have had an 
average business experience of just under 17 rh oy of which 614 years 
have been spent in cooperative storés. Their average salary 
$160.30 for those who are on astraight salary basis. Fifteen per cent, 
however, receive other compensation, such as free living quarters, 
heat, light, water etc. Two or three share in the profits and two 
receive a commission on sales, in addition to the salary. Si 
The failure of several societies comparatively new in membersiip 
with the league has convinced the latter that it should be more stn! 
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» admitting societies to. membership, perhaps requiring as a pre- 
requisite that the candidate submit its books and affairs for inspec- 
on by the league. ‘‘This would offer us certain security agatnst 
imitting members who fail soon after their admittance and thus 
-gst an undesirable reflection upon our league.” 


Cooperative Central Exchange 


THE Cooperative Central Exchange, of Superior, Wis., is a whole- 

sale society serving a group of some 76 local societies. In exis- 
rence since 1917, the exchange, with share capital of only $37,249, in 
1926 passed the million mark in sales ($1,017,544), and has accumu- 
lated a surplus-reserve of $8,501. Besides its wholesale and jobbing 
jctivities, the exchange owns and operates a bakery whose sales in 
1926 were $70,071. 

The association has been active in educational work, having a 
special educational department which provides lectures, speakers, 
leaflets, ete., and has held seven courses for the purpose of training 
students to be managers of cooperative stores. 

An auditing department is also maintained. 


Afhliated Societies 


THE report contains much excellent statistical data regarding both 

the Cooperative Central Exchange and its affiliated societies. 
Due to the centralized system of auditing the accounts of the 
member societies, a uniformity has been obtained in methods of 
.ccounting which makes for greater comparability of data, as well 
as disclosing clearly the financial status of each society. 

The 55 local societies covered by the tables had at the end of 1926 
14,710 members, total resources of $1,987,373, and share capital of 
$612,624. Their sales for the year aggregated $3,564,643, and their 
net trading gain $136,143. Sales increased from 1925 to 1926, on 
the average, 8.75 per cent. The expenses of these societies averaged 
11.96 per cent of net sales. 

The majority of the societies affiliated with the exchange are rural 
organizations and 33 of 56 have a membership composed entirely of 
farmers. 

Fourteen of the 56 stores are practically on a cash basis, 4 have 

accounts payable amounting to less than two weeks’ average sales, 
and 18 amounting to less than a month’s average sales. As one of the 
outstanding causes of failure among cooperative stores is the unwise 
extension of credit, thus reducing the funds available for business, the 
experience of some of these societies with regard to the credit policy 
is Interesting. 
_ The Orr Farmers’ Cooperative Trading Co. in July, 1926, decided, 
“by 8 great majority, to go on a cash basis, without any further educa- 
tion or-anything of that sort.’”’ It was expected that sales would fall 
off at least temporarily as a result of this policy. one to expec- 
tations, however, new business more than offset the losses, the 
accounts receivable have been reduced from $3,000 to $1,000, and the 
society has flourished to such an extent that it has been enabled to 
erect a new store building and is also constructing a branch store. 
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The society at Hancock, Mich., learned through experience ;} 


LLat 


“credit trade is one of the greatest obstacles in the way of the progres. 
of the cooperative societies,”’ and by a unanimous decision of ; 


a Mem. 
bertnlp meeting decided to place the store on a strictly cash bi Hi 
regardless of consequences. Trade decreased the first moni} 
this action was taken, but increased decidedly thereafter. 
Another store, at Superior, Wis., reports that “on March 1 oy, 
store was put on astrictcash basis. * * * Eversince this chanoo 


ic} 


our sales have been on the increase. This is a good lesson to tiyo. 
who defend the credit business for cooperative stores.” 

An interesting example of the ‘‘never say die” spirit, as well as of 
the value of having a central organization equipped with exper 
knowledge, is revealed in the account given below of the cooperatiy. 
society at Mass, Mich. 


Our society came into existence in 1913 as one of the consequences of the hard- 
fought and bitter struggle of the big Michigan copper strike. 

In spite of the many difficulties encountered and a continuous lack of working 
capital, a fairly rapid progress was madein the beginning. But, partly on account 
of the inexperience of those immediately connected with the management, a)\1 
partly due to the abnormal conditions following the World War, our society. 
whose finances had never had any opportunity to stabilize, soon met with serious 
reverses. 

Like so many other similar organizations during the trying years of 1920-1923. 
our society suffered from almost all the evils known to retailers. We had accu- 
mulated a large stock of slow-selling merchandise; we had no money to use in 
the business, the capital having been tied up in the stock of merchandise and the 
accounts receivable; we could get no more credit from the wholesale houses, and 
worst of all, we lost practically all of the confidence of the consumers. 

A branch store had been organized at Ontonagon which was operated on a 
profitable basis but did not bring enough money to cover all the losses of the main 
store in Mass. The reverses continued until a crisis was reached in the summer 
of 1923. | We had lost almost three-fourths of the $9,000 paid-in capital; we owed 
wholesalers over $14,000; we had no money, and the auditors told us of another 
$2,000 loss by the Mass store. 

But through all these reverses this society survived only because it had a group 
of faithful supporters. ~ Small indeed was this group, but they were people who 
were willing to do everything, who suffered and sacrificed year after year that 
this organization might live. And with the aid of the Cooperative Central 
Exchange this society came out of the crisis of 1925 a winner. Its reverses began 
to turn into successes. From that time on a rapid progress has been mace 

It is almost unbelievable that this organization, which only three and a half 
years ago was in the throes of a death struggle, has been able to almost double its 
sales, reaching nearly $150,000 last year; that it has paid all its accounts to 
wholesalers; ridden itself of the old obsolete stock; bought a new stock of up-to- 
date merchandise, paying for it almost as fast as it comes in, and saving practically 
all discounts; that it is now paying proper interest on all paid-in capital and 
rebates on purchases by consumers; that during these three and a half years !t 
has saved to its customers over $30,000. 


LLS 
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LABOR LAWS AND COURT DECISIONS 








The Sherman Antitrust Act and Labor: The Coronado Case 


oped following the attempt of the manager of the Coronado 

Coal Co. to change several of his mines from a union to a non- 
union basis, and which was twice before the United States Supreme 
Court, was finally settled out of court on October 17, 1927. 

In 1914 the Coronado Coal Co. and seven other mining corpora- 
tions controlled by the Bache-Denman Coal Co. were operated as a 
unit in Sebastian County, Ark. Mr. Bache, as manager, had oper- 
ated the mines for a number of years with union labor and in the 
spring of 1914 was operating under a District No. 21 contract and 
scale of wages which did not expire until July 1, 1914. In March 
of that year he determined to run the mines on a nonunion or open- 
shop basis and notified the president of the District Union No. 21 
that he intended to do so. To avoid the charge of a breach of the 
union seale a contract was made with a corporation having $100 
capital and controlled by Bache, by which it agreed to run two of 
the mines. 

Two of the mines were shut down and Bache prepared to open 
them on an open-shop basis on April 6, 1914. Anticipating trouble, 
he employed guards, purchased rifles and ammunition, gathered non- 
union men, and notified employees occupying company houses that 
they must vacate unless they remained in his employ. A protest 
meeting was held by the union miners at which a committee was 
appointed to visit the superintendent and insist that the mine 
remain union. The committee was attended by a large body of 
union miners who assaulted the mine guards, took their guns away, 
and injured a number of them. The employees deserted the mine, 
which filled with water upon the stopping of the pumps. 

An injunction was obtained in the Federal district court against 
the union miners and others. Preparations were begun to resume 
mining with nonunion miners under the protection of the United 
States deputy marshals. After some weeks the United States 
marshals were withdrawn, leaving only private guards to protect 
the property. The water had been pumped out and the mining and 
shipping of coal were about to begin when, before daybreak on 
July 17, a large foree of union miners and their sympathizers, armed 
with rifles paid for by the District No. 21 organization, began an 
attack upon the men brought together to work the mine. Two of 
the employees of the mine were killed and all of the property on the 
premises was destroyed. 

Immediately after the destruction of the property the district 
court appointed a receiver for the mines. he receiver of the 
Coronado Coal Co. and other companies in the mining group brought 
a2 action at law for damages against the United Mine Workers of 
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America and its officers, District No. 21 and its officers, 27 |, 
unions in District No. 21 and their officers, and 65 individual d./ 
ants for conspiracy to restrain and prevent plaintiffs’ inters;,;. 
trade in coal in violation of the first and second sections of ¢), 
Sherman Antitrust Act. The complaint was filed on September 1. 
1914, in the District Court of the United States for the W 
District of Arkansas. The United Mine Workers countered wit 
the claim that, even assuming the truth of the facts set out in tho 
complaint, the facts shown were not sufficient in law to sustain tho 
action. The district court ruled in favor of the unions, but in tho 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals the judgment of the distric: 
court was reversed and the case remanded. (Dowd v. United Mine 
Workers of America, 235 Fed. 1, decided July 21, 1916.) 

The case then went to trial-in the district court and resulted in » 
verdict of $200,000, which amount was trebled by the court iy 
addition. to. allowing a counsel fee of $25,000 and interest on th 
award to the date of the judgment. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals reversed the judgment as to interest, but in other 
respects affirmed it. (United Mine Workers of America et al. 
Coronado Coal Co. et al., 258 Fed. 829, decided April 28, 1919.) 

The case then went to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
five principal questions being presented : 

1. Was there an improper joining of parties bringing the action? 
The plaintiffs included a group of mine companies, consisting of five 
operating companies and four nonoperating companies interested in 
the operating companies either by lease, contract, or by ownership 


— 
Nnd- 


of all or a majority of their stock. The court held that there was. 


no misjoinder. 

2. As the United Mine Workers of America, District No. 21, and 
the local unions were unincorporated associations, were they subject 
to suit? The court answered this question in the affirmative, stating 
that though an unincorporated association of persons at common 
law could sue or be sued only in the names of its members, “equitable 
procedure adapting itself to modern needs has grown to recogiize 
the need of representation by one person of many too numerous to 
sue or to be sued, and this has had its influence upon the law side 
of litigation, so that, out of the very necessities of the existing con- 
ditions and the utter impossibility of doing justice otherwise, t) 
suable character of such an organization as this has come to be 
recognized in some jurisdictions.”” The court added that its con- 
clusion as to the suability of the defendants was confirmed in tle 
case at bar by the wording of sections 7 and 8 of the antitrust law. 

3. Was there any substantial evidence to show that the inter 
national union initiated, participated in, or ratified the interference 
with the business of the companies from April 6, 1914, to Ju'y 1’, 
1914? The court answered this question in the negative, saying tha! 
there was “nothing to show that the international board ever author 
ized it, took any part in preparation for it or its maintenance. \\! 
did they or their organization ratify it by paying any of the expenses. 
* * * The district made the preparations and paid the bills. 

4. Was there any evidence to show that the conspiracy alleged was 
a conspiracy to restrain or monopolize interstate commerce? [he 
court answered this question by stating (a) “the authority is put ') 
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all the members of the District No. 21 in their officers to order a 
strike, and if in the conduct of that strike unlawful injuries are 
inflicted, the district organization is responsible and the fund ac- 
cumulated for strike purposes may be subjected to the payment of 
any judgment which is recovered,’’ but (6) “coal mining is not inter- 
state commerce and the power of Congress does not extend to its 
reculation as such’’ and there was no evidence submitted to the jury 
upon which they could find that the acts of District No. 21 and its 
companions were committed by them in a conspiracy to restrain or 
monopolize interstate commerce. 

5. Did the lower court err in its supplemental charge to the jury? 
The court said that the conclusions as to questions 14 made it 
unnecessary to examine this question. 

The judgment for damages was reversed and the case sent back 
to the district court for further proceedings in conformity to the 
above opinion. (United Mine Workers of America et al. v. Cor- 
onado Coal Co. et al., 259 U. S. 344, decided June 5, 1922.) 

A new trial was had in October, 1923, which resulted in a judgment 
favorable to the unions and which was affirmed by the circuit court 
of appeals. (Findley v. United Mine Workers of America, 300 Fed. 
972, decided July 12, 1924.) 

The case then went to the Supreme Court of the United States 
again. The companies contended that they had supplied at the 
second trial the necessary links lacking at the first trial, namely, 
evidence showing participation by the international union in the 
conspiracy and wrongs done and sufficient evidence to show an inten- 
tional restraint of interstate trade and a violation of the antitrust act. 

The court, however, again speaking through Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft, held to its former opinion as to the international union in spite 
of the new evidence and decided that none of the evidence tended to 
establish the participation of the international in the strike and dis- 
turbances. Because of the new evidence as to the attitude and pur- 
pose of the leaders and members of District No. 21 between April 6 
and July 17, 1914, shown at the second trial, the court held that “the 
purpose of the destruction of the mines was to stop the production of 
nonunion coal and prevent its shipment to markets of other States 
than Arkansas, where it would by competition tend to reduce the 
price of the commodity and affect injuriously the maintenance of 
wages for union labor in competing mines.” The court stated the 
law to be that “mere reduction in the supply of an article to be shipped 
in interstate commerce by the illegal or tortious prevention of its 
manufacture or production is ordinarily an indirect and, remote 
obstruction to that commerce. But when the intent of those unlaw- 
fully preventing the manufacture or production is shown to be to 
restrain or control the supply entering and moving in interstate com- 
merce or the price of it in interstate market, their action is a direct 
violation of the antitrust act.” 

The judgment in favor of the international union was affirmed but 
reversed as to District No. 21 and other local unions and the individ- 
ual defendants, and the case was sent back as to them for a new trial. 
(Coronado Coal Co. et al. v. United Mine Workers of America et al., 
268 U. S. 295, decided May 25, 1925.) 

On October 17, 1927, the case was dismissed by order of court after 
an adjustment had been made between the parties. 
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Enforcement of Labor Laws in Argentina 


COMMUNICATION from the American ambassador, Robert 
Woods Bliss, at Buenos Aires, dated September 21, 1927. dis. 
closed the fact that on September 14 the Argentine Chamber of 

Deputies questioned the Minister of the Interior as to the alleged nop. 
enforcement of the law (No. 11388) prohibiting night work in bakeries 

The minister stated that, in spite of the number of violations. his 
department had exerted every effort to enforce the law since last 
March when it became effective. He stated further that the courte 
moved very slowly and his department had no authority to close the 
bakeries of oenhers but could only denounce them to the courts. 

It was stated in the debate which followed that the lax enforee- 
ment of the laws protecting labor was due to a lack of popular dis. 
cipline or social consciousness. Recommendations were made that 
the laws should be strengthened and the authority and personne! of 
the labor department increased. 


—eos 
——or 





Protective Legislation for Commercial Employees in Salvador! 


HE Legislative Assembly of Salvador recently passed a law, 
ft which became effective on June 17, 1927, for the protection of 
persons working in commercial undertakings, repealing the act 
promulgated on May 29, 1926. The new law fixes the maximum 
daily hours of work at 8 for men and 7 for women and minors. Over- 
time may be worked in pharmacies, transportation, and other services 
of public necessity but must. be compensated. It provides for a 
weekly rest day and an annual vacation of at least 15 days with pay. 
Unjustifiable absence from work entails a corresponding deduction 
. from wages, but in cases of duly certified illness an employee has a 
right to 30 days’ sick leave with full pay, 30 days’ leave with half 
pay, and another 30-days’ without pay before the employer can [ill 
his place. If the employee’s illness was contracted in the discharge 
of duty he shall be duly compensated. 

After one year’s service employees who are expectant mothers are 
entitled to three months’ leave with half pay, two months before and 
one month after childbirth. They are to be allowed daily rest 
periods during working hours to nurse their children. | 

The law further provides that every individual or corporation 
engaged in a commercial enterprise shall employ at least 80 per cent 
national labor and that the employer shall pay the employee a 
month’s salary in case of unjustifiable discharge. The provision in 
the old law establishing the workers’ compulsory savings fund has 
been omitted. A report from American consul W. J. McCailerty, 
at San Salvador, dated June 27, 1927, stated that it was extremely 
difficult to carry out this provision of the former law, and even the ei- 
ployees for whom it was designed were opposed to the savings [unc. 

The rights conferred on commercial employees by this law can not be 
renounced, consequently any contract to the contrary is null and \ oid. 

Employers violating the provisions of this law are liable to a !ine 
of from 25 to 500 colons? according to the nature of the offense. 


—= 





1 Diario Oficial, San Salvador, June 17, 1927, pp. 1041, 1042. 
2 Colon at par=50 cents; exchange rate varies. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Trend of Women’s Wages in Ohio 


on Women’s Work, of Toledo, has recently published a study 

based on statistics collected but not published by the State. 
Teachers, professional women, and women owning their own busi- 
nesses are not included, the study dealing with a total of 281,112 
employed women, of whom 176,600 were classed as wage earners, 
32,553 as saleswomen (not traveling), and 71,959 as engaged in 
clerical occupations. A comparison of the wage rates of men and 
women in the same occupational class shows the familiar difference 
in distribution, the great majority of the men being in the higher 
and of the women in the lower earnings groups. Thus, the group 
earning $25 and over a week contained 70 per cent of the male wage 
earners, 73.6 per cent of the salesmen, and 80.4 per cent of the men 
in clerical occupations; but only 10 per cent of the female wage 
earners, 9.1 per cent of the saleswomen, and 33.6 per cent of the 
women in clerical work. 

Income depends not only on wage rates but also on steadiness of 
employment, and in this respect the women fared worse than the 
men. A comparison of relative irregularity of employment was made 
by taking for both women and men the maximum and the minimum 
number employed during the year, and calculating the percentage 
of deviation. This gives the following results: 


LJ en this title a private organization, the Information Bureau 


COMPARISON OF PER CENT OF DEVIATION FROM THE MAXIMUM OF EMPLOY- 
MENT FOR MALE AND FEMALE WORKERS 








Wage earners Clerical employees Salespeople 





Year ™ 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 























Fi inoinainl RS a 12.9 9.0 6.4 6.3 12.1 31.8 
pee es Rei 457 (RE Fie Bie le ae 7.7 7.2 L.1 1.9 9. 4 29. 2 
FET EERE MN ells | 11.8 10. 1 3.9 5.1 10. 2 31.2 





It will be seen that among the wage earners the women had some- 
what the better of the men in each year covered, the greatest differ- 
ence being found in 1923, that among the clerical autitotben there is 
not much difference though the women have a little the worse show- 
ing, but that among the salespeople the difference is marked, the 
disparity being greatest in 1925. 
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Trend of Rates for Women Aged 18 and Over 


GNORING occupational classification, the following table 
the distribution by wage rates of the total number of w 
workers for the period 1923-1925: 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMAN WORKERS, AGED 18 AND OVER, BY WAGE G! 








| 
Number of women reported Per cent « 





Weekly wage rate : a 
1923 1924 | 1925 1923 1924 





1, 986 2, 142 2, 304 
: 14, 174 13, 562 15, 405 
$10 and under $12 25,007 | 23,843 | 26, 606 
$12 and under $15. 56, 701 56, 693 59, 347 
$15 and under $20 76, 751 80,155 | 85, 229 
$20 and under $25 _| 40,882 | 44,456] 47, 426 
$25 and over. 35,359 | 40,258 | 44, 795 


Total ; 250, 860 | 261, 109 | 281, 112 























[t will be noticed that in both 1924 and 1925 there was an increase 
in the proportion of women in the wage group $25 and over, which 
rose from 14.1 per cent in 1923 to 15.9 per cent in 1925. Much the 
greater part of this increase took place in 1924. The proportion 
receiving $20 and under $25 rose from 16.3 per cent in 1923 to 16.9 
per cent in 1925, but. all of this increase was made in 1924, a slizli 
falling off from its figures being shown in 1925. The proportion 
receiving $5 or less a week remained constant, and the other groups 
showed slight changes. 

Quoting the yearbook of the Department of Commerce to the 
effect that “the industry and commerce of the United States during 
1925 reached the highest levels ever attained in our history,” th 
report calls attention to the fact that even at this peak of prosperity 
over one-third (36.9 per cent) were employed at rates of less than 
$15 a week, “although studies of the cost of living have show: 
amounts ranging from $17 a week in the smaller towns, to $2! 
week for the larger centers, as necessary for a ‘health and dec: 
standard.” 

A study of the women by occupational grouping shows some ( 
ferences in the changes in distribution by wage rates. Among 
woman wage earners, the largest numerical increase from 1°)2: 
1925 was among those earning $15 and under $20 a week; thes: 
creased from 49,056 to 55,118, while the proportion they form ed ol 
the total rose from 30.9 per cent to 31.2 per cent. Next in orde 
of numerical increase was the group earning $20 and under va 
followed by those earning $25 and over, and those earning $12 and 
under $15. During the period the proportion earning $12 rand ovel 
rose from 79.5 per cent to 81 per cent, 

Turning to the saleswomen, it appears that in 1925 almost on 
half of them, 49.4 per cent, were paid rates less than $15 a we 
This is an increase over 1923, when the proportion was 48.2 per cc 
and a marked increase over 1924 when it was 46.4 per cent. Coin 
paring 1925 with 1923, the largest numerical increase in a sing 
group is found among those receiving $15 and under $20 a wee 
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here the numbers rose by 1,423. During this period, however, 
ile the groups earning $15 and over showed a total increase of 
1 50. those earning under $15 a week increased by 2,701. 
- For woman clerical workers, the trend seemed more favorable. 
The report thus sums up the situation: 


F r WO men clerical workers, the greatest gain was among those receiving rates 
‘$25 or more, & gain of 2,302, or 10.6 per cent. In the two-year period 
1993-1925, the increase was 5,222, or 27.6 per cent, more than one-fourth. In 
1925, 24,176 women in clerical work were reported as receiving a rate of $25 

more, as against 17,653 wage earners, and 2,966 saleswomen. This group 
had t the smallest percentage receiving less than $15, 13.1 per cent, as against 
43 p er cent for the wage earners, and 49.4 per cent for the saleswomen. More- 
r, the clerical workers had by far the most regular work, a deviation of 5.1 
ner cent, as against 10.1 per cent for the wage earners, and 31.2 per cent for the 
swomen. Obviously, special training for clerical work pays, at least so long 
the growing demand of large-scale business and modern bookkeeping does 
sal ‘behind the increase in supply. 


Saiv 
as 


—oooy 








Decree Relating to Employment of Women in Chile ! 


women are to be employed in preference to men in any positions 
in the postal and telegraph services of Chile which they are able 
to fill. The minister gives the following reasons for such preference: 
Women in general are more conscientious, painstaking, and accurate, 
and more amenable to discipline in their work; they have fewer ma- 
rial needs; women should be encouraged to secure economies inde- 
pendence; their admittance to further careers will be an encourage- 
ent to cultural development; and the employment of women in 
positions requiring little physical effort releases men for more virile 


labor. 


[’ compliance with a decree of the Chilean Minister of the Interior, 





!Pan American Union Bulletin, Washington, October, 1927, p. 1048. 
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Employment of Children in Oregon 


HE board of inspectors of child labor in the State of Oregon pub- 
lishes its statistical report in the seventh biennial report of i}, 
industrial welfare commission of that State for the years 199; 

and 1926 as follows: 


Number of employers of children under 18 


Age and schooling certificates 16 to 18 years of age 

Age and schooling certificates 14 to 16 years of age 
Indorsements (change of job)___-_ 

Special permits (vacation and after school) 

Part-time permits issued to children between 16 and 18 who had 

not completed the grammar grades 

Indorsements (change of job) 

Miscellaneous 





Accidents to Working Children of Ohio 
‘HE Consumers’ League of Ohio has recently issued a study of 


accidents to employed minors under 18 occurring in that Stat 

in the first nine months of 1926. During that time 2,763 such 
accidents were reported, of which 1,031 were sufficiently serious to 
involve the loss of some time from work. Of these 533 caused dis- 
ability lasting over 7 days, 27 caused permanent disability, and 3 
were fatal. The number of days lost through these accidents was 
36,942, the average being 13.4 days per accident. Manufacturing 
industries account for much the largest group of injuries, 1,859, an¢ 
for the greatest loss of time, 27,415 days. 

The lack of data as to the occupational distribution of employed 
minors makes it difficult to calculate the relative hazard of different 
industries, but taking the figures of the 1920 census as to where minors 
are employed, their accident rate per 1,000 employed was, in agricul 
ture, 1.2; in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 49.5; 1n ex- 
traction of minerals, 15.1; in trade, 40.3; and in professional and 
clerical service, 1.6. uae 

Machinery and handling objects seemed equally responsible tor 
injuries, the first accounting for 618 and the second for 632 cases. 
: ‘ ‘ : em 
Metal-working machinery made the worst showing, accounting 0! 
366, or 59.2 per cent, of the machine accidents. Textile machines 
came next with 72, and paper and printing machinery followed with 
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«) accidents. No other kind of machinery was responsible for as 
many as 40 accidents. The average number of days lost through 
pat 


Ly 


bine accidents was 231%, but there was much variation in this 


i 


pect. 


\though the metal-working machines show the largest group of machine 
~idents, the average number of days lost from accidents on machines of the 
petal industry is 644 days less than the average for all machines (although this 
siudes 10 permanent disabilities—52.6 per cent of the total). Paper and wood- * 
working machines, on the other hand, although the number of accidents is com- ; 
naratively few, rank at the top with almost three times the average for number | 
of days lost. Leather, clay, glass, and stone, and even food manufacturing 
nachines, fall well above the average. 

The league made a special investigation of compensable injuries to - 
minors. Of 378 cases for which it was possible to gain information ? 
about the work certificate required for minors under 18, in 171 (45.2 § 
per cent) no certificate was on file, and in 37 (9.8 per cent) the certifi- § 
cate on file authorized the minor’s employment at a different job from } 
that in which he was injured. Other illegalities were found. 4 

Even more serious, of course, than the lack of a certificate is the employment of 
children at prohibited occupations. Of the 496 cases of injuries lasting over 7 
days on which we had data, 37, or 7.4 per cent, were found to have occurred in ° 
occupations definitely prohibited by the child labor law. 


In 14 of these cases of injury in prohibited occupations, the sufferers 
were operating emory or polishing or buffing wheels, in 6 cases they 
were running elevators, in 5 they were operating lifts or hoisting 
machinery, in 3 they were working during prohibited hours, in 2 they 
were engaged in track repairing, and the others were scattered through 
diferent occupations expressly forbidden as too hazardous for workers 
under 18. 

An effort was made to find out how far the accident had affected the 
child’s industrial life. Of 293 who had been injured, only 80, or 27.3 
per cent, were working on the job they held at the time of the acci- 
dent. Of the 97 who were on different jobs, 41 said they had changed 
because they wanted different work, 20 had been laid off from their 
former work, 26 had been incapacitated for it, and for 10 no reason 
was obtained. 

_Astudy of the amounts received under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law leads to the conclusion that compensation for injuries to 
minors is inadequate. The law calls for a payment of two-thirds of 
the wage received at the time of the accident, butowing to theso-called 
“waiting period,” the compensation actually received does not come 
up to this amount. For 414 cases in which full wage data could be 
obtained, it was found that the median wage at the time of the acci- 
dent was $16 a week. 

«, Let us look closely at what happens to the child receiving the median wage of 
*16 who suffers an industrial injury. Suppose he is disabled for three weeks; he 
receives nothing for the first week; for each of the other two weeks, his compensa- 


tion is two-thirds of $16, or $10.66. The total compensation for the three weeks’ 
asablement is thus $21.32, or $7.11 for each week of actual time lost. 


A study of the actual compensation per week received by 410 
children suffering from temporary disablement, all of whom had been 
in full-time employment, showed that the median compensation per 
Week was $6.64. ‘This is only 41 per cent of the median wage of $16 
stead of 6624 percent. The difference is of course due to the seven 
(ays waiting period before compensation begins.” 
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Two recommendations are made as to desirable changes jn tho },. 
regarding compensation for children injured im industrial accidoys. 
The minimum compensation for such children might well be 


The figures on compensation actually received by child workers wou 
that a real hardship falls upon the child and his family by reason of + 
amount of compensation. This could be remedied in large measure | 


oi ad : al 
creased minimum compensation. 





The second recommendation is that when a child is injured whij. 
illegally employed, he should be entitled to double or triple compens. 
tion. Several States already have such a provision, which is especially 
effective in discouraging the employment of children in prohibited 
occupations or under illegal conditions. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in the United States in October, 1927 


ber, 1927, with comparable data for preceding months, are 

presented below. These reports are made possible through the 
cooperation of the Conciliation Service of the Department of Labor 
and other agencies. 

Under the present method of presentation detailed figures are given 
not only regarding the number of disputes beginning each month, but 
also regarding the number in effect at the end of the month and the 
number of workdays lost by reason of disputes during each month. 

Disputes involving fewer than six workers and those lasting legs 
than one day have been omitted. Data for September and October 
are subject to revision because of the fact that reports for thes 
months are more or less incomplete. 

Table 1 is a summary table showing for each of the months—Jun 
July, August, September, and October—the number of disputds 
which began in these months, the number in effect at the end of eac! 
month, and the number of workers involved. It also shows, in thh 
last column, the economic loss (in man-days) involved. The numbér 
of workdays lost is computed by multiplying the number of workegs 
affected in each dispute by the length of the dispute measured ih 
working-days as normally worked by the industry or trade in questioz. 
[tis to be noted that the figures given include only those disputes 
which have been verified by the bureau. 


laste 1.-INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AND IN EFFECT AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1927 


D ve regarding industrial disputes in the United States for Octo- 








Number of workers | 

involved in disputes) Number 
of man- 
days lost 


Number of disputes 





Month and year 


Begin- 
ning in 


In effect 
at end 
of month 


Begin- 
ning in 
month 


In effect 
at end 
of month 


during 
month 





June, 1927 
July, 1927 

August, 1927 
september, 1927 1 
Vetober, 1927 1 


196, 047 
199, 087 
198, 367 
197, 268 
83, 387 


18, 585 
33, 763 

8, 066 
12, 544 
11, 223 




















' Preliminary figures subject to revision. 
Occurrence of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 


TABLE 2 gives by industry the number of strikes beginning in 
_ August, September, and October, and the number of workers 
directly Liveltod 
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TABLE 2.—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN AUGUST, 
OCTOBER, BY INDUSTRIES 






























































Number of disputes begin- | Number of workers ;, 
ning in— in disputes beginning | 
Industry : 
August py ge October!} August 4 ns 
pT REE Fe ee EE eee 1 BB 12 
SS SESE SR SS l Ee ees 104 350 
Brewery and soft-drink workers.........._|.........-j....-...-- Sf Pe 
Building trades.......................___- ll 7 3 987 ~ "638 
Chauffeurs and teamsters............_.__- 2 3 2 22 8, 037 
COI Sd Be ce PR ed E Modddttninedlecces 
oO Re FE PLEIN See eS 11 6 3 2, 569 ; 
ORs dadintwan ta cnke Nice kak the ied VS ee Se 2 SP is.... 
Pieen Ir ii. eA AL. ig ML Fe SNES |) 2 
EES 6 Ce “ae ee Pe ee ee |, Se ee Fr veee 
alle ap lap aenatnagdies Che: meson ctpedt par 3 4 2 169 319 
Ried obi des eal) oss Tigics fits 3 _ )) See 
TE RR: SERRE 3 = ae ae 34 
Lumber and timber workers. ..........._- fe See ae 3 ee 4 
pS en: ey ES ey ee hh bated dea~ biiaddasedss __ | aa 
Re Bo can eel th amet thepelbecaiass 5 1 6 1, 265 1, 100 
Motion-picture and theatrical workers - -- - 2 12 1 608 88] 
Oil and chemieal workers. .............--- 1 1 1 7 48 
POR Pils. bbe sed dbeckcstnnk seek cc eecke og BME A Cc...) 
a a ae ee reece “EE olen? 1 ee cee ae Se ee 140 
Slaughtering and meat packing....._._.._- | eee, REO 30 |. : 
Stationary engineers and firemen__.......-|.....-.-_|_-........ WSU... 
TEE LLL OED EE TE, TF SS, * See : 
GO sa i keh FALE OU EE ot Bd 1 i i Aah Bl 60 
Street-railway employees.._...........-..-].......---/.--.-.--.- STE eee 
I asetten eran in iM ncinicdaendshwacedartaadl 9 3 6 2, 029 167 
IE TS AES NR NY 1 2 2 59 210 
» SRP RERT IAS Myst PAP ae Pete ee 53 46 39 8, 066 12, 544 
i 








1 Figures given are preliminary figures. 

















Size and Duration of Industrial Disputes, by Industries 
“TABLE 3 gives the number of industrial disputes beginning in 
October, classified by number of workers and by industries: 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BEGINNING IN OCTOBER, 1927, CLASSI: 
FIED BY NUMBER OF WORKERS AND BY INDUSTRIES 















Industry 




















Number of disputes beginning in Oct 
involving— 





6 and 
under 
20 
workers 


20 and 
under 
100 
workers 














Automobile, carriage, and Wagon Workers..........-- 
Brewery and soft-drink workers-_-.............-..... 
Bumamee teaeGess 30... .ssci chad den... aa - 


100 and {| 500 and 
under under 
500 1,000 


workers workers 


SEPTEMBER 


1,000 and 
under 








Chauffeurs and teamsters 
Clerks and salesmen 


ee ee er Peer eres eee 
ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Mining 
M otion-picture and theatrical workers. ___........-..- 
Oli and GRemmionl WEEMOES......nccucccccocceececcnse 
Stationery engineers and firemen. -..............-.--- 
ELLIE LEED ILL, AEA BO 
Street-railway employees. ..........2.......-..---..- 
Textile 










ee ee ee ee ee eS See eee eee 








ee ee ee er 
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Autom 
Buildin 
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Cooper 
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Motor 
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In Table 4 are shown the number of industrial disputes ending in 
October, by industries and classified duration: 


5 4.-NUMBER OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES ENDING IN OCTOBER, 1927, BY INDUS- 
’ TRIES AND CLASSIFIED DURATION 


Tint 
, ADA 





——————— 





Classified duration of strikes ending in October, 1927 





Sek a 1 month i i er months 
and less and less} and less} and less} and less 
than 2 | than3 | than4 | then5 


than 1 ‘ 
month months | months | months | months 


Industry 





Pam i. eae ' 
intomobile, carriage, and Wagon Workers----._- 
Building tradeS. ----------<----------+---------- 
Clerks and salesmen. ...-.-.---------.+--------- 





(18s 
1 
| 


Mining . 
Motion-pictures and theatrical workers 
(il and chemical workers. ....-.....--..-.--..-- 




















Principal Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in October, 1927 


(jLASS workers.—A_ strike or suspension of cutters and flatteners 


employed in window-glass factories in various States through- 
out the country began October 1, following the termination on Sep- 
bember 30 of thewage agreement in effect until that date. Nonunion 
plants and those using What is known as the Fourcault system were 
not affected. Three union organizations were involved—the Cutters’ 
league of America in plants using the sheet-drawing system of pro- 
duction, except the Fourcault system; the Window Glass Cutters 
and Flatteners’ Association of America (Inc.) in the independent 
cylinder-machine plants; and the Window Glass Cutters and Flatten- 
ers’ Protective Association of America in the factories of the American 
Window Glass Co. 

The strike or strikes involved three employing groups, namely: 
The American Window Glass Co., employing members of the Window 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Association of America; the 
Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Co., employing members of the Window 
Glass Cutters’ League of America; and the independent cylinder- 
machine manufacturers, employing members of the Window Glass 

Cutters and Flatteners’ Association of America (Inc.). 
' Unsuccessful conferences between the manufacturers and repre- 
sentatives of the workers preceded the suspension. At a conference 
ield in St. Louis between manufacturers operating cylinder machines 
and the Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association of America 
(Inc.), the workers asked for a 15 per cent increase in wages. The 
manufacturers countered with a proposal for a 40 per cent reduction. 

the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Eo. conferred with a wage com- 
muttee of the Window Glass Cutters’ League of America at Toledo. 
The first proposition advanced by the men was for an advance to 
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48 cents a box for cutting single-strength glass and 52 cents , }... of glas 
for cutting double-strength glass, the rates in effect being 42 eo). /.. the co 
single and 47 cents for double. The company wanted the ».., was & 
take a 25 per cent reduction. The men then offered to gecens 4: The 
cents for cutting single and 49 cents for cutting double-stren:} £ Glass 
After further consideration the company, it is said, submitt. “inde 
final proposition, which was that the workers accept a redic} increa 
1244 per cent, the company guaranteeing to give them a raise of - ber 9. 
per cent in case the selling price of glass was advanced 1() p. “pene 
This proposition was taken under consideration by the workers’ < was d 
committee and conferences were resumed at Toledo on Octo}; 4 yania 
On October 8 it was reported that the workers employed in the es. follow 
pany’s plants in Charleston, W. Va., Shreveport, La., and Lancasioy The a 
Ohio, had returned to work on that date following the adjustment 0! for & 
their differences with the company on the night of October 7. Settlo- single 
ment was made on the basis of the ‘‘same rate as last year with same 
provision for reduction in case of reduction in sales prices.” The a 
agreement, it is said, provides for an increase or decrease in Waves jy Work 
accordance with the rise or fall in the selling price of glass, but the struc 
downward slide is not to go below 38 cents for single and 42 cents of m 
for double-strength glass, while the upward slide is not limited. The man¢ 
number of glass cutters directly involved in the strike against this terri 
company in the plants referred to was 377. fields 
Late in September a wage conference was held in Pittsburgh be- the I 
tween officials of the American Window Glass Co. and the wage com- were 
mittee of the Window Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Protective Asso- a S0- 
eiation of America, and an adjournment taken until a later date. 1. 
Negotiations were reopened on October 5 and terminated success- mand 
fully on the afternoon of October 6. ry 
The agreement which was finally reached between this company Color 
and the union provides for the renewal of the scale which expired of th 
September 30, but eliminates for the coming year the 60-day can- 4. 
cellation clause. Under this provision, it is said, either party to the an 
agreement could serve notice of its intention to terminate the then 5 
existing scale and call for another conference to consider the question both 
of wages and working conditions at the end of that period. ‘This 
modification is construed as guaranteeing performance under the con- a 
tract for one year. At any time after that, according to the agree- neni 
ment; the 60-day clause can be invoked by either party when changed 8. 
conditions appear to warrant such action. Under this stipulation “— 
annual wage conferences will not be necessary hereafter, as the agree- past 
ment remains in force until the 60-day clause is invoked. The agree- i 
ment provides for a minimum @aily wage of $5 for cutters and $0 for an e 
flatteners. It also stipulates that for every two points the selling - 
price is raised above that in effect prior to August 28, 1927, the work- witt 
ers are to get one point advance in wages. 1; 
When negotiations were resumed on October 5 the company pro- mat 
posed the renewal of the contract including the 60-day clause, )i' (his ee 
proposal is reported to have been rejected by 85 per cent 0! hai 
workers. Then the organization’s wage committee proposed the bi 
In} 


changes accepted by the en Cutters at the company’s p!an's 
now receive 37.8 cents for a box of single and 41.3 cents for double- 
strength glass and the flatteners’ rate is in proportion. The number 
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of class Cutters and flatteners directly involved in this strike against 
‘he company in its plants at Jeannette, Pa., and Hartford City, Ind., 
was about 450. 

The strike of 600. cutters and flatteners, members of the Window 
Glass Cutters and Flatteners’ Association of America (Inc.), against 
“independent manufacturers throughout the country,” for a wage 
‘nerease and better working conditions, ended, it is reported, on Octo- 
hor 9, when the men resumed work, or were authorized to do so, 
“nending further negotiation.” The plants against which this strike 
was directed were located in Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, and West Virginia. A settlement was reached on October 14, 
following the reopening of negotiations at a conference in St. Louis. 
The agreement runs for one year from October 1 last and provides 
for a renewal of the old wage scale, which is 37.8 cents a box for 
ingle-strength glass and 41.3 cents for double-strength glass, the 
same as that paid by the American Window Glass Co. 

Qoal miners, Colorado.—In response to the call of the Industrial 
Workers of the World (1. W. W.) about 4,000 miners in Colorado 
truck on October 18 for a “flat scale of $8.50 a day for all classes 
of mine workers, a six-hour day and a five-day week.’’ These de- 
mands, according to press reports, were posted in the southern 
territory but no demands were made by the miners in the northern 
fields. Subsequently, however (October 30) at a ‘‘convention”’ of 
the 1. W. W. at Lafayette, 22 demands on coal operators of the State 
were drawn up and adopted. Incidentally, provision was made for 
a so-called State executive board. These demands were as follows: 


1. We demand restoration of the Jacksonville wage scale. This scale is de- 
manded for all coal miners of Colorado whether affected by this strike or not. 

2. All disputes arising in any one mine to be settled by the mine committee. 

3. We demand recognition of mine committees at all coal mines in the State of 
Colorado and recognition of the State executive board elected by the coal miners 
of the State and representing all the coal miners of the State. 

4. We demand recognition of the checkweighman at all tipples in all the coal 
mines of Colorado, such checkweighmen to be elected by miners working at the 
respective mines; checkweighmen to be paid by the miners. 

5. We demand strict enforcement of all State mining laws on the part of 
both employers and employees. 

6. We demand strict enforcement of the 8-hour day. 

7. We demand that there shall be no discrimination against any employee 
when he demands enforcement of the State mining laws or complains to the 
management about working conditions. 

8. We demand that no miner be discharged until his case is referred to the 
mine committee. 

9. We demand that there shall be no discrimination on account of age when 
men are employed. 

10. We demand that mine foremen shall not place an inexperienced man with 
an experienced miner unless with the consent of the latter. 

11. All dead work shall be paid for in accordance with the Jacksonville scale. 

12. We demand that in all narrow work yardage shall be paid in accordance 
with the Jacksonville scale. 

13. We demand that all material (such as rails, ties, props, spikes, etc., and all 
material necessary for work and safety) shall be delivered and unloaded by com- 
pany employees at the face. 

‘ 14. All shots must be fired by shot firers in accordance with the State mining 

WS. 

_ 15. We demand that all powder must be delivered at the place by the companies 
in Insulated cars, instead of a coal-miner packing. 
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16. In order to insure the production of clean and marketable coal, ft is hereh, 
provided that it is the duty of miners to load the coal as nearly as possible Ma 
from all impurities. 7 

17. All wage adjustments, suspensions, or strikes must be settled 
and file of Colorado miners through the medium of the State executi 
be elected at the State miners’ convention next year. 

The State executive board consists of seven men—six members and a chairma) 
The State executive board has the right to call conventions and confereneos .; 
the coal miners of the State of Colorado and participate in all disputes and «, ttle. 
ments between miners and operators when they shall occur. All settlements ,, 
agreements made by the State executive board must be submitted to referendy,, 
of Colorado coal miners either by district or as a whole before ratification, Mo). 
bers of the State executive board can be recalled at any time by a special convey, 
tion called by the local branches throughout the State. Members of the Stat, 
executive board must be actual workers employed in the coal mines of the State 
of Colorado when elected. The State executive board at the present consists of 
the following: Karl Clemens, chairman; Larkin Sisnroy, William B. Spatjiy 
K. 8. Wartin, Tom Harris, Vinko Mihajlich, Alfred Aparicio. tht 

18. or demand that all contract work outside the Jacksonville agreement hp 
abolished. 

19. In work in loading and mining coal there must be not more than two , 
in two places and always two places for two men. 

20. ‘There shall be no discrimination against any employee in the coal mines of 
the State of Colorado on account of participation in the present strike. 

21. We demand that all coal-mining camps in Colorado shall be open for labor 
organizers to come and go without interference. 

22. We demand that the coal-mine operators withdraw all charges they may 
have made against miners arrested for picketing and that they use their best 
influence with the county authorities to set them free immediately. If not, 
can not return to work until the said prisoners are set free and the charges 
withdrawn. 


by the rank 


ve } iT yard to 


ts or 


ne 
hen 


K. CiemMMEns, Chairman of Commiiice. 


The strike leaders claimed that in the northern coal fields of the 
State the strike was 100 per cent effective. The fields in the southern 
part of the State were not so seriously affected. 

On October 26 the governor issued a statement saying: 

An unfortunate condition exists in the coal fields of the State by reason of the 
I. W. W.,an un-American organization, having attempted to bring about a strike, 


and in this attempt has openly and publicly advocated and practiced defiance and 
violation of the law. 


Picketing and intimidation are unlawful. Every man has a right to qui 


work if so inclined. Every man has an equal right to work and is entitled to 
protection in that right. 

Our State statutes provide that the local peace officers of counties shall enforce: 
the law, keep and preserve peace. If at any time it shall develop that they are 
unable to do so, the State stands ready and will give them any and all assistance 
necessary, and use every instrument within the power of the governor to ot! 
enforce the law and protect life and property. 


On October 27 the Governor of New Mexico, acting on reports that 
the strike leaders planned to extend their activities to the adjoining 
State, dispatched a number of National Guardsmen to Colfax County. 
He sent a telegram to the sheriff of that county, which declared: 

We want no interference from the I. W. W. with New Mexico industries 
Am sending National Guard officers immediately, instructing them to investiga' 
and make necessary plans to prevent trouble and for the protection of the miners, 

District Attorney Monson has announced that ba Bc action would be 
taken against miners who went on strike at some of the mines because 
of their failure to comply with a provision of the industrial law ©! 
Jolorado which requires a 30-day notice of intention to strike. 

On October 29 it was announced that the governor had dispatched 
three airplanes of the National Guard to the strike zone in te 
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southern part of the State. These were for observation purposes. A 
number of arrests were made for picketing. On October 31 it was 
reported that 24 such arrests had been made in the southern zone. 
The governor had previously warned the strike leaders that picketing 
must stop, as it was unlawful. 

It was reported from Denver on November 2 that quiet reigned in 
the strike-affected coal fields of Colorado, as the miners complied with 
demands of the State that picketing be stopped. Picketing by the 
trikers was resumed, however, and on November 4 Governor Adams 
established a State law enforcement department, provision for which 
bad been on the statute but unused for several years. It was hoped 
that this department would be able to cope with the strike situation 
snd make it unnecessary to mobilize the National Guard. The new 
organization was headed by Louis N. Scherf, a former Regular Army 
captain. Captain Scherf recruited 15 ex-service men forthwith and 
started for Walsenburg in Huerfano County. The State officers will 
“cooperate with peace officers, enforce the law, maintain order, 
and exercise our best judgment,’’ said Captain Scherf. This small 
foree was inadequate to handle the situation, and on November 6 the 
sovernor sent 20 additional members of the law-enforcement depart- 
ment to augment it. 

Extensive arrests of I. W. W. leaders in the southern coal fields, 
where 25 were jailed at Walsenburg on November 7, following the 
arrest of a group of 9 on November 6, left the strikers in that zone 
without leadership, and picketing ceased, at least for the time 
being, but in the meantime picketing became more active in the 
northern part of the State. It is stated that all the northern mines 
but one, the Columbine in Weld County, have been idle since the 
strike began, and a large strikers’ mass meeting was held near the 
Columbine mine on November 12. The governor has been asked to 
send additional State officers to the northern strike zone. The 
cessation of picketing in the south enabled many mines to resume on a 
basis approaching normal, and on November 12 press reports were to 
the effect that mines there were operating with working forces 
between 50 and 75 per cent of normal. 


Principal Strikes and Lockouts Continuing into October, 1927 


(COAL miners.—The strike of April 1 remains about as it was at 

the time of our last report, as settlements for Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania have not yet been accomplished. Additional companies have 
a court protection for the operation of their mines on a non- 
union basis. 

At a meeting in Chicago of the joint wage commission of Illinois 
operators and miners on October 26, Harry Fishwick, president of 
the Illinois Miners’ Union, was chosen chairman, and Herman Perry, 
vice president of the Coal Operators’ Association of Lllinois, was 
selected secretary of the commission. 

An appeal was sent out on October 12 by the officers of District 6 
Ohio), United Mine Workers of America, to the officials and mem- 
vers Of the Ohio Coal Operators’ Association (Inc.) for a conference 
to discuss the reopening of the mines of Ohio on practically the same 
basis as was concluded last week between Illinois operators and 
mners. ‘The proposal was not accepted. 
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A preliminary injunction restraining the United Mine Workers 
from attempting to retain striking miners in houses owned hy ¢h, 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation was granted in an opinjoy 
filed in the Federal Court at Pittsburgh on September 30 by Judo 
F. P. Schoonmaker. The court held that the defendan:< were 
guilty of a conspiracy to interfere with the interstate marketing ,: 
coal produced in nonunion mines. The corporation had soul; , 
sweeping injunction against the union, praying that it be restraino: 
from interfering in any way with the operation of the company’s 
nonunion mines and asking for $1,500,000 damages, basing its suit op 
provisions of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. The preliminary 
injunction, however, covered only the eviction phase of the syii. 
restraining the union from any further attempts to halt evictions of 
striking miners and their families from company-owned houses, and 
in addition restrained the National Surety Co. from posting any 
further bonds in such cases. 

The court’s second and more comprehensive preliminary injunction 
of October 11, said to be one of the most sweeping Federal cour 
injunctions in the history of labor disputes, against the United Mine 
Workers of America, its officials and its members, sustained the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation in practically all of its con- 
tentions, except that nothing was said therein concerning the corpora- 
tion’s prayer for damages of $1,500,000. 

The joint commission established under the agreement of October 
1, 1927, between District No. 12, United Mine Workers of America, 
and the Coal Operators’ Association of Illinois, arrived at a temporary 
agreement October 27, respecting wage rates to loading machine 
crews in Illinois, which reads as follows, as reported in the Coal 
Age News: 

We, the undersigned commission, appointed by an agreement entered into 
on October 1, 1927, between District No. 12, United Mine Workers of Amcrica, 
and the Coal Operators’ Association of Illinois, have entered into the following 
agreement as authorized by section 5 of said agreement as a temporary basis for 
the operation of machinery and devices for loading coal, to be in effect November 
1, 1927, to March 31, 1928. 

It is understood that this agreement is temporary and is in no way to affect 
the final agreement to be worked out for the operation of such machinery. 


Old local agreements recognized 


(1) It is understood that all local agreements that have been recognized gov- 
erning loading machines and loading devices shall remain in full force and effect 
until April 1, 1928, and the following provisions are to govern the installation 
and operation of loading machines and devices at any and all other mines where 
same are desired where no such local agreements have been adopted. 

(2) It is understood that the operators shall have full right to select the men 
who in their judgment are best qualified to do such work, such selection to be 
made from men employed in the mine, said men being competent to perform 
such work. t P 

(3) The rate of pay for men operating loading machines and devices tha' 
mechanically handle the coal will be $10.07 per day, these men to be under 
direct instructions of the management and to work the full eight hours at w hat- 
ever work they are instructed to perform, and where a loading machine is )roken 
down the men operating that machine will be given either hand loading or other 
work for the remainder of the day, providing the mine is in operation. Ms 

(4) The rate of pay for shoveling coal onto conveyors shall be $8.04 per 
day, it being understood the shovelers shall move and operate their own conveyo! 
when called upon. 
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(5) The rate of pay for snubbing, drilling, tamping, and shooting the coal 
either by hand or mechanically and for all other men who work at the face pre- 
varing coal for loading, except the undercutting-machine men, shall be $8.04 
per dav. 


Tonnage rate to undercutters 


(6) Men operating undercutting machines when used in connection with 
the loading devices shall be paid the tonnage rate now in effect at the mine, 
except where the operator through the operation of his loading machine or 
device does not furnish sufficient undercutting to keep the mining machine in 
operation steadily. In such case the men operating the undercutting machine 
shall be paid at the rate of $10.07 per day, it being understood that these men 
are to do any other work in and around the loading machine and its territory 
that the operator may elect at the same rate of wages, viz, $10.07 per day. 

(7) The operator shall have the right to operate the undercutting machine 
or have any other work performed in connection with preparing the coal for 
loading on the night shift so as to enable him to operate his loading machine 
in as few places as possible, but he shall not have the right to operate the load- 
ing machine loading coal except when the mine is in operation, except for some 
extraordinary purpose such as development work and so on and with an agreement 
with the miners granting same. 

(8) It is understood that the operator shall have the right to the capacity of 
the loading machines and that there will be no restrictions as to the amount or 
number of cars loaded by these machines. 

(9) If it should appear that the hand loaders at any mine are being unduly 
discriminated against in the application of this section it is understood that 
same may be taken up for adjustment under section 13 and section 28 of the 
State agreement. 

(10) Hither operators or miners party to this agreement may at any time 
ask a readjustment of the tonnage rate being paid to undercutting-machine 
runners in line with the provisions of section 21 of the State agreement. 


_——— ogee 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in October, 1927 


By Hues L. Kerwin, Director or CoNcILIaATION 


HE Secretary of Labor, through the Conciliation Service, exer- 
cised his good offices in connection with 41 labor disputes 
during October, 1927. These disputes affected a known 

total of 35,156 employees. The table following shows the name and 
location of the establishment or industry in which the dispute oc- 
curred, the nature of the dispute (whether strike or lockout or con- 
troversy not having reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or 
trade concerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms 
of settlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
workers directly and indirectly involved. 

On November 1, 1927, there were 46 strikes before the department 
for settlement, and, in addition, 8 controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage. The total number of cases pending was 54. 
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Strikes in New York State, 1925-26 and 1926-27 
A RECORD of 99 industrial disputes, involving 117,135 per 


and an estimated time loss of 7,529,989 working-days. js dic. 
closed in the annual report of the industrial commissioner of 
New York State for the year ending June 30, 1927. This is 6 fowop 
disputes than during the preceding year, but the number of employee; 
directly involved and the working-days lost were, respectively, 43 309 
(58.9 per cent increase) and 5,358,108 (246.7 per cent increase) mor 
than in 1925-26. Of the 99 disputes, 38 are recorded as hayine 
succeeded and 30 as having been lost. Thirty-three of the strike. 
were settled by direct negotiations between the parties. The eco. 
nomic loss indicated by the figures given was caused chiefly by the 
six months’ strike in the cloak and suit industry, which inyolyed 
36,142 persons and caused a time loss of 5,613,430 days, or 745 
per cent of the total time loss. The group to which this industry 
belongs (clothing and millinery, etc.) had 31 strikes, with a time 
loss of 87.3 per cent of the total. The report states that the build- 
ing industry was second as to number of strikes and time loss, with 
18 strikes and 489,419 days lost (6.5 per cent of total time lost), 
As to the cause of these differences between employers and work- 
ers, it appears that 44 per cent was due*“to refusal to recognize the 
union or to confer with their official representatives. Every one of 
the 13 groups of industries in which strikes occurred had one or 
more conflicts due to this cause. Strikes for increases of wages num- 
bered 22 and occurred in 8 groups, as against 48 strikes in the pre- 
vious year. ‘The following table classifies the strikes by cause. 


sons 


CAUSE AND RESULT OF STRIKES IN NEW YORK STATE IN 1926 AND 1927 








j ] 
Num- Result of disput: 


ber of Employees Tritt 4 i ENA 
dis- | involved Working-days lost 


putes 1926 
te | 
Won 

by 
1926/1927 em- 
ploy- 
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Wage increase___.__- 22, 506 | 15,328 | 245,036 | 408, 065 
Wage reduction.....| ! 1,078 | 7, 464 22, 259 85, 666 
Shorter hours 12,000 | 6,466 |1, 272, 000 119, 461 
Union recognition. _- 20, 129 | 27,552 | 340,548 | 808, 282 
Particular persons_. 653 807 6, 106 10, 728 
Working arrange- 

RE + ESS 16,970 | 56,868 | 281, 532 |6, 001, 261 
Sympathetic 400 | 5,273 4, 400 96, 526 


Total.....o.-- 5 178, 736 |119, 758 '2, 171, 881 |7, 529, 989 



































Queensland Railway Strike 


URING the latter part of August, 1927, a dispute developed on 
D the Queensland railways which for a little time threatened to 
cause serious and ‘eileontend trouble. Few reports of the 
matter reached this country, and the following account 1s at 
marized from the news contained in the Australian Worker, a week!) 
paper, in its issues for August 31, September 7, and September 14. 
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The difficulty began with a strike in a sugar mill at South John- 
one which the employers tried to break by putting in nonunion 
abor. The strikers called upon the railwaymen of the local roads 
iy refuse to transport the sugar thus produced, which the railway- 
men agreed to do. The railways in Queensland are State owned and 
,dministered by a board of railway commissioners, who interpreted 
‘heir regulations as forbidding such a discrimination on the part 
of the men against a particular form of traffic. They accordingly 
served notice that all refusing to handle the Johnstone sugar would 
be suspended. By August 27 as many as 80 men had been laid off 
under this order, and as other railwaymen refused to take the places 
made vacant, there was practically a strike in force. The railwa 
commissioner announced that the suspended men would be dismissed, 
and the railway employees extended their boycott to cover all traffic 
‘io and from the Johnstone mill. On August 29, the Premier issued 
an ultimatum to the railway employees, giving them until Saturday, 
September 3, to make up their minds to obey the orders of the com- 
missioners, With the alternative of a wholesale dismissal of all who 
refused to do so. The men maintained their attitude, and on the 
3d approximately 18,000 men were laid off, causing a complete tie-up 
of the Queensland railways. 

All work on the railways ceased promptly at noon on Saturday. There was 
no disorder of any kind. The cessation of work was brought about quietly 
and without any display of hostility on either side. Inthe Brisbane metropolitan 
area, the work of taking the people out of the city after the trains had ceased 
running was carried out by motor vehicles of all kinds. For a time there was 
some confusion, but by Saturday night the motor-transport services appeared to 
be working smoothly. In some of the northern centers there were expressions of 
protest at the Government’s high-handed action, but no hostile scenes occurred. 
The railwaymen were particularly law-abiding and orderly. 

The stoppage throughout the State was inconvenient enough, but 
the real danger was of a spread of the trouble through the action of 
affiliated unions. The Queensland railway unions were affiliated 
with the railway unions throughout the Commonwealth, and it was 
a question whether or not these would come to the support of the 
strikers by refusing to handle traffic to and from Queensland. If 
any such action occurred, other unions would inevitably be drawn in, 
and something very like a universal strike would develop, with 
consequences no one could foresee. Fortunately, the workers had 
no more desire than the Government for such an outcome, and 
despite the action of a few hotheads on both sides the trouble did not 
spread as feared. As expressed in their meetings and resolutions, 
the prevailing sentiment of the unions appears to have been dis- 
approval of the Premier’s action in dismissing the whole railway 
iorce over a dispute involving at the most a few hundred workers— 
a few dozen, some of the more eager declared—coupled with a 
determination not to let the labor movement as a whole be dragged 
into the difficulty. 

For a week the railroads were tied up, and then a settlement, 
variously characterized as a compromise and as a victory for the 
Government, was reached. ‘The first step was an agreement on the 
part of the unions to accept the board of trade’s offer for a com- 
pulsory settlement of the strike in the sugar mill over which the 
whole trouble had arisen. ‘Then the union leaders agreed that the 
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railwaymen should return to work, signing a guaranty of loyal sory; 
to the railway department, while the Government on its side promised 
that there should be no victimization and no loss of status or priviloo, 
for those who had struck. On this understanding the dispute y.. 
officially declared off as from midnight of Saturday, September }) 
and by Monday morning all railway services were resumed. 

The terms of the settlement signed by both parties were as follows. 


It is agreed that all employees shall be reinstated in their former positioy. ;, 
the service without loss of status. It is also agreed that there is to be no victim. 
ization of amy person by the commissioner for railways or any of the union: 
concerned. Each employee before beginning work shall sign the followin. 
undertaking: “Conditional on my reappointment without loss of status in +h, 
service of the railway department of the Government of Queensland, I bind »\. 
self to observe and obey the rules and regulations as printed in the existing 
of rules and regulations, which regulations were in force during my previo “ 
of employment.” 


An important result of the difficulty is that it has roused the unions 
to a ceslieatiane of the danger involved in allowing hasty and ill- 
considered discrimination against so-called “‘black”’ goods. Accord- 
ing to the Australian Worker, the leaders are taking action to preyent 
trouble in the future from this cause. 


1S term 


Steps are now being taken by the various transport unions to prevent branches 
of unions in isolated centers from involving other unions in industrial cente, 
in industrial troubles by making “black’’ declarations. The combined unions’ 
dispute committee held a meeting on Monday morning when it was decided to 
form a provisional couneil of transport unions, which will meet as soon as the 
unions concerned are able to appoint their representatives. 











LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Annual Convention of American Federation of Labor, 1927 ! 


of Labor met at Los Angeles October 3 to 14, 1927. 

At the opening session President William Green referred 
briefly to some of the important problems before the delegates and 
called attention to the fact that notwithstanding the charge that the 
federation is advocating “‘economic absurdities” its wage policy 
has been accepted by many representatives of industry who are 
defending that policy on public platforms. 

James J. Davis, United States Secretary of Labor, was among the 
distinguished speakers. He covered a wide range of subjects, com- 
menting on the ‘‘criminal waste of our natural resources” and esti- 
mating that there are 300,000 more miners than are needed in our 
coal industry. He reported an estimated annual wage loss of over 
$1,022,000,000 from industrial accidents, declared that jurisdictional 
disputes do more than anything else to divide employers and employ- 
ees, and suggested the possibility of “some sort of supplemental 
organization in which craft autonomy would be merged into industrial 
srouping, at the same time leaving craft unionism alone in the smaller 
and older plants where it still fits more or less.’”” He held that the 
almost universal use of automatic machinery is going to make it 
possible for men of 70 to handle these machines as well as workers 
20 years of age; and that we should never rest until we have devised 
the ways and means to eliminate the waste of man power resulting 
from unemployment. 

Arthur Pugh, fraternal delegate from the British Trades-Union 
Congress, told the delegates that ‘‘we should get more practical 
results if we developed our international organizations on industrial 
lines, asthisitseems * * * would more accord with the develop- 
ments of capitalist economy. Such forms of organization with a 
coordinating secretariat engaged in practical cooperation with the 
International Labor Office at Geneva, appear * * * ‘to offer 
the best means of effective international work.’’ Will Sherwood, 
also a fraternal delegate from the same congress, stated that he 
looked to “sane internationalism * * * to make impossible 
ever again to have war between the nations of the earth.” The 
Canadian fraternal delegate spoke on the recent increase in trade- 
unionism in the Dominion and reviewed the progress of labor legisla- 
tion in his country. 

John P. Frey, now secretary of the Metal Trades Department, 
stressed the importance of home markets and insisted that ‘‘ wages 


4 bye forty-seventh annual convention of the American Federation 
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must be sufficient to enable us to use and consume the products o! 
industry.” 

The final decisions reached by the delegates were closely 
with the policies defined in the executive council’s report to t! 
vention, an abstract of which was published in the Labor 
November, 1927 (pp. 116-120). 

A résumé of the adopted resolutions and recommendations on yayi. 
ous subjects is given below. 


In line 
le COn- 
Review, 


The Government Service 

HE delegates indorsed the Welch bill for salary increases and 

declared themselves in favor of eliminating speeding-\p_prac- 
tices; a differential for night work; the extension of the Saturday 
half holiday; the ‘establishing of a preferential status for American 
citizens”; a more liberal retirement law; the abolition of the Poey- 
sonnel Classification Board; and the creation of a civil service court 
of appeals. 


Department of Labor 


"THE president of the Federation was requested by the convention 

to endeavor to secure more adequate appropriations for the 
bureaus of the United States Department of Labor, and the attention 
of the delegates was drawn to the following figures: 













} Appropriations 














1927 





Amount Amount Per cent 











TREC ne 9 cstv cnpobvbandeu teaptatiowtian’s $139, 635, 823 77.6 $144, 487, 820 76.7 
iy be eg fll te $c Stl Salleh 30, 632, 847 17.1 35, 240, 430 18.7 
Cin hip isk dddb iki dc dn dS 9, 561, 305 5.3 8, 558, 540 4.5 

RE SE ees: 179, 829, 975 100. 0 188, 286, 790 100. 0 

















It was recommended that the resolution reproduced in part below 
be referred to the executive council: 


That the forty-seventh annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor call upon the Congress of the United States of America to provide ways 
and means and direct the Department of Labor to make full and satisfactory 
investigation of the following questions: 

1. Do abnormally high retail prices adversely affect the working people by 
unnaturally reducing the demand for necessary products? 

2. What effect has faulty distribution on opportunity foremployment? 

3. Would it be possible to so regulate production and consumption within 
the United States that it would be unnecessary to export competitive products 
in such quantity as to adversely affect wage levels in other countries? 

4. In what way can displaced labor be quickly reabsorbed into industry where 
the displacement results from use of machinery which increases the output ©! 
the individual? ¢ = 

5. Would it be possible to reduce hours of labor, thereby balancing ge caper 
and consumption to such an extent that the supply would equal the omg oor 
without creation of a surplus which eventually becomes detrimental to both 
capital and labor? 
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Seamen and the Merchant Marine 


A N American merchant marine and an eight-hour day for sailors on 
fA United States merchant vessels were favored, also the abolition 
{ the Sea Service Bureau and the Shipowners’ Association shipping 
ofices, and the employment of seamen through the United States 
Shipping Commissioner; the enactment of S. 1087, for the super- 
vision of the employment of seamen to insure safety at sea; of S. 3574, 
io prevent the smuggling of immigrants disguised as seamen; and of 
i. R. 1383, for transferrmg the enforcement of the navigation laws 
‘9 the United States Department of Labor. 


Union Organization and Discrimination Against Trade-Unions 


HE convention indorsed the executive council’s suggestions for 

maintaining the interest of union members; 

Urged a study of mass-production industries with a view to the 
organization of the workers therein; 

Expressed appreciation of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union for the assistance of certain international unions in 
saving that organization ‘‘from complete destruction by Communist 
political adventurers ”’; 

Expressed appreciation of the services of the Federation’s repre- 
sentatives in aiding the fur workers; 

Recommended that all national and international unions affiliated 
with the Federation investigate the activities of their locals with a 
view to eradicating any communistic developments. 

Declared the “yellow dog contract”’ a serious menace. 

Instructed the executive council to make a thorough study of 
company unions with a view to exposing their real character. 

Referred to the executive council for consideration a resolution 
indorsing S. 5829, for limiting the jurisdiction of courts of equity. 

Denounced Federal court decisions which deprive workmen of the 
right to work. . 

Favored starting an immediate campaign to prevent the further 
expenditure of public moneys in industrial cohahlidiaamat which are 
known to discriminate against American trades-unionists and other 
citizens and referred to the executive council for investigation the 
following section of a resolution with a view to the advisability of the 
action proposed thereby: 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor declare its purpose to have 
all contracts calling for the expenditure of public money, be it city, country, 
State, or the Federal Government, contain a clause stipulating the employment 


of American citizens to prevent the unjust exploitation and competition of low- 
priced foreign laber. 


Education 


|? WAS recommended that the Federation’s permanent committee 
on education make a study of junior ee or nursery 


schools, that ‘‘the work of the continuation schools be strengthened 
wherever possible,” and that special emphasis be given to vocational 
guidance, health education, and medical inspection. 

lhe delegates favored a “‘thoroughgoing reconstruction of our edu- 
Cational aims, methods, and curricula so as to bring them in har- 
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mony with present-day life” in order that the school may “ f\ypo;;,, 
more effectively in the preparation of boys and girls for social iyjng » 

Indorsement was accorded the activities of the Workers’ Edycat,., 
Bureau’s research department; the Passaic workers’ education 
program; and the plan of the Workers’ Education Bureau to hold 
week-end conferences in different parts of the country for the dic 
cussion of industrial problems; and it was decided that all fyty» 
volumes to be published in the Workers’ Book Shelf shall receive eayo. 
ful editorial reading by competent representatives of the Federatio, 

Recommendation was made that the labor press of America }y 
urged to continue its support of the Federation and to cal! specis| 
attention to the importance of extending workers’ education in every 
community. : 

Colonial and Foreign Matters 


SELF-GOVERNMENT for Porto Rico and independence for jhe 

Philippines were favored, also legislation prohibiting laborers 
from the latter islands migrating to the United States either directly 
or via the Hawaiian Islands. The attitude of previous conventions 
for the rigid restriction of immigration was reaffirmed. 

The executive council’s report on the Mexico-American Labor Im- 
migration Conference was adopted. As a result of that conference 
an agreement was reached which not only contemplates the proper 
enforcement of existing laws of the United States but the petitioning 
of the Mexican Government by the Mexican Federation of Labor 


substance, shall conform to the immigration law requirements of the 
United States.” 


Reaffirming Opposition to Fascism in America 


RESIDENT Green in discussing the resolution on Fascism said: 
“The American Federation of Labor is just as much opposed to 
Fascism and all it represents as it is to communism.”’ 


Antimilitary Measures 


OPPOSITION was reiterated to legislation for conscription, and 

continued support was approved for proposed legislation against 
military training in Gicsmlogat inctitations other than naval or mul 
tary schools. 


Relations With Other Organizations 


"THE executive council was urged to consider the farmers’ problems 
with a view to cooperation with farmers’ organizations, aid 

further cooperation was approved between the special committee o! 

the Federation and a committee of the American Bar Association. 


Miscellaneous 


|? WAS recommended that the executive council continue its actlv- 

ities to bring into the open the business methods ot the bread 
trust and keep a watchful eye on radio development, radio legisla- 
tion, and the Muscle Shoals situation in the next Congress. 4 
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»roposal for a comprehensive study of old-age pensions was approved. 
i; was agreed that it was advisable to stop expansion in the labor 
anking field until dependable policies are determined; that the work 
‘education should be continued until the shorter work week has 
,ecome universal, and that the Federation “be empowered to enlist 
‘ye fullest moral and financial support of its members in their efforts 
ip rouse the conscience of America against the evil of child slavery.” 

The delegates voted that organized labor bring pressure to bear to 
cure the passage of convict labor legislation and a workmen’s com- 
pensation law for the District of Columbia, and for a modification 
{ the Volstead Act. 


f+ 
UL b 


Cooperation of progressive people with the Federation’s nonpar- 
tisan political policy was also urged. 


Election of Officers 


pk ESIDENT William Green, Secretary Frank Morrison, and Treas- 
urer Daniel J. Tobin were unanimously reelected for another term 
of office, and New Orleans was chosen for the 1928 convention city. 




































WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR 





International Comparison of Real Wages as of July 1, 1927 


HE International Labor Office presents in the Internationa! 
Labor Review for October, 1927 (pp. 555-560), a comparison 
of real wages in various large cities of the world as of July | 

1927, in continuation of similar figures compiled periodically by that 
office. puts 
The more significant points in this comparison are brought oy} 
in the table below. The figures given are in the form of index 
numbers, using London as the base, or 100. In considering the 
figures presented it is very important to note that the wage dat, 
relate only to a few classes of workers (building, engineering, furni- 
ture, and printing and publishing) and the price data are limited to 
certain articles of food and to rent. Thus, the index numbers can 
be taken only as a very rough indication of the relative levels of real 
wages of adult male workers in certain occupations and cities. 
In many instances, however, the figures shown indicate such wide 
differences between cities that they may be accepted as reflecting 
real differences in the level of well-being of the workers in different 
countries. 
According to the table, Philadelphia had the highest real wage 
level of any of the 20 cities included, its index number, based on 
food only, being 178, or 78 per cent higher than London. Ottawa, 
Canada, had the next highest figure, with Copenhagen, the highest 
of the European cities, coming next. At the other extreme, Rome, 
Italy, had a wage level one-fourth that of Philadelphia, while Lisbon, 
Portugal, had a level of less than one-fifth that of Philadelphia. 
However, the International Labor Office points out that the low 
levels of Rome and Lisbon may be accounted for in part by the 
differences in the items of food consumption in the southern European 
countries from those ordinarily consumed in most of the other 
countries included in the table. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS CITIES, JULY 1, 1927 
{London, July 1, 1927=100} 





























General average | General ave 
index numbers | index number 
City City ; 
Based With al- Based | Wit! 
on food | lowance on food ywance 
only for rent only 
I ios condemns 178 178 52 
Css. UR ee 156 154 48 
ee RSI e 106 106 $8 
Rh RE IES SS 2 102 110 46 
London 100 100 46 
Stockholm ! . 92 SE Sats Gadi cds<dosnnacsoees $9 
Amsterdam........... 87 i ii ik a itwene- 42 
Berlin 67 er LG, cnctctovadguntucor- 41 
Madrid TS ERR ae ESR oer oi 
WOE Ks nkbccudetinkihncuetees 8 Re SS Cee a eee ae eee 31 











i'The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only 
other cities the metal industry is also included. i 
2? Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average has been used. 
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Wages Paid in Buenos Aires, Argentina, in 1926 


contains a detailed account of the results of a comprehensive 

age survey which was made in the Federal capital in 1926. 

The following compiled from this report shows for a selected list of 
ecupations the number of workers and their average daily and 
. a ly wages by industry and occupation for the year 1926. The 
raze equivalents in United States currency have been computed at 
‘he average exchange rates as shown in the reports of the Federal 


Reserve Board. 


A" PUBLICATION! of the Argentine Ministry of the Interior 


MBER OF WORKERS AND AVERAGE DAILY AND MONTHLY WAGES IN 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN BUENOS AIRES IN 1926 


[Average exchange rate of paper peso in 1926=40.5 cents] 















































a | 
| tse Average 
Avene Sy | monthly 
Num- em wages 
: ber of ver of 
Industry and occupation work- work- 
ers | U.S. ers U. 8, 
Pesos cur- Pesos cur- 
| rency rency 
- yah aa re 
a 
ieoater (a ee et 47 | 216.59 | $87.72 
Knendere i csisghde it~ bia qoolaseuinedapesbninendn< berate saccade marines 30 | 215.00} 87.08 
KCTS... 9 -vn-nnnnnnanannannnenennnncnnaneeees hoes ever toner: 9| 191.11} 77.40 
| , machine. -..........-..--.------+---------- MOK rite ERR TAPP RNS. 31 | 176. 12 71.33 
Baker: ti = bh ip odio de obs cen Se aise SE 30 | 160. 00 64. 80 
De RIE oe RE BR stile ate dagie ae aa Meemtere ok PR Soe” 256 | 176.13 | 71.33 
Delive I: ir a ok ili its igs minaianlions a Sa 368 | 30.00 12. 15 
2 lA g tr 1es 
Aspnail Pe endl Faibdbes Se Shaded edn oss 4 6. 52 $2. tS ee ee 
I chains in aE a SPP Rabe et 27 9. 27 3. 75 14 | 339. 64 137. 55 
i a that cknnin Hiden akath dee wiiaion 28 8. 32 % 2, eee eee ee 
! l DO a 6 deeds a abit eas dncadethcautdidbed 137 7. 36 RF RRR RS ERE, 
Can pentett SENN cecdcteeneciesreenh <micicteactnininn 1 9. 00 {eae Lannano aibd lewecgaiwe 
Carpe nters whee otis vine ROS get Ti lie Sy BS RP EES “8 2 8. 00 } 5 See ER TS ll 
ee ST ee IE on Red TTS Sei 2 | 400.00; 162.00 
E) a hehe i SP Sea: se Tapes ae 1 8. 00 SD Rees? rere Pee | ae 
cc IS 2S che. AES cae Pe pre dS Fee ae 3 7. 20 ,. SRS Pera He as 
PaRIBUGES..... <nqecedndiaiticasiaiatet acti mahiadiattsitistaietalibiniainasernien 28 7. 24 2. 93 13 | 162. 69 65. 89 
RR: noite dae et he EL RE age 3 7. 50 Sa a ee re a in 
i gindt astry: 
Boots and shoes— 
( itters, re a g 6. 44 SOR Bites bist Rid pedbciad dee 
( 0G eh he tin cubist tink ctihe osm deer 6 6. 00 % ae eee 
in oe  sedinminceiniin 1 6. 50 5 REE PERRIER ABP eo 
Cutter, SNbsGhwk ts cs cccesi ccs sscs cecccccce 5 6. 10 WT tctoccee ln attrepeldastiets 
( utters, EE a ea es ae ae 5 2.7 Sg, EES ER Ee 
S ioemakers Fe SNR E AES ee ee oe 54 6. 25 2 Se aren Se 
Shoemakers’ apprentiees...........s........-- 16 1,75 Yo € (Pe ee rae ar Re ee 
EGE Te cashes 6 4, 20 ie PE Ed atten beet scan’ 
Si pper ET s 2. 92 ef AS eC 
rrim 0 ES NESE, CRE es 1 6. 00 RE 2a eS VET TR a | 
nent making— 
as OPE Cee roe: ere Oey 2 | 200. 00 81. 00 
ER ld LA | Circa ee aie tate RES, Ie RE WR RT: : Sate 6 73. 33 29. 70 
fe, PERS I TES. BP re ACA 3.38 1. 37 3 | 56. 67 22. 95 
gS Rentitlagit eer .S a a Pe Rs A se WE AR pathy, geht 24 | 131.00 53. 06 
go SN Se RRP LS EOE, ASS Sal ee 10 | 53.50 21. 67 
ob Oh SER TEE SOR Sears: 4] 57.50 23. 29 
ure: 
in etmakers wes Rie ce es Be i it 78 8. 67 SD SAS Be ES ee 
fetal Yi ee os Sasi ES AS SEE I aa ac a 41 9. 46 . oe aw eon bao bahddee 
rgica 
Ad i usters Se Ee, RL a ae ek Sy Sage eR 27 6. 58 - § 2 5 6 RR ieee Léon Soules 
Nr nT ee eamme 3 4. 43 A RR Eee ee Pa ee 
Adjusters’ apprentices...._....................-.-- me Ae SR mrerh ery gee FARE Ee 
Leper ge, TEL: TS See Hye 2 | 295.00} 119.48 
SR AS PLAN ROS DCRR MS £4 Seats Ts Se 169 6. 62 2. 68 12 | 151. 75 61. 46 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.................--------scese 21 3. 89 BO Si i0 us chkdu dl ccaddsek 





‘Argentina. Cronica Informativa del Ministerio del Interior. Buenos Aires, December, 1926, pp. 


191-180, 
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NUMBER OF WORKERS AND AVERAGE DAILY AND MONTHLY wicr: « 
SPECIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN BUENOS AIRES IN 1926—Continuea 
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Earning Possibilities of Unskilled Worker in Sao Paulo, Brazil 


COMMUNICATION from the American consul, Robert R. 
Bradford, at Rio de Janeiro, dated September 14, 1927, con- 
tains figures published by the State of Séo Paulo showing the 

earning possibilities of an unskilled laborer working on a Brazilian 
coffee plantation. 

An adult agricultural worker can cultivate usually from 3,000 to 
3,500 coffee trees a year and his wages would vary from 250 to 300 
milreis * per 1,000 trees, according to loeality. The report assumes 
that the worker’s family is composed of four persons, three of whom 
are gainfully employed. Their combined wages would therefore 
amount to from 2,250 to 3,675 milreis. 





1 The average exchange of the milreis for the year 1926= 14.44 cents. 
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Work other than coffee cultivation, such as cleaning pastures, 
pairing roads, planting, or odd work during the harvest season, is 
sid for at the rate of 4 to 5 milreis per day. A family having three 
vorkers could count on from one to two months of such extra work 
ond receive from 120 to 300 milreis for it. 

During the coffee harvest season, which lasts for three months, a 
laborer is able to earn from 200 to 540 milreis, depending upon the 
veld, or from 600 to 1,620 milreis for the three workers. 

‘ Coffee planters furnish their laborers with a dwelling place, a 
oasture for animals, and also ground for the raising of vegetables. 


it is estimated that from 540 to 1,5221% milreis can be earned from 
the sale of garden products by a family having three workers. 
The following statement combines the various earning possibilities 


of the average family for a year: 








Milreis United States currency 

Cultivation of coffee trees_..........--. 2, 250-3, 675 $324. 90— $530. 67 
kxtra WOUL...wewssedwawawscsece sskesse 120—- 300 17. 33- 43. 32 
(ely Ra a 600-1, 620 86. 64—- 233. 93 
Sale Gf MOURN iin ices teens 4 sceseunne 540-1, 522. 5 77.98— 219. 85 
Teth ié.nttiate CROs debt dana scbiie 3, 510-7, 117. 5 506. 85-1, 027. 77 


Expenditures for food, clothing, and sundries, exclusive of medicines 
and medical care, have been estimated at 3,360 milreis, or $485.18 per 
year for a family of four persons. 


-_ 
—— 





English Wage Levels, 1914 and 1927 
Ac English Ministry of Labor has recently published figures 


showing for certain industries the wage rates as of August, 

1914, and September, 1927. (Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
October, 1927, p. 368.) A warning is published with them as to the 
extent to which they may safely be used. 


The information available for the purposes of such a comparison is in nearly all 
cases limited to (a) the standard or minimum rates of wages fixed by collective 
agreements signed by the employers’ associations and trade unions concerned or 
embodied in arbitration awards, statutory orders under the trade boards acts, 
etc., or (b) in some industries in which no such agreements, awards, or orders 
lave been made, to the minimum rates recognized by the trade-unions concerned. 
* * * The particulars given below, therefore, while based on a careful 
examination of such materialas is available to the department, should be con- 
sidered in the light of these qualifications and should not be regarded as furnishing 
ihore than an approximate indication of the relative levels of wage rates at the 
‘wo dates; and caution should especially be observed in drawing from them 
¢ pres which depend upon small margins of difference between one figure 
and another. 


Wage Rates in the Building Trades 
HE building trades are strongly organized, and their wages are 
largely governed by general agreements, so that the gh he 


is perhaps more exact for them than for some others. The following 
table shows the hourly and weekly wage rates for the two dates: 
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HOURLY AND WEEKLY RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, AUGUST, 
1914, AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, AND PER CENT OF INCREASi ; 


4 


[At par shilling= 24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents. Exchange rate about par] 
































Average (unweighted) of recognized 
rates of wages in large towns | Average ‘ 
| incre 
| warra $ on Sent 
Occupation Aug. 4, 1914 Sept.30,1927 | %, 192 
| es a 
Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | Weekly | Hourly | We 
rates rates rates rates | rates sti 
d, eq .@ d, 8. d, 
LE LA Pe, AN 9.9 40 7 20. 0 74 «#1 102 | 
SU GU Rite bbenitiinesecsscocsoecnceses 9.8 39 7 20. 1 74 2 105 | 
Carpenters and joiners. -................--.- 9.8 39 il 20. 0 73 il 105 | 
PE ind atthinkdicenancahanesenies 9.6 39 «8 20. 0 74 «#20 108 
ck Se ea 9.7 40 0 20. 3 ve f{ 109 | 
Pa iacednicudaindnscccnsnendidetid 8.8 36 3 19. 9 7 4) 126 102 
Rds cccbedk< dedbidmetenanonsetna- die | 6.6 27 #0 15. 1 55 11 | 130 107 








Weighting these figures by the relative numbers of men employed 
in the different occupations, the increase in hourly wages was about 
(19 per cent at the end of September, while the increase in full-time 
weekly wages, allowing for the reduction in hours which has occurred 
since 1914, was about 97 per cent. At the beginning of September, 
1927, the cost-of-living index was higher by 65 per cent than in 
July, 1914, so that the wage rates of the later period represent a 
real advance in purchasing power for the worker. 


Wage Rates in Coal Mining 


BULLDING is one of the sheltered industries; coal mining emphat- 

ically is not, and the figures relating to it tell a different story. 
The general method of fixing mining wages is by adding a percentage 
to a basic wage, the percentage varying as wages are changed, but 
the basic wage remaining unaltered. The percentage addition varies 
in the different districts. In 1914 it ranged from 624 per cent in 
South Wales and Monmouthshire to 57% per cent in Durham and 
75 per cent in Scotland; in 1927 the percentages for these same dis- 
tricts were respectively 28, 89, and 110. These figures, however, it 
is stated, do not provide a full measure of the difference in the two 
periods, since there have been variations in the hours, the allowances 
for low-paid men, and the like. ‘The average percentage increase 
in rates of wages resulting from the combined effect of all these 
changes can not be reliably estimated.””’ The change in the average 
earnings per shift worked affords a better indication of the real 
situation, and this is shown in the following table: 
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VERAGE EARNINGS PER SHIFT OF COAL MINERS, JUNE, 1914, AND JULY, 1927, AND 
AVS PER CENT OF INCREASE 


[At par, shilling =24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate about par] 
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It may be observed that in September, 1927, the percentage additions to basis 
rates were the same as in July, and earnings per shift were, therefore probably 
about the same as in July, except in North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
and in Warwickshire. It is estimated that in the former of these districts the 
average in September was about 10s. 3d. and in the latter about 10s. 5d., while 
for all districts the average was about 9s. 8d., an increase over June, 1914, of 
about 49 per cent. 


Measured by their purchasing power, it will be observed, the 
earnings of the miners, when fully employed, are less than in pre-war 
days. When the amount of unemployment in the coal fields is 


taken into account, it is apparent that the miners’ position has 
worsened considerably. 


Wage Rates in Engineering and Shipbuilding 


‘THESE trades have suffered heavily from unemployment, and the 

increases in wage rates have been less than in some industries. 
The following table shows the weekly time rates for the two dates 
and the percentage of increase shown in 1927 as compared with 1914: 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN THE ENGINEERING AND SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY, AUGUST 4, 1914, AND SEPTEMBER 30, 1927,AND PER CENT OF INCREASE 


[At par, shilling—24.33 cents; penny=2.03 cents. Exchange rate about par] 
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of recognized weekly per cent 
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Engineering: 
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Shipbuilding: 
Shipwrights 
Ship joiners 
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Assuming full employment at both periods, it is evident that in 
September, 1927, shipbuilding laborers were slightly, and engineering 
laborers noticeably, better off than in 1914, while the Position of the 
skilled workers had grown worse. 


Changes in Miscellaneous Industries 


HE average recognized weekly wages of wiremen employed by 
electrical contractors in 12 large towns showed an increase over 

1914 of 91 per cent. In the heavy iron and steel trades the increase 
vary widely, ranging from 20 to over 70 per cent over pre-war rates, 
In the cotton industry, if allowance is made for a reduction in workino 
hours, “‘ weekly full-time wages would appear to be generally about 6] 
er cent above the pre-war level, the equivalent increase in hourly wages 
Eaten about 86 per cent.” The railway service showed real increases. 


For the principal grades of adult workmen in the traffic sections of the railway 
service, the rates of wages in operation at the end of September, 1927, showed 
increases ranging mostly from 26s. to 34s. a week above the pre-war averages 
for the corresponding grades. Owing to the wide variation in the pre-war rates 
of wages, the percentage increases varied considerably. For some of the porters 
on pre-war rates of about 18s. a week the increase was as much as 145 per cent: 
on the other hand, for certain classes of higher paid men it amounted to only 
about 100 per cent. . 


In agriculture it is estimated that the increase in wages for ordinary 
laborers was about 76 per cent; for hand compositors on book and 
job work, 107 per cent; for bookbindérs and machine rulers, 117 per 
cent; for cabinet makers, 84 per cent; for upholsterers, 88 per cent: 
for French polishers, 94 per cent; and for table hands in baking, 114 
per cent. 

The department sums up the situation in the following words: 


Both the amounts and the corresponding percentages of increase over pre-war 
rates show a wide diversity among different classes of workpeople. In some cases 
the increases in full-time weekly rates at the end of September, 1927, were equiva- 
lent to only about 20 per cent on the pre-war rates. On the other hand, they 
were equivalent in some cases to over 100 per cent on the pre-war rates. The 
information at the disposal of the department is insufficient to enable the average 
peroentaee increase for all industries and occupations to be calculated exactly, 
out it is estimated that at the end of September, 1927, weekly full-time rates of 
wages for those classes of adult workpeople for which information is available 
averaged between 70 and 75 per cent above the level of August, 1914, as com- 
pared with 170 to 180 per cent at the end of December, 1920, when wages gen- 
erally were at their highest level. As considerable reductions in normal weekly 
working hours were made in nearly all industries in 1919 and 1920, the percentage 
increase in hourly rates of wages since 1914 is substantially greater; while it is 
not practicable on the basis of available information to make any precise calcu- 
lation, it seems probable that at the end of September, 1927, the average level 
of hourly rates was between 90 and 100 per cent above that of August, 1914. 

* 


It should be observed that the foregoing particulars relate to recognized mini- 
mum or standard rates of wages for full-time working, and not to actual earnings, 
which in many industries are affected at present by unemployment and short-time 
working. 


_ 


Wages in New Zealand, 1926-27 


N HIS annual report covering the year ending March 31, 192/, 
the Secretary of Labor of New Zealand gives some details concern- 
ing the minimum rates of wages established by arbitration 

awards as compared with those paid to workers not covered by 
awards which seem to show that the arbitration proceedings have 
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no tendency to advance wages beyond prevailing standards. The 
occupations and the rates shown are given as follows: 

QE RATES AWARDED, AND RATES GENERALLY PAID IN NEW ZEALAND, 1926-%, 
W: BY INDUSTRY 


[At par shilling = 24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents; exchange rate about par] 
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The rates quoted as generally paid are those prevailing in the four 
chief industrial centers of New Zealand. 


Oo oOo 


Wages in Russia, 1926 and 1927! 


CCORDING to the May, 1927, issue of Statisticheskoe Obozrenie, 

A the organ of the central statistical department of the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, the average earnings of Russian 
industrial workers in March, 1927, were as shown in Table 1: 


TasLE 1.—AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL EARNINGS IN THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS, MARCH, 1927 


[Exchange rate of chervonetz rouble, March, 1927=51. 5 cents] 








Average monthly earn- 


Industry Average daily earnings ings 





Chervonetz 7 Chervonetz | U. 8S. cur- 
roubles roublee 

2. 45 r 60. 88 
56 4 65. 67 
, 73. 39 
21 . 53. 05 
22 . 53. 62 
65 ‘ 40. 58 


61.77 


78. 84 
78.74 
49. 40 
69. 30 





Average 


Moscow (all industries) 
Leningrad (all industries) 
Ural (all industries) 
Railway workers. 
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The March, 1927, number of Statisticheskoe Obozrenie contains 
an article on the wages of building workers. In Russia the season 


eee 


' Reprinted from Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, October, 1927, p. 375. 
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in this industry stretches over the period April to September. 
the maximum number of working-days is about 150. The 
daily earnings during the six months April-September, 1926 
of the principal occupations are given as follows: 


and 
average 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF BUILDING WORKERS, APRIL 10 gp; 
TEMBER, 1926 SEP. 


[Exchange rate of chervonetz rouble April-September, 1926=51.5 cents] 








-—————— — 


Average daily earnings— 





| 2 Per cent 


























: On job or piece of 

On dahat seen On time-work work and total 
Occupation work combined |™&"-cays 

— a Or je } 

Chervo-| United | Chervo-| United | Chervo-| United pe eee 
netz States netz States netz States | "°"* 
roubles | currency roubles | currency | roubles | currency 

eeeNNS Joe. . 636 ae 3. 44 $1.77 2. 35 $1. 21 3. 36 $1. 73 92 } 
SIN. Siiednd tics beecinsavds 3. 26 1, 68 2.17 1.12 3. 12 1. 61 916 
NL inch thtslwimdhbatidecmed 3.72 1. 92 1. 99 1.02 3. 50 1. 80 | 87.0 
0 Rl sete GR GRRE S 4, 27 2. 20 2. 76 1. 42 3. 99 2. 05 79.9 
an. eee es la bans 3. 65 1. 88 2. 23 1.15 3. 58 1. 84 94 9 
Res i terion Co-nmeren +s 3. 40 1.75 2. 33 1. 20 3. 26 1. 68 91.2 

SSR ee ae: 3. 08 1, 59 1, 97 1.01 2. 96 1. 52 RS 
ee ee Ce eee aan 2. 26 1. 16 1. 39 72 1. 80 . 93 46, 5 
All occupations 1__._..__- 3. 25 1. 67 1. 65 85 2. 89 1.49/ 79 
0S ede aa 2g Oe 3. 53 1.82| 1.97 1.01 3. 31 1.70; 85.7 
Toe eee 3. 40 1.75 1.82 - 94 3.11 1. 60 | 79.5 
i EL ENT GREE TE 3. 00 1. 55 1, 43 74 2. 61 1. 34 75.5 

| 














| 
| 


1 Including some classes not separately shown in this table. 


These figures are based, as a general rule, on the wages paid in 
building undertakings employing 50 or more workers. 
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Minimum Wage for Government Employees in Uruguay ' 


ployed in the Government service of Uruguay are to receive 
& minimum salary of 600 pesos? a year, as the result of a bil! 
recently approved by the Senate and Chamber of Representative 
Those paid by the day are to receive a minimum of 2% pesos. 
Apprentices under 16 years of age may not work more than four 
hours a day, for which they are to be paid 25 pesos a month or 1) 
pesos aday. Apprentices over 16 and under 18 years of age will be 
paid 3314 pesos a month or 12 pesos for a workday not to exceed 
six hours. ; 
Governmental enterprises may not engage apprentices under 1° 
years of age and not physically fit. The period of apprenticeship 
may not exceed two years but may be renewed until the apprentice !s 
old enough to be considered a worker. No apprentices may be em- 
ployed between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m. 


A LL salaried employees and workers over 18 years of age em- 





1 El Dia, Montevideo, July 17, 1927; and International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, 
Geneva, Oct. 17, 1927, p. 77. 
2 Average exchange rate of peso in 1926=$1.0147. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 





Employment In Selected Manufacturing Industries, in Octo- 
ber, 1927 


rt MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries decreased one-half 
of 1 per cent in October, 1927, as compared with September, 
but in the same time there was an increase of 1.2 per cent in 
pav-roll totals notwithstanding the rather general observance of 
Columbus Day in a few States. 

The level of employment in October, 1927, was 5.3 per cent below 
the level in October, 1926, and pay-roll totals were 7.5 per cent lower 
in October, 1927, than in October, 1926. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ weighted index of employment for 
October, 1927, is 87.6, as compared with 88 for September, 1927; 
87.4 for August, 1927; and 92.5 for October, 1926. The weighted 
index of pay-roll totals for October, 1927, is 91.2, as compared with 
90.1 for September, 1927; 91 for August, 1927; and 98.6 for October, 
1926. 

The report for October, 1927, is based on returns from 10,862 
establishments in 54 of the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in October had 3,002,549 
mployees whose combined earnings in one week were $79,761,503. | 


Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in September and October, 
1927 


TWENTY-FIVE of the 54 separate industries had more employees 
* in October than in September, and the same industries, with 1 
exception (cigars), together with 9 additional industries, reported 
increased pay-roll totals. 

The outstanding increases in employment, all between 3.4 and 5 
per cent, were in the women’s clothing, confectionery, agricultural 
unplement, chewing tobacco, and paper-box industries. 

The outstanding increases in pay-roll totals, ranging from 3.4 to 
9.8 per cent, were in the 5 industries mentioned and, in addition, in 
the following 13 industries: Flour, shirts, hosiery, stoves, furniture, 
chemicals, pottery, glass, stamped ware, automobiles (3.8 per cent), 
electric apparatus, pianos, an anpheeue: Both the cotton and 
woolen goods industries made small gains in both items. 


The most pronounced downward trends in employment and in 
pay-roll totals in October appeared in the ice cream, millinery, cast- 
iron pipe, boot and shoe, fertilizer, petroleum refining, cement, brick, 
and automobile-tire industries. ‘The iron and steel, structural iron, 
hardware, automobile, steam car, and shipbuilding industries all fell 
off 3 employment but at the same time showed increased pay-roll 
totals. 
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The food, textile, and paper groups of industries each gained ps 
than 1 per cent in employment in October and the tobacco gro, 
gained 2.3 per cent, while there were losses in employment in ho 
remaining 8 groups, ranging from 0.7 per cent in the lumber 
to 2.1 per cent in the leather group. 

Nine groups show increases in pay-roll totals in October, rangino 
from 0.4 per cent in the food group to 3.2 per cent in the vehicl. 
group and 3.5 per cent in the group of miscellaneous industrie< 
The iron and steel and chemical groups show decreases in pay-roll 
totals of less than one-half of 1 per cent, while the leather roy) 
owing to the dull season in the boot and shoe industry, shows Pape 
decrease of 6.2 per cent. 

The East South Central geographic division reported a small 
gain in employment in October, but all other divisions show losses of 


group 








from 0.2 to 1.7 per cent each. Conditions as to pay-roll totals, how- om 

ever, were reversed, the New England States reporting a loss of 1.9 

per cent, and there were very slight decreases in the Mountain and 

West South Central States, but rather large increases appear in al! "" 

other divisions except in the Middle Atlantic States, which advanced | 

only 0.2 per cent. | 
Met 






TABLE 1.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
ea DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 






















































, 
Number on pay roll Amount of pay roll ™ 
‘ _| Per 
Industry lish- cent of cent of 
ments | Septem- | October, | change | September,} October, | change 
ber, 1927 |- 1927 1927 1927 Vel 
t 
Food and kindred products__.| 1,712 | 230,078 | 231,040 (1) $5, 835, 123 | $5,842,456 |  ()) 
Slanghtering and meat pack- 
| See 2 ere ae ees, 196 84, 548 83, 977 —0.7 | 2,182,257 | 2,157, 324 —1.1 
OGRISGIOREE YY... c ccccccnacce-- 305 38, 604 40,434 | +4.7 700, 67 724, 183 +3.4 
I90 GERI 66 op cuncieonedeoesi- 214 10, 640 9,637} —9.4 352, 647 317, 820 —9.9 
Bet aie cc etanigitasiodoe sito 329 16, 004 16,062 | +0.4 420, 738 444, 358 +5. 6 
iii ee ieniabliartinnniahi 653 69, 406 69,956 | +0.8] 1,861,668 | 1,874,795 +0. 7 M 
Sugar refining, came........... 7 ' 323, 976 +2.2 
Textiles and their products____| 1,881 | 594,175 | 597, 681 () 11, 907, 581 | 12,112,483 | () 
Cotten m0eds........e<-ce+cs- 460 | 225,060 | 226,211} +0.5 | 3,652,787 | 3,705,356; +1.4 
Hosiery and knit goods-_-__-._. 250 81, 366 82,736 } +1.7] 1,529,608 | 1,653, 066 +8. 1 
Siik WEN OS Pes OE Ta 196 | 55,445| 54,970} —O.9]| 1,171,232] 1,180,199} +08 
Woolen and worsted goods_._. 189 61, 913 62, 575 +1.1 1, 409, 872 1, 440, 345 +2.2 
Carpets and rugs---........... 28 23, 527 23,480 | —0.2 626, 343 624, 457 —0.3 
Dyeingand finishing textiles__ 100 30, 553 31,096 | +18 760, 794 782, 658 +2.9 
Clothing, men’s .............. 282 63, 912 63,335 | —0.9] 1,588,270] 1,525,118 —4.0 2 
Shirts and collars..........--- 96 19, 701 20, 226 +2.7 322, 110 343, 370 +6. 6 
Clothing, women’s. ...-.....- 204 21, 015 21,882 | +41 567, 264 586, 458 +3.4 
Millinery and lace goods... ..- 76 11, 683 11, 176 —4.3 279, 301 271,456 | -—28 
Iron and steel and their prod- ge 
Ok lettin dinichn apielesidt~ ell 1,784 | 639,146 | 629,434 () 18, 226, 855 | 18,168,010 | (’) 
Iron and steel................| 206 | 250,034 | 256,701 | —1.2| 7,515,330] 7,534,122, +0. 
Cast-iron pipe. ............... 28 12, 284 11,913 } —3.0 295, 129 278, 416 —o. | } 
Structural ironwork .......... 160 25, 028 24, 263 —3.1 713, 211 720, 463 +1.¢ } 
Foundry and machine-shop % . 
products... ..............- 966 | 225,411 | 220,992| —2.0| 6,457,073} 6,379,109, —I1.2 
6 hk emanates 71 82, 541 32, 265 —0.8 791, 174 801, 753 tha 
Machine tools. ............... 150} 28,300} 28,244) —0.2 862, 433 860,584; —0.2 | 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating appara- z ‘ 
Re LF: COT 113 | 39,827) 38,944] —25/| 1,151,824 | 1,136,564) -1! 
PROT. een cctnennp-<aterhng Pon 15,821} 16,122] +1.9 439, 6 456,939 | +349 
Lumber and its products.._... 1,165 | 221,755 | 220,734 (1) 4,940,150 | 5,009,907 ye 
Lumber, sawmills. ........... 479 | 126,157 | 123,986 | —1.7] 2,592,137] 2,583,300; —0°: 
Lumber, millwork............| 268] 31,600] 31,038] —1.8 770, 300 769,179) 78s 
POG ds ctiwennaitd ichitiencee! 423 63, 998 65,710 | +27] 1,577,623 | 1,657,428 Te 





See footnote at end of table. 
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21.-COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN IDENTICAL 
rsTABLISHMENTS DURING ONE WEEK EACH IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 








Industry 


Number on pay roll 





Septem- 
ber, 1927 


October, 
1927 


Amount of pay roll 





September, 
1927 


October, 
1927 


Per 
cent of 
change 





Leather and its products 
Leather 
Boots and shoes 


paper and printing 
Paper and pulp 
Paper boxeS-.-.-------------- 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products - 
Cheol. ..«<«éharcaseneednee 
Fertilizers ‘ 

Petroleum refining 


Stone, day, and glass products. 


Cement 


Meta! products, other than 
iron and steel 
Stamped and enameled ware. 
Brass, bronze, and copper 
PROMOS... ncn ee esdenwbonne 


Tobacco products 
Chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and snuff 


Carriages and wagons 

Car building and repairing, 
electric-railroad 

Car building and repairing, 
steam-railroad 


Miscellaneous industries 
Agricultural implements 
Electrical machinery, appa- 

ratus, and supplies 
Pianos and organs 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Automobile tires 
Shipbuilding, steel.........._- 


All industries 


129, 713 
27, 120 
102, 593 


177, 456 
58, 268 
20, 342 
50, 729 
48, 117 


90,179 
31, 815 
11, 262 
47, 102 


113, 364 
26, 796 
34, 019 
12, 827 
39, 722 


51, 449 
19, 837 


31, 612 


46, 576 


7, 630 
38, 946 


472, 215 
304, 781 
1, 564 


26, 956 
138, 914 
251, 020 

23, 528 
122, 316 

7, 650 

18, 166 


52, 902 
26, 458 


126, 927 
26, 973 
99, 954 


178, 661 
58, 283 
21, 044 
50, 203 
49, 131 


88, 477 
32, 163 
10, 862 
45, 452 


111, 565 
26, 090 
32, 298 
13, 089 
40, 088 


51, 039 
19, 985 
31, 054 
47, 632 

7, 996 
39, 636 


467, 792 
301, 798 
1, 536 


26, 714 
137, 744 


251, 567 
24, 549 


123, 804 
7, 849 
18, 714 
50, 618 


’ 


s % 
# ERS 
Suees SSé 


Pos 
_ 
S 


Hae 


On 
AN 


- 
- 
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820, 999 
116, 172 
704, 827 


14, 390, 333 
9, 532, 961 
33, 752 


815, 951 
4, 007, 669 


7, 085, 008 
639, 325 


3, 390, 705 
237, 275 
458, 862 


$2, 873, 134 
670, 360 
2, 202, 774 


5, 825, 686 
1, 545, 105 

485, 129 
1, 778, 195 
2, 017, 257 


2, 578, 753 
892, 445 
203, 139 

1, 483, 169 

2, 969, 491 
773, 
821, 065 
349, 703 

1, 025, 034 


1, 351, 889 
503, 250 
848, 639 
831, 301 
127, 511 
703, 790 


14, 864, 025 
9, 898, 528 
33, 871 
813, 547 

4, 118, 079 


7, 334, 368 
693, 972 














3, 017, 126 8 002, 549 








78, 890, 311 











Recapitulation by Geographic 


Divisions 





GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


New England 

Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South A tlantie 

Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 


1, 387 
2, 545 
2, 899 
1, 043 
1, 145 
514 
460 
183 
686 


404, 290 
843, 425 
974, 168 
161, 664 
282, 172 
112,673 

88, 295 

27, 473 
122, 966 | 





402, 849 
841, 739 
160, 532 
281, 447 
113, 395 

86, 801 

27, 082 
122, 430 
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a The per cent of change has not been computed for the reason that the figures in the preceding columns 
unweighted and refer only to the establishments reporting; for the weighted per cent of change, wherein 


Proper allowance is 
represent 


pr all establishments of the 
ss than one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
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made for the relative importance of the several industries, so that the figures may 
country in the industries here represented, see Table 
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TaBLz 2.—PER CENTS OF CHANGE, SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1927-12 GRovps o, 
INDUSTRIES AND TOTAL OF ALL INDUSTRIES ‘OUPS 0} 


{Computed from the index numbers of each group, which are obtained by weighting the oes 
of the several industries of the group, by the number of employees or wages paid, in the industri 








Per éent of change, 
September, 1927, September. | 
to October, 1927 to October. 1997 


Group Group —_ 


Per cent of ; 













Number | Amount Number | Amount 
on pay of pay on pay of 
roll roll ; 


roll 
















Food and kindred products__- +0. 5 +0.4 || Metal products, other than 
Textiles and their products __- +0. 8 +1.8 iron and steel_.__.........._ —1.] 4 
Iron and steel and their prod- Tobacco products... ________ +2. 3 

oR RR EOS Pe —1.7 —0.4 || Vehicles for land transporta- 
Lumber and its products -._.-. —0.7 +0. 9 Ss OR? a —1.0 
Leather and its products____.. —2.1 —6.2 || Miscellaneous industries______ —0.7 
Paper and printing __........- +0.8 +1.8 SR Se 
Chemicals and allied products —1.3 —0.2 All industries____.__.___ —0.5 1? 
Stone, clay, and glass prod- 

BAR ES Rt Sai —1.7 +1.2 




















Comparison of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in October, 1927, and 
October, 1926 


-_ MPLOYMENT in manufacturing industries in October, 1927. 

was 5.3 per cent less than in October, 1926, and pay-ro!l 
totals were 7.5 per cent lower in October, 1927, than in October, 
1926. 

Two of the 12 groups of industries—textiles and tobacco—show 
increased employment at the end of this 12-month period, but the 
textile group alone shows an increased pay-roll total.- The textile 
group increases were 1.4 and 2.4 per cent, respectively, in the two 
items, and the tobacco group increase in employment was 2.9 per 
cent. 

The decreases in 7 of the remaining 10 groups were all of con- 
siderable size in both items. The iron and steel group had fallen 
off 10.4 per cent in employment and 15.1 per cent in pay-roll totals; 
the vehicle group, 9.1 and 10.6 per cent; the stone, clay, and glass 
group, 8.8 and 9.5 per cent; the lumber group, 7.7 and 7.4 per cent; 
the chemical group, 7.6 and 6 per cent; the metal, other than iron 
and steel, group, 8.4 and 11.5 per cent; and the group of misce’- 
laneous industries, 6.9 per cent in employment and 8.4 per cent in 
pay-roll total. The decreases in the food and paper groups were 
moderate in both items, while those in the leather group were 4.4 
per cent in employment and 8.8 in pay-roll total. 

The pronounced increases in separate industries over this 12- 
month period were in cotton goods, women’s clothing, rubber boots 
and shoes, and sugar refining, while the most noticeable decreases 
were those in each of the 8 industries comprising the iron and stc¢! 
zroup; in sawmills and millwork; in petroleum refining and {ert 
izers; in brick, pottery, and glass; in stamped ware; in automo- 
biles, carriages, and steam cars; and in pianos and automobile tires 

The South Atlantic veographic division shows no change 1n ¢t'- 
ployment between October, 1927, and October, 1926, but 7 0! the 
remaining 8 divisions show decreased employment ranging from 4! 
to 7.2 per cent. The Pacific division decrease was 1.7 per cent only. 
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Rach division shows decided decreases in pay-roll totals at the end 
{ this 12-month period, the range being from 1.6 per cent in the 


South Atlantic division to 9.7 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 


division. 


TABLE 3.-COMPARISON OF EM 


WITH OCTOBER, 1926 


PLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS, OCTOBER, 1927, 


The per cents of change for each of the 12 groups of industries and for the total of all industries are weighted 
in the same manner as are the per cents of change in Table 2] 





Per cent of 
change, October, 
1926, to October, 





Per cent of 
change, October, 
1926, to October, 

1927 






































1927 
Industry Industry 
Number| Amount Number} Amount 
on pay | of pay | on pay | of pay 
roll roll roll roll 
Food and kindred products_| —1,8 —1,6 | Chemicals and allied prod- 
Slaughtering and meat END SR ER gee —1.6 —6,0 
DACRIOE, nice anbsesennbunte —3. 6 —3. 5 | SOMO ao... ..-cranensen —0.6 +0.9 
Confectionery -............. —5.3 —6.9 | RS ER a —12.5 —9. 6 
lee CISD. cs chocccckabeeha —7.2 —8.9 | Petroleum refining.........- —14.4 —13.1 
oe ete bec te acd Ane NS ee —1.9 —0,7 | 
ee fa eae! Le SO +1.3 +1.9 || Stone, clay, and giass prod- 
Sugar refining, cane_._...... +8. 6 +3. 8 ney. OEE PLO, KEE, —8,8 —9.5 
t i, See ea ack Sa —5.6 —6.6 
me erhye products _- th Tes Brick, tile, and terra cotta..| —10.0 <_ 
Onn & te > Geb eieee Wha hs oy ; BO ab eae remientinnn eee —8.2 —8. 
Hosiery and knit goods__.__ +0. 1 +2.9 ry a 
ilk goeGl. accanreccs ---| —81| —50 Glass... -----------+-++----- &5|/ 86 
Woolen and worsted goods_. —5, 7 —7, 
Carpets and rugs..-..-...-.| 0.4 —2.2 — fete era | Oe men —8.4 ~1L5 
Dyeing and finishing tex- uae 434 Stamped and. enameled 
Clothing, men’s_...---.--.- —1.2 —2.0 weaned Aad cad cece —1L2) —10.5 
Shirts and collars..........- —1.9 +0. 8 roducts.... ppe —7.3 ~1L8 
Clothing, Women’s... -.....- +6. 6 +7.8 PECIEEN...---- seven pwweue “ 
Millinery and lace goods...- +0. 6 +5. 5 Tobacco products ER BBA +2.9 —0,6 
Iron and steel and their Chewing and smoking to- 
po Be GE Se i AR —10,4 —15,1 bacco and snuff___........ +1.1 +0. 6 
Iron GEOR —10.7 —17.2 Cigars and cigarettes___..._. +3.1 —0.9 
Cast-iron pipe.............. —16.8 —18.8 
Structural ironwork --_-..-- —9.7 —9.5 || Vehicles for land transpor- 
Foundry and machine-shop a Et rare kraere —9. 1 —10.6 
DIOCUG cctiviccscnncetuied —10.4 —14.3 . ees —8.4 —i1L6 
i SE EET: —7.5 —11.7 Carriages and wagons_._._.. —19.0 —13.0 
Machine tools_............. —1L4 —13.2 Car building and repairing, 
Steam fittings and steam electric-railroad__......... +2.0 +2. 6 
and hot-water heating Car building and repairing, 
_ appagases fo osa nk —5.3 —7.5 steam-railroad._............ —10.1 —10.5 
abet ahi St eae —10. 6 —14.8 
Lumber and its produets....| —7.7| —7.4 || Miscellaneous industries... “Sol as 
Lumber, sawmills...._....- —8, 1 —7.7 Agricultural implements... . —5.9 —4.8 
Lumber, millwork.......... -11.3| —11.8 Electrical me poe | end 74 73 
Furniture... —4.4 —3. 5 paratus, and supplies___-. —7. —7. 
Feo agate meme Pianos and organs.......... —9. 6 —13.6 
Leather and its products__..| —4.4 —8.8 Rubber boots and shoes....| +9.3 +13.9 
Leatinet 2 passer ees —3. 6 —7.3 Automobile tires_........... —9.4 —10.7 
Boots and shoes_........... —4,7 —9.4 Shipbuilding, steel._........ —6.8 —9.3 
Paper and printing___.._.__.. —1.1 —0.4 detes 
Paper and me ye ee Rk —3.0 —4,8 All industries_.__....... | 8&8 —1.5 
Paper boxes................ —2.6 —0.5 
Printing, book and job... .. —2.0 —0.3 
Printing, Rewspapers....... +18 +2.9 
Recapitulation by Geographic Divisions 
GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION—contd. 
New England... ......-css<es-- —5.4 —6.3 || West South Central_...........| —7.2 —4.5 
Middle Atlantic................ =i, 1 9,7 || Mountain...................-..- —6.0 —5.2 
East North Central_.........-.. —6.3 wb. 8 BML. wi cicndn ~~ cdsiceecbaee =1,7 —1.9 
West North Central —4,1 —5.9 
South Atlantie.__............... () —1.6 All divisions ............. —5,3 —7.5 
East South Central..........-.. —4.4 —5.7 




















' No change, 
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Per Capita Earnings 
PER CAPITA earnings in October, 1927, for the 54 industries 


combined were 1.7 per cent greater than in September, j997 
and 2.3 per cent lower than in October, 1926. No 
Per capita earnings in October, 1927, showed a gain over Septem. 
ber, 1927, in 39 industries and no change in 1 other industry, The 
increases were greatest in shipbuilding (6.4 per cent), hosiery, f\oy; 
electric apparatus, and automobiles (4.9 per cent). The outstand. 
ing decreases were in fertilizers (7.2 per cent), boots and shoes, and 
men’s clothing (3.1 per cent). 


TABLE 4.—COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA EARNINGS OCTOBER, 1927, WITH SEPTFE\ 
BER, 1927, AND OCTOBER, 1926 
































Per cent of Per cent of 
change October, change October 
1927, compared 1927, compared 
with— with— 
Industry Bs Industry 
Se Oc- Sep- Oc- 
tember, tober, tember,| tober, 
1927 1926 1927 1 92¢ 
Shipbuilding, steel. ...........-. +6.4 —2.8 || Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
Hosiery and knit goods..........- +6.3 +2.8 water heating apparatus__....-- +1.2 —24 
Sein cocncinsiniadihinns sitiedbiiisetecaninaiitmmrinel +5. 2 +1.4 || Sugar refining, cane----.........- +1.2 od, 3 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 0 NG ote ae ar +1] ~< 
ONG SIDINGS. 2. nc kei de sence +5. 1 (4) Dyeing and finishing textiles.....} +1.1 +0. 6 
a +4.9 —3.8 || Woolen and worsted goods-_--_._.- +1.1 —2 
Chewing and smoking tobacco IE iil id eancnene +0.9 +3.7 
a es +4. 7 —0.7 || Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____._- +0, 8 —2.2 
TPEID. <cadocccaseccsiitiihet. abd. dy ae —0.3 || Foundry and machine-shop prod- | 
oO, ae SS Ey ae eae ne ee +4. 3 —0.7 NL 6 sisi tidipenbinnmecdiedic anim +0.8; —4.4 
Stamped and enameled ware_....| +4.2 CR ins eins +0. 8 4, ( 
Structural ironwork.............. +4. 2 +0. 4 || Car building and repairing, elec- 
Agricultural implements_........- +4.0 +0. 8 trio ceieee. .....«.. bls stuckasie- +0. 6 +-£), 6 
Shirts and collars................. +3. 9 +2.9 || Printing, book and job---.......-- +0. 5 +1.8 
Car building and repairing, steam- Dene GeenG s— cccccicsces..-i- (‘) —2.0 
Iain. 4 isdldninabiaiinnthedtesichoam +3. 6 a tt ae & eee ae —0. 1 +0. 7 
Chemieas............ seeds. «| +29 +1.5 || Carpets and rugs-_............-.-- —0.1} -1 
BRE BR BU ao < knnccnnccncnet +2. 9 —L9 | Printing, newspapers.-_......-.-.-.-- —0%.2;/ +10 
EEE DOMED. dine ncidecmencecennne +2. 5 -+2.1 || Rubber boots and shoes. - - -..---- —0. 2 | 4.2 
I. lcisictaltnsinipiictenintavwaiinit +2.3 ee ee Se ee eee —0.5) —19 
Carriages and wagons............- +2. 2 +7.2 || Slaughtering and meat packing...| —0.5| +4.! 
pS Sai eee, +2. 2 —4.4 || Automobile tires__...........-..--- —0.6 | t 
BOON, a cccinasniirdneinedebeibiabiibdatiids wrinkiie +2.0 —4.8 || Clothing, women’s---.-.....--.----- —0.7 | 9 
GENE GROGE. 6 chi si nncncencesncccee< +1.7 —2.0 || Confectionery. - -...........-.-.-- =Lo, <-L7 
Lumber, millwork.............-.-.- +1.6 —0.5 || Cigars and eigarettes_-_.....-.---- —1.9 —3. 7 
Millinery and lace goods...-....-.- +1.6 +4.6 || Cast-iron pipe..................-- —2.7) —22 
Sa ERETTS SPRY TNE +1.5 —7.1 }| Clothing, men’s... ............... 8.1; -0.0 
Lumber, sawmills..............-- +1.4} +0.3 || Boots and shoes__..............-- —6.3| —5.0 
Petroleum refining... ..........-- +1.4 PLS a  tdcabosuenenoreesocese | —%.2}) ud 
Pianos and organs. .............-- +1.4 —4.3 | 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
Nias ce du dieeeebecesanktanuue +13 —5.4 | 








1 No change. 
Wage Changes 


"T HIRTY-ONE establishments in 18 industries reported increases 
in wage rates during the month ended October 15, 1927. These 
increases averaged 6.2 per cent and affected 1,014 employees, or +/ 
per cent of the total employees in the establishments concerned. 
Five establishments in five different industries reported wage-rate 
decreases during the same period. The decreases averaged 10! 
r cent and affected 7,565 employees, or 95 per cent of all employees 
in the establishments concerned. One of these five decreases 1s not 
noted in the table below as it was the only one reported in one of 
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‘ho smaller industries and it might have identified the reporting 
astablishment. 


swe B—-WAGE ADJUSTMENTS OCCURRING BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 15 AND OC. 
creer hd TOBER 15, 1927 ; 












































. Employees affected 
| Per cent of increase 
Estabiishments or decrease in | 
wage rates | Per cent of employees 
Industry Number _ In eotab- 
reporting ota. ishments 
bee increase number | reporting oat, 
cé ‘ or Range | Average increase or | “Sts 
Ing | decrease decrease | penorting 
in wage | in wage 
rates rates 
} 
Increases 
‘gnghtering and meat packing- 196 1 10.0 10. 0 34 100 f 
CopbetiONaty'... -saivibenehensss 305 2| 4.6-10.0 7.2 21 7 (i 
Plouf_...----------------------- 329 1 4.0-11.0 4.6 283 71 2 
Cotton goods oo ee ee ewes seweccee= 460 1 13. 6 13. 6 27 6 (1) 
Structural ironwork . ..---..---- 160 1 5.0 5.0 20 27 (1) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products sneer eo oe aceseceewoceece 966 2 6. 3-10. 0 7. 6 44 64 (') 
Steam fittings and steam and 
hot-water heating apparatus. 113 1 10.0 10.0 5 15 (1) 
ee EEE Se 90 1 5.7 5.7 q 14 (}) 
Lumber, sawmills. ............- 479 1 9. 5 9.5 21 10 (1) 
Farmbute. . cd. dbakdeostseses 423 2{| 5.0-11.0 9.7 18 7 (1) 
LetOR . ibs nin bitiaongod seh 124 1 6.5 6.5 83 29 (‘) 
Paper and pulp___.............. 216 1 7.0 7.0 47 100 (1) 
Printing, book and job_--...--.. 307 3] 1.0-20.0 5.0 32 10 (1) 
Printing, newspapers__......... 208 3} 1.0 7.0 3. 6 48 12 () 
ee ee Ss oe ee 123 2; 5.0-10.0 8.6 122 6 ti 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_-_.--.. 398 1 10.0 10.0 10 12 (Ql 
Gel ...s-cetes< ch ee eeedaiie 115 1 1.0 1.0 80 33 (1) 
Astemobiles.......-Jounenadub ase 203 3/| 5.0-10.0 8.1 80 7 (}) 
Electrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies. ............ 176 2) 5.0- 9.0 5.7 18 5 (1) 
Automobile tires._............. 1 5.0 5.0 12 5 (?) 
Decreases 
Conlectlowery «. . iuiiemenesdieucce 305 1 11.0 11.0 25 27 (4) 
Foundry and machine-shop 
products... co a: 966 1 5.0 5. 10 63 () 
FuraRure. .........thakbeode tous 423 1 15.0 15.0 155 88 () 
Gigi... ....;..id.. ) Ee eenens 115 1 7.5 7.5 75 38 Q) 
| 














' Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Indexes of Employment and Pay-roll Totals in Manufacturing Industries 


JNDEX numbers for October, 1927, and for August and September, 
1927, and October, 1926, showing relatively the variation in 
number of persons employed and in pay-roll totals in each of the 54 
industries surveyed by the Bureau of. Labor Statistics, together with 
arene indexes for the combined 12 groups of industries, appear in 

able 6, 

The general index of employment for October, 1927, is 87.6, this 
umber being 0.5 per cent lower than the index for September, 1927, 
).2 per cent higher than the index for August, 1927, and 5.3 per cent 
lower than the index for October, 1926. ‘The general index of pay- 
roll totals for October, 1927, is 91.2, this number being 1.2 per cent 
higher than the index for September, 1927, 0.2 per cent higher than 
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the index for August, 1927, and 7.5 per cent lower than the 
for October, 1926. 


TABLE 6.—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN MANUPFACTIpn 
INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER, 1926, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER. 197 


[Monthly average, 1923== 100] 
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Textiles and their products 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 
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Lumber and its products 
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T\pLk @—INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALS IN MANUFACTUR- 
( INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER, 1926, AND AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, AND OCTOBER, 


IN‘ 


























Continued 
Employment | Pay-roll totals 
” 
Industry 1926 1927 1926 1927 
Octo- Sep- | Octo- | Octo- 4| Sep- | Octo- 
ber |AU8USt| tember! ber ber |AU8USt| tember! ber 
——E \~ 
Tobaceo products-_.__-_- bocmawadseorces 87.3 78, 5 87.8 89. 8 92.9 80.8; 91.4 92.3 
hewing and smoking tobacco 
snd snuGl: 2 cvapvepscscsep. ccce 94,7 91.1 91.3 95.7) 101.6 95.3 93. 1 102. 2 
igars and cigarettes............. 86.3 76.9 87.4 89.0 91.9 79.1 91.2 91.1 
Vehicles for land transportation..| 89.0 83. 0 81.7 80. 9 94, 2 85. 8 81, 6 84, 2 
Automobiles J. ...uwssiricaccshitecén 103. 9 99. 1 96. 2 95. 2 111.0 100. 1 94, 5 98. 1 
Carriages and wagons -. —— 92.3 72. 5 76. 2 74.8 93. 7 78.8 81.2 81.5 
Car building and repairing, elec- 
trio-railweG@i568+ estes ocece 88. 2 90. 8 90.8 90. 0 88.9 92.3 91.5 91,2 
Car building and repairing, 
steanl-railroad....s.se.sc.c52--- 79. 4 72.6 72.0 71.4 83.7 76. 5 72.8 74.9 
Miscellancous industries __.....__- 97.5; 92.6 91.4 90.8 | 105.3); 96.6 93, 2 96.5 
{gricultural implements--_....__- 93. 1 86. 6 84.0 87.6 103. 4 99. 0 90. 7 98. 4 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, 
and SUPDINOD so ce nhbneccceel2e- 102. 7 92. 4 93. 9 95.1 108. 3 97.7 94.3 100. 4 
Pianos and orgams.:-........-...- 97.1 83. 8 85. 5 87.8 | 115.7 89. 2 96. 0 100. 0 
Rubber boots and shoes__....-.-. 84. 2 80. 7 89. 4 92. 0 92.3 91.3 | 102.3 105. 1 
Automobile tires................. 112.7 110. 4 106. 7 102. 1 116.8 114.0 109. 7 104.3 
Shipbuilding, steel...........--... 91.1 89.3 86.3 84.9 101.0 91.4 87.5 91.6 























Table 7 shows the general index of employment in manufacturing 
industries and the general index of pay-roll totals from January, 
i923, to October, 1927. 

Following Table 7 is a graph made from index numbers, showing 
learly the course of ate for each month of 1926 and for 
each completed month of 1927. This chart makes possible a com- 
parison between corresponding months of the two years, and repre- 
sents the 54 separate industries combined, showing the course of 
pay-roll totals as well as the course of employment. 


[ABLE 7.—-GENERAL INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL TOTALSIN MANU- 
FACTURING INDUSTRIES JANUARY, 1923, TO OCTOBER, 1927 


[Monthly average, 1923=100] 

















Employment Pay-roll totals 
Month 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 

January............- 9.0; 954! 90.0] 923] 894/ 918) 94.5] 90.0] 93.9 90.9 
February .---| 9=.6/ 96.6] 91.6] 933] 910] 952] 984] 95.1 97.9 96. 4 
MODEM... cncuubell 101.8} 964) 923] 937] 91.4! 1003] 9<.0| 966] 99.1 97.7 
+ ee 101.8/ 945] 921] 928] 906] 1013) 99) 42) 97.2 96. 6 
eae PRE SE ie 101.8| 908] 90.9] 91.7] 897) 1048] 924] 944] 95.6 95.6 
une ---.----| 101.9] 87.9] 901 91.3| 89.1] 1047/| 87.0] 91.7] 95.5 93.3 
_, ES 100.4; 848) 893] 898] 87.3) 999] 8628] 896) 912 89.1 
\ugust_...-.. | 987) 860) 899) 902.7) 87.4) 99.3) 885] O14] 946 91.0 
september. ...0.._ 2. 99. 8 86. 7 90. 9 92. 2 88. 0 100. 0 86.0 90. 4 95. 1 90. 1 
Uetober... enn ne 99.3 87.9 92.3 92. 5 87.6 | 102.3 88. 5 96. 2 98. 6 91.2 
November. -. 2... 98.7/ 87.8} 925] 91.4 ]_-___-- 101.0} 87.6} 962] 95.4 |-....__. 
December..........- 96. 9 89. 4 92. 6 ae 98. 9 91.7 97.3 ES a et 
Average... ___ 100.0, 90.3| 91.2) 91.9/| 189.2) 100.0) 90.6) 93.6) 95.8) 198.2 






































' Average for 10 months. 
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Proportion of Time Worked and Force Employed in Manufacturing 
Industries in October, 1927 


EPORTS from 9,092 establishments in October, 1927, show that 

R less than one-half of 1 per cent of these establishments were idle, 81 
ver cent were operating on a full-time schedule, and 19 per cent on 
, nart-time schedule; 40 per cent had a full normal force of employees, 
wnd 60 per cent were operating with reduced forces. 
The establishments in operation were employing an average of 88 
or cent of a normal full force of employees and were operating an 
,verage of 97 per cent of full time. These percentages indicate a 
jrop of 1 per cent in average force employed, with no change in aver- 
age operating time. 


Tunte 8.-ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND EMPLOYING 
a FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN OCTOBER, 1927 








: Per cent of | Per cent of 
Establish- || ‘establish- | Average || ‘establish- | Average 
men's Te- || ments oper-| Per cent || ments operat-| Per cent 
porting— ating— offull || ing with— | of normal 


Industry time full force 








Total | Per Full | Part | Full Part 


lishments}| 
num- | cent || ¢: 00 | tine | normal|normal 
ber time | time operating) force | force 


lishments 
operating 








Food and kindred products 1, 439 | 88 51 48 
Slaughtering and meat packing 156 ¢ | 47 53 
Confectionery 232 32 68 

170 4 

284 I 39 

(1) 


il 73 


Silk S0GURs citiRhicnedidtthancnenaaitia 
Woolen and wersted goods 

Carpets and rugs 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Clothing, men’s 

Shirts and collars 

Clothing, women’s 

Millinery and lace goods 


Iron and steel and their products - -- - 
[ron and steel 
Cast-iron pipe 
Structural ironwork 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 
Hardware 


SS2LLIS SESSSLRSSSS SRESESES 


Steam fittings and steam and hot- 
water heating apparatus 
Stoves 


Lumber and its preducts 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork 
Furniture 


Leather and its preduets 


Leather 


SASF SZ BE 
£= 


33 
&S3 S2RS 


ns 
© 


Paper and printing 
Paper and. pulp 
Paper boxes 
Printing, book and job 
Printing, newspapers 


Chemicals and allied products 
Chemicals 


SS S83 S252 kf 


Seee Ses 
See 
































_ 
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TABLE 8.—ESTABLISHMENTS WORKING FULL AND PART TIME AND Fwy} 
FULL AND PART WORKING FORCE IN OCTOBER, 1927—Contini. 








| | i ; 
| Metahlich. || Per cent of Per cent of 
Establish- | ‘establish- | Average |} ‘estabiisi 
porting— ments oper- per cent | ments oper 

ating— of full | ing with 
time 

| —--- 

y estab-|| 1 Phakic 

ee pant Full | Part |lishments _. i 
ber | idle || ‘ime | time operating, force | — 











. | | 
Stone, clay, and glass producis 81/ 17 
Cement 97 | 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta__.......__- 76 


97 30 
3 99 30 
21 96 27 | 
94 
99 





64| 36 38 
| +5 35 


Metal products, other than iron and 

steel 72 28 95 25 | 
Stampe d and enameled ware 0 | 83 17 98 35 

Brass, bronze, and copper products_ - 66 34 O4 21 | 


Tobacco products 79 97 52 | 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff. ; Pa 75 96 46 

di j 80 97 54 





Vehicles for land transportation 85 98 | 41 | 
P| ES ae ee ee { 60 : 95 | 32 
Carriages and wagons_..-............ 81 98 23 
Car building and repairing, electric- 

railroad 89 99 
Car building and repairing, steam- 
railroad | 89 99 


96 | 
97 


Miscellaneous industries | 
Agricultural implements- - -.......... 70 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

supplies ‘ 68 | 
Pianos and organs 77 
Rubber boots and shoes 70 
Automseuer tres... .....20....... 2.52. 64 
Shipbuilding, steel 91 


All industries__......._.________| 9,092 | 81 | 


95 
98 
96 
94 | 
90 || 


97 





eSSRS 8B 








= 
. 




















1 Less than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Employment and Total Earnings of Railroad Employees, Sep- 
tember, 1926, and August and September, 1927 


the total earnings of employees in the entire month of Sep- 

tember, 1927, on Class I Railroads of the United States, are 
shown in the table ‘following, together with similar information f 
August, 1927, and September, 1926. The data are presented for al! 
occupations combined, excluding executives and officials, and also 
for the 6 general groups of occupations; under each group data ale 
shown separately fo or a few of the more important occupations. 

Class I Railroads are roads having operating revenues of $1,000,000 

a year and over. 


t ee number of employees on the 15th of September, 1927, and 








‘rom 


wetul 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CUB 


AN TOWNS 


YMENT AND TOTAL MONTHLY Vy OF RAILROAD EMPLOYEES— 
SEPTEMBER, 1926, AND AUGUS 


0 onthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. 
ipations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sum of the items under the respective 


lr AND SEPTEMBER, 1927 
As data for only the more important 
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Occupation 















Professional, autem, and general. 


Cler RS .. .. «cles obinet> Gibeb Geta cna 
Maintenance of way and struc- 


tures 
Laborers, extra gang and work 





Maintenance of ene and 
GEORGE, ... co aboGececudseacocticcdean 
Carmen. 
Machtite. csib isa Sinica detuoess 
Skilled trades helpers 
Laborers (shops, engine houses, 
power plants, and stores) _..___- 
Common laborers (shops, engine 
houses, power plants, and 
SOTCE) ..< scndunenabababadcevd 


Transportation, other than train, 
engine, and yard 
Station QRUIik <nisni= shiinww dition 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and 
LOWORNIN . ccna celle demabannc 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, 
ind platforms) 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and 
SOC ites ttc iattiniianérnein 


Transportation (yardmasters, 
switch tenders, and hostters) _- 


Transportation, train and engine. 
Road conductors................- 
Road brakemen and flagmen- ---- 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers. 
Road engineers and motormen__. 
Road firemen and helpers .--.-.--- 


All occupations ____........_- 


Number of employees at 
middle of month 





1926 


1927 





Septem- 
ber 


287, 373 
168, 840 
25, 587 


458, 067 
79, 908 


r 


August | 


| Septem- 


ber 


Septem- 
ber 


Total earnings 





1927 





August 


Septem- 
ber 





280, 926 | 
162, 806 
25, 248 





470, 563 
89, 033 


279, 745 
162, 016 
25, 083 


454, 129 
80, 626 





$39, 323, 387 


21, 859, 841 
3, 135, 996 


42, 222, 412 
6, 376, 616 





$40, 487, 030 
22, 335, 860 

3, 243, 792 
45, 287, 945 


7, 444, 254 








$39,585,009 
21, 714, 252 


3, 170, 307 


41, 487, 966 


6, 260, 893 























233, 986 | 240,289 | 233,990 | 17,212,062 | 18, 652,275 | 16, 859, 456 
517,578 | 482,397 | 480,999 | 66,904, 496 | 65, 683, 390 | 62, 816, 643 
113, 893 | 103,762 | 103, 790 | 16, 568, 659 | 16, 159,743 | 15, 358, 527 
60, 332 57, 490 57, 836 | 9,434,917 | 9,340,734 | 9, 006, 795 
113,916 | 106,338 | 105,944 | 12,441,902 | 12, 270, 224 | 11, 684, 688 
42, 451 40,464 | 40,369 | 3,964,312 | 3,936,442 | 3,799,321 
60, 401 55, 258 54,472 | 4,831,185 | 4,679,392 | 4,360, 541 
213, 434 | 205,428 | 207,191 | 26,007,290 | 26, 194,390 | 25, 703, 568 
30, 683 30, 413 30,327 | 4,748,683 | 4,895,650 | 4, 757, 548 
25, 649 24, 407 24, 464 | 3,806,981 | 3,814,018 | 3,712,754 
40, 216 35, 680 37,821 | 3,727,479 | 3,549,740 | 3, 635, 708 
22, 419 22,006 | 21,921 | 1,688,994 | 1,703,711 | 1,689,082 
24, 204 23, 086 23,146 | 4,498,230 | 4,580,906 | 4 451, 053 
337,648 | 316,740 | 325. 550 | 67, 776,932 | 67, 201, 663 | 67, 050, 110 
38, 430 36, 401 37,080 | 9,162,016 | 9, 130,376 | 9, 076, 401 
77, 568 72, 090 74, 141 | 13, 707, 381 | 13, 394, 436 | 13, 436, 554 
55, 537 51, 739 53,545 | 9,530,748 | 9,675,523 | 9, 668, 729 
45, 808 43, 323 44, 402 | 12, 362, 969 | 12, 075, 398 | 12, 062, 898 
47, 031 44, 217 45, 386 | 9,188,065 | 9,074,009 | 9, 048, 616 
1, 838, 304 |1, 779, 140 |1, 770, 760 (246, 732, 747 (249, 435, 324 | 241,004,349 





Unemployment in Cuban 


Towns 


HE following statement of the number of unemployed persons 
in various Cuban towns was included in a report from American 
vice consul, William B. Murray, at Habana, dated September 

17, 1927, and is said to be a conservative estimate obtained from 
persons with a knowledge of existing conditions: 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED IN SPECIFIED CUBAN TOWNS 

















Popula- 
tion 





Unem- 
ployed 


Town 


tion 


Popula- 






Unem- 
ployed 





Guines 





13, 679 


Melena.........__ 

Quivican 02) ee 2 194 
na END Sa Pam CHEE. 2, 18 
Madruga a nn ee nnn een enn ee-- =» ns 
OROIRG. cannisiasiah Maniacs tains 7 


150 

100 || Guira 
100 || Alquizar 
100 || Artemisa 
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While the number of unemployed in the Provinces of Havana and 
Pinar del Rio is much larger this year, in the rural districts there are 
fewer unemployed since the farm work occupies a greater part of tho 
people. Daily wages vary from 70 cents to $1.50 for skilled work. 


State Reports on Employment 
California 


HE following data, taken from the October, 1927, issue of the 
Labor Market Bulletin, issued by the State department of 
industrial relations, show changes in number of employees 

and in amount of weekly pay roll of 792 industrial establishments 
in California from September, 1926, to September, 1927: 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT or 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 792 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN SEPTEM. 
BER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, 1927 








| 
| 


| Weekly pay roll 


Employees 








Number 
of estab- 
lishments| 
reporting 


Per cent 
of change 
as com- 


with Sep- 
tember, | 


Amount |“ ~"“* 
in Sep- | “* 


yared 
tember, |__Pare’ 
1927 with sep- 


| tember, 
1926 1926 





Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement, plaster - -----_--- os Rares is 
oe tile, pottery a 











Metals, machinery, and conveyances: 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles, including bodies and parts 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Engines, pumps, boilers, and tanks 
Iron and steel forging, bolts, nuts, etc 
Structural and ornamental steel 
Ship and boat building and naval repairs 
Tin cans 
Other iron foundry and machine-shop products_- 
Other sheet-metal products 
Cars, locomotives, and railway repair shops-.-._. 


BO bt et et pt 
o> 
BERS 


z 


~~ 
$5 
o 


SRS NOY 
ne 
ee 
oo = 











W ood manufactures: 
Sawmills and logging 
Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc 
Other wood manufactures 
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orp CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
“WE EKLY PAY ROLL IN 792 CALIFORNIA ESTABLISHMENTS BETWEEN SEPTEM- 
nER, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER, 1927—Continued 




























































































Employees Weekly pay roll 
pr ya me cent ee cent 
of estab- | 4, of change of change 
Industry lishments —— as com- ——_ as com- 
reporting| ; oe pared |; to ed 
eoz7 ’ Iwith Sep- ea T lwith Sep- 
' tember, . tember, 
926 1926 
emicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
E xplosi ves 2 A RAYE NE STREAM 4 503 —1.9 $15, 252 —0.5 
i eral Gr Ci ti itn cnind me punniadiamind 7 10, 246 —20.8 | 408,173 —12.1 
Deakahiel Se I on cents Gnentinweninite dethyetipidinil 8 687 —.1 16, 529 —5.2 
Miscellaneous chemical products--—........-.---- 14 1,915 —16.3 49, 263 —15.5 
Tobe: <5 ae, op ecnhnteeecaccctttbbhccepses 33 13, 351 —18.7 | 489, 217 | —11.9 
Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, cartons, etc.................-- 14 2, 204 +4. 2 58, 489 +14.7 
Ce EE a ae Snes 61 2, 386 —3.1 84, 593 —5.2 
Pobligte Mids B68) chk cnc nccccntiassecobnas 17 3, 862 —.4 147, 319 +1.7 
Other PONE MOOGIOIN SE. ... nnn ese cubed csccnnssbnws 10 | 1, 190 —1.7| 29,802 +6.8 
ee tr oe ea SIRENS vets 102} 9,642 —.2| 320,203 42.3 
Textiles: 
Rolt mmOQte ci takctibsiceeedick wa dice esredewbece 12 1, 074 —2.0 24, 358 +6. 
Other tHE MUOGONI ek ods. ccc c hic diicccccenseees 6 1, 616 —2.2 36, 015 +3. 6 
Vote dcbeksinktis A hatnese cap tadulinniincedinl 18} 2,600; 21} 60,373) +48 
Clothing, millinery, and laundering: 
TEN SSS SE Te a ee ae ee 26 2, 899 —3.9 59, 900 «7.9 
SR GS Rn i. Se eee eee Se 10 1, 030 +14. 4 21, 210 +141 
EE SE RE Sa) ee a ee 7 792 +10. 5 14, 448 +1.0 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing... .........-.-. 19 3, 226 +5. 4 72, 268 +4.7 
Total iduenbiensnedebe a 62| 7,947| +43.2| 167,826 +.5 
Foods, beverages, and tobacco: 
Canning, preserving of fruits and vegetables ____- 35 27, 242 +10.6 | 626,165 +12.9 
Canning; Seaman, Ge mee Las... Ut. .......ee 6 1,316 +36. 8 21, 837 +9. 6 
Confectionery and ice cream... ........-..-.---- 27 2, 124 +.8 58, 490 +15. 5 
Groceries, not elsewhere specified.............._- 5 576 +3. 2 15, 546 +3. 2 
Bread and ES ieee ae 19 3, 408 —1.5 92, 310 .7 
EEL DLE ES et 5 3, 548 —4.3 99, 844 43. 7 
Slaughtering and meat products-_...............- 15 2,715 +2.8 80, 971 +4.7 
Cigars and other tobacco products_.............. 5 988 —2.0 16, 853 —2.1 
VOIR ee de cca dl bs cownemsdians 2 153 —18.2 5, 934 —22.9 
Dalty PUCGREIE cewerrewowee se ecpausesiessucune- 11 2,731 +.6 86, 131 +1.4 
Flour Giese MMMM ga ce dk ndenn ec ccckan 13 1, 109 —13. 6 30, 493 —12.7 
[it SGN sii cee aac ueteued~- 14 1, 153 —3.2 38, 841 —1.1 
So EEE, ETERS: Te 13 1, 242 —8.9 24, 576 —11.7 
8 de PA a ae ae 170| 48,305 | +5.4 [1,197,991 +7.4 
Water, Mgih, Gi WOR on 6 5 -- hccbidicno- cman 5 7, 667 —14.0| 231,101 —12.0 
eT NT AN ee 13 2,111 —6.1 59, 312 +6. 8 
Grand total, all industries. _.................-- 792 | 167, 379 | —2.9 . 841, 535 | +.2 
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Illinois 





HE September, 1927, issue of the Labor Bulletin, published 

the Illinois Department of Labor, contains the followin. 

tistics showing the changes in employment and earnings in | 
factories in August, 1927, as compared with July, 1927: 


CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES Fro? 
TO AUGUST, 1927 











Per cent of change from July to Aug 





Industry Employment 





Total em- | 


Females : 
ployees 








Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Miscellaneous stone and mineral products 
Lime, cement, and plaster - 

Brick, tile, and pottery 





Total 








Metals, machinery, conveyances: 
BIG BE I icine quwewssescdGdskshensSsesocotdee~ 
Sheet-metal work and hardware 
Tools and cutlery 
C ooking, heating, ventilating apparatu 
Brass, copper, zinc, babbitt metal 
Cars and locomotives 
Automobiles and accessories 
Machinery 
Electrical apparatus. -_--...........------------------ 
PW NG ae eS) a er 
Instruments and appliances...............-..-..--- 
W atches, watch cases, clocks, and jewelry 


Th ORG KEE iin ccclbiicdiuncobdecncnncndess 


$1++ 
go or RO 


| 
- 


| Sb elt 
| COnweaonwdreOnwomwrnd 


+ 
s 





a 
to 








Wood products: \ 
Sawmill and planing-mill products 
Furniture and cabinet work 
Pianos, organs, and other musical instruments. --.. 
Miscellaneous wood products 
Household furnishings 


Total 


1++ 1 
PPpp 





> owe aww 


+|+ 





| 





Furs and leather goods: 


Furs and fur goods 
Dae G TOG s 5 eats ota Ss See 
Miscellaneous leather goods 


+444 
dt Ed eee 
~ amen 





te 


JS | ee nnd Mia Cinascéwciowec 








Chemicals, oils, paints, etc.: 
i cmermeomteeplounnll 
Paints, dyes, and colors 
Mineral and vegetable oil 
Miscellaneous chemical products 


PR OR Sere eee mee oR 





+|tL4++ 
nw oounw 








Printing and paper goods: 
Paper boxes, bags, and tubes......................- 
Miscellaneous paper goods 
Job printing 
Newspapers and 
Edition bookbinding 


out 


+ 
& 
= 
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NGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS IN ILLINOIS FACTORIES FROM JULY 
TO AUGUST, 1927—Continued 





































































































Per cent of change from July to August, 1927 
Pe Sic ks a 
Industry Employment 
enneiiiedi-Manibce VenhitieaRiat ade: iain Total 
il | earnings 
Males Females | Total ome. | 
ployees | 
pare * 
iy i ies sient iccrenecinntee nt inentiinntincniaaaete —2.9 —7.8 —5.0 +-3.1 
t goods, cotton and woolen hosiery. -.-.........-- +10. 1 15.1 —22.4 —23.9 
Thread Gd tWetieseancens a ciiddllbiiide<<ceckootedl +10.0 —3.0 +.8 —.5 
Le. eT be SS +2.9 1{  =163) —14.7 
millinery, laundering: Ae 
r lothing.....-. COTE pao! ae —2.4 +1.6 +.4 —.2 
Men’s shirts and furnishings. ...................... +5.9 —16.9 +2.5 —.3 
eralls and work clothing. .....-.-..-.--.2...-..-- +1.8 —.8 —.7 +12.2 
Men’s bat IIS «50-00 e<gnatane sehen d=265- +2. 5 +4.0 +3. 1 —5.5 
Wy Cran li enn sine ndddiethines<oodions +5. 7 +3.7 +4, 2 —3.5 
WV OUT1613 7 CUE 6 crcintovisire «nm ccccpniatteinnlenn «2 San +3. 5 +10. 5 +4, 3 —7.4 
Women’s hatS......---.------- sacineeiaanaantiadiees Geil +4.7 +29. 8 +22. 9 +47.8 
iering, cleaning, and dyeing---............... —1.7 —4.2 —3.3 —5.6 
Fotel. ...agealiaidadavcontabenanssiamdupanalits —1.6 | +1.5 | +.9 —.5 
Food verages, and tobacco: ¥ 
Flour, feed, and other cereal products.-....-...-.-- +6. 6 +47.4 +-10.3 +12.9 
Fruit and vegetable canning and preserving_..--.--. —51.6 —46. 2 — 50. 9 —74.4 
Miscellaneous @fOCCTICS .... 4... eee --~--e +3. 6 +.3 —2.3 +18. 2 
Slaughtering and meat packing..................... —2.5 +1.0 —2.1 —4.6 
Daley This ibis ithe cctsiet uci etnias owebiianklome +.5 —.9 +.5 +.2 
Bread and other bakery products_-_-............-... +1.1 —.2 +.7 +1.5 
es RS EEE a al LE ae Raa Sie —.3 —6.0 —3.9 —5.1 
B REE OE pea lesa Sie SARE RIES RENE —15.6 .0 — 22.0 —16.4 
Cigars and other tobacco products.................. +2, 2 .0 +.9 +115 
ll mene as ee —1,8 —d.4 
POY RES oo Larabee ampondastontlipie: STEN. tee —6.2 —12.0 —6.7 —9.3 
| | 
TObdl .. ....cpikaniiceeatimeustpebetianapestreoe<cios —4.0 | —1.9 | —4.3 | —5.3 
Total, all manufacturing industries_._...........- +.7 | +7.5 | +1.4 +2. 4 
Trade—W holesale and retail: 
ii: |e Sie liliaipsieant nea ean aargre fea —2.9 +3. 8 +.7 +1.6 
ES igniter eee ENIERS | Site +.4 +2. 6 +1.4 +1.4 
fo i i ta ea earnest +3.9 —7.1 0 —.2 
nn ee ceeneninowmad +1.7 —1.4 —.6 —2.6 
eae TNR “ten eller RNR <P RRM at ER | TING +.8 —.3 —.3 —1.7 
Public utilities: beef - 
Water, Its Gee Te i  aaectuebocd~<n<ih +1.8 —1.9 +1.1 +.7 
pp iit = oaks Sladen egal hedin' SRE Sie —.2 —.5 —.4 +.2 
Street NGO ee nk eatadesnaebassenyed —.2 23. 5 —.3 +2.6 
Railway car repair shops.................-........- +.3 —3.1 +.2 +26. 3 
Poedhee et pe nen = Biv, EE EF +.1 ay” +.0 | 44.1 
Coal minktees ta et a Rd t +10.0 | +14.4 
Building and contracting: ' 
Building constramtiont. s_ ........5.~...ss-........- St EC a +10. 0 +13. 4 
ES OGCS, GN ese TS 8 ne sabbindl 2 ee ae +17.9 +19.5 
Miscellaneous contracting.......................... ea, Re: —10.8 +5. 5 
ye ae) A eee men, Ln ty GRRE Ee +7.6 +12. 6 
Grand total, all industries....................-.-- +.9 +3. 9 +1.2 +3. 1 
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lowa 


HE October, 1927, issue of the lowa Employment Survey, pyp. 
lished by the bureau of labor of that State, shows the follow; ing 
changes in volume of employment from September to October, 1997: 


CHANGES IN VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN IOWA, SEPTEMBER TO OCTORER 




































































| Employees on pay | | Employees on pay 
roll, October, 1927 | | Toll, Oct ber. 1997 
“A ay tage —_————— 
er Of | Per cent r of | | Por 
Industry firms | of change Industry firms lof ch 
ae} we as com- - , — 
port-| Num- pared port-| Num- | “ 
ing ber with Sep- ing | ber = 
tember, tember. 
1927 || 192 
| 
bea ee, 
Food and kindred prod- | Leather products: 
ucts: DO cbs sure ta con 3 448 | 457 
Meat packing-.---....- 8 | 6,453 —1.5 Saddlery and harness. 6 209 | +9.4 
i SG: aS 2/| 1,004 —3.5 Fur goods and tan- 
i Se. aes 3 118 —17 > eee ee 2 3 59 410.6 
Bakery products ----- 8 970 —.4 Gloves and mittens - - 2 | 228 0 
Confectionery. -.-_-..--- 4 125 —4,6 ————— : 
Poultry, produce, i etitenesnamiiiad ce | ~ Os 45 3 
butter, etc......... 4 379 +18. 1 i ees aks 
Sugar, starch, sirup, Paper products, printing 
glucose, ete__....-.- 4| 2,221 +25. 5 and publishing: 
Other food products, Paper products_____.. 5 353| 439 
coffee, ete. ........- 7 357 —31.4 Printing and pub- 
MOMER « onnnxnoence 3] 2187) -27 
ae See 40 | 11, 717 +1.7 —— | —$____|__ 
pL a 18 | 2,540 —1.9 
Textiles: —SS VS SX | 
Clothing, men’s_.-.--- 9 OA +7.1 || Patent medicines, chemi- 
i, fe eee 2 127 11.8 cals and compounds... 8 372 —.8 
Clothing, women’s, ———— 
and woolen goods_. 3 621 +6.9 || Stone and clay products: 
Hosiery, awnings, Cc =e plaster, gyp- 
Glicccbiccsiseboande 5 794 a 2 8 1, 752 | —5.3 
Buttons, pearl....... 7 629 +14. 2 Brick eer wee... 5. 15 | 1,177 —2.8 
Marble and granite, 
yee ; 261 3,135 +5.9 crushed rock, and 
Gee 46>- <0 ate 3 | 88 +6.0 
Iron and steel works: I 
Foundry and ma- TS £5 nna ee 26 | 3,017 —4.0 
chine shops ..-...-- 25 | 2,477 +11 —> |= = 
Brass, bronze prod- Tobacco and cigars_._.--- 3 | 245 +4 
ucts, plumbers’ sup- Railway car shops____...- 31 7,679 41.2 
ES het terre 5 553 .0 — ———— = : 
Auto’s, tractors, and Various industries: 
engines....:.%........ 6 | 2,052 —-.9 Auto tires and tubes -- 2 164 3. 1 
Ee 5 389 +5.1 Brooms and brushes. - 5 152 +. 4 
|) le 5 367 —2.1 ke pa 4 161 —l2 
‘Revieuiaane im ple- Mercantile. -__......-- 8} 2,918 —2.0 
it ckdowsne 11/ 1,149 —3.8 Public service__..-.-.-- 3 | 3,721 WY 
Washing machines... 8| 2,414 +5.0 ea roe eae 2/ 316 6. 9 
Wholesale houses. ___- 27 | 1,340 0 
YB Se! 65 | 9,401 +1.0 Commission houses - - 10 330 ‘5 
Other industries._---.- 7| 1,226 +1.6 
Lumber products: — 
Millwork, interiors, Te ice 68 | 10, 328 +. 
SLE eR 16 3, 079 —1.3 SS 
Furniture, desks, etc. 7 891 —3.8 Grand total ._...-.-- 307 | 53, 695 +. 
Refrigerators_........ 3 97 —6.7 
Coffins, undertakers’ 
supplies ST edneaead 5 154 .0 
Carriages, wagons, ; 
truck bodies........ 5 103 8.9 
| 
ee 36 | 4,324 —-2.1 
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Maryland 
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THE following report on volume of employment in Maryland from 
September to October, 1927, was furnished by the Commissioner 
Labor and Statistics of Maryland: 


yANGES IN EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MARYLAND, 








SEPTEMBER TO OCTOBER, 1927 








































Employment Pay roil 

Estab- ere nee 

pan hed et cent ty cent 
Yumber | of change of change 

Industry oe of em- as com- | Amount, | as com- 

4 th ployees, pared October, pared 
months October, with 1927 with 

1927 Septem- Septem- 

ber, 1927 ber, 1927 
Rererages and soft SERRE OE rae Saree 4 169 —7.7 $4, 978 —7.9 
agent =~ ETE ERY ND BS ee 7 1, 327 —1.2 21, 915 —13.3 
Boxes, paper and faney.........--................. 6 392 —.3 5, 355 +4.3 
Beret, WORGHD hos caatibdalh= ccidblbndille-escddwceone 4 171 —L8 2, 632 +.4 
Brass an DEMMES....n.insibnd<ccepeminn << ~tAleoedon 3 2, 111 —2.1 52, 842 —3.6 
ES ERAS RR Ee ee ee 5 671 +1.8 15, 976 —12.9 
0), ae 4 564 —.2 10, 338 —.3 
Car building and repairing... ...........-........- 4 361 +1.4 2, 004 +1.2 
ye Ei: ~ Rpg: 0 es ea 5 1, 225 —7.2 34, 420 —L 
Clothing, men’s outer garments... ...........-.... 3 1, 490 —19.7 25, 986 —34.5 
Clothing, women’s outer garments___._...........- 5 812 +9. 1 9, 156 —6.3 
Oenectiouiel ys. ... << cabiibebncwus dhhkindi ooo du bEs wos a 6 1, 040 +1.5 14, 911 +14.9 
Odin 606G8... ick uceRs cei dono dwiiie cccae 4 1, 420 —1.5 20, 225 +1.3 
Re ee ne Oe ae 2 ee ae 3 590 —13.4 11, 222 — 26.7 
Reed DOCH RORIION..b Fubibi dc dedi dienes deddeisnee 3 91 +10. 9 2, 343 +8. 6 
Ss ees ee ee ee et 9 1, 094 —.4 28, 127 +2. 5 
Pernishing gpece, MOGs... adduk...<-d5-... 00 5 1, 045 +7.6 13, 662 —1.9 
eS ee ee ee eee ae eee 10 951 +15. 4 25, 191 +13.1 
a a a ee es 3 862 +27. 8 15, 805 +5.7 
OE TS SN et ee yee SE ae 3 165 —5.2 5, 376 —5.6 
RR RS Gee a eee 4 575 —3.7 10, 446 —18.4 
OCT cost NE a nt cd acauedacsacnn 3 518 —.2 15, 609 +16 
SS ee ee 8 599 —2.0 15, 490 —3.6 
Mattresses amd spring beds_......................- 4 165 —6.8 4, 701 —6.2 
SS 6 ee op eee 3 997 +14.5 27, 042 +144 
to fo ESERIES SE ee 4 1, 130 +4. 5 29, 801 +13.7 
i BRE SRS. I Pe a ee a eee 7 847 +3.9 28, 550 +6. 1 
Rubber tires, manufactuaring......................- 1 2, 593 —5.0 144, 474 —13.9 
EES 7 as eT eee <a 3 661 —19.1 18, 165 —11.9 
fF RS 2 re eee a oeeee 3 409 —2.2 6, 062 —4.6 
Shirts... .- GE es SES See ee 4 598 +3.1 8, 559 +6.1 
Stamping and enameling ware_..................-- 4 1, 063 —3.5 21, 442 —3.9 
i ECE OE AN Ne 4 2, 830 —13. 1 60, 888 | —19.9 
Coben... 1:5 schune es... thas ce .1bbd a 6 588 —2.9 8615} +29 
RTT i ee iS Cael iey 19 5, 217 +3.8 113, 258 +.9 

| 
Massachusetts 


A PRESS release from the Department of Labor and Industries of 

Massachusetts shows the following changes in volume of em- 
ployment in various industries in that State from August, 1927, to 
September, 1927: 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN 1,010 MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS IN } 


CHUSETTS, WEEK INCLUDING OR ENDING NEAREST TO AUGUST 1; 4 


TEMBER 15, 1927 








Number of wage earners em, 











Number Nl a 
Industry — | September, 1927 
ments August, — es 
1927 | F 
ull | Part 
| time time 
ae } = 
TEL a TE ET Pe NE 15 916 | 815 110 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings._.__.._._.______ 40 2, 202 | 2, 275 | 17 
OO NRE A BE nee 80} 24,754 | 21,782} 2, 70: 
ee a Le POT Be SE a Pee ee 27 2, 089 | 2,117 | 37 
Boxes, wooden packing.........-.-....-.-........... 12 926 | 833 | 74 ; 
Bread and other bakery products_._.............._.. 48} 4,403} 4,308 |__. , 
eo ee ee ee 5 3, 422 | 1, 713 “1 734 > 
Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam | 

EBA: Sic TEI ATE MD Late 4 oN Se wet 9&4 
ee 28 4,045| 3,686| ‘562 4 043 
RS aS fe Pe 32 1,412 1, 243 | 234 1477 
SS ES fC Re Et OE A ee 17 3, 881 4, 046 | O4 1’ 
Caper, Games irom, 6602... 2... Sau... 43... 15 477 488 35 
SS Te a 3S eae 51 39, 298 35, 586 | 4,470 | 40 
RO ee 2 7 a ee 20 2, 075 1, 499 | 4 2 
Dyeing and finishing textiles___...._...___.._______. 9 6, 587 6,612. |...... 6 A19 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_______ 15 8, 953 8, 913 564 | 9 477 
ce BERRI I ES ARERR Se a 26 2, 694 1, 778 892 2 
| I ee ee. OS RS SPT eae 36 3, 569 3, 317 398 Y 
EERE Ee Cae 13 1, 211 1, 126 90 12 
pe BO | ee eee Se ee Pee 12 4,419 4, 467 84 4 55l 
ERY ET ERS RS YS a’) a aS 32 2, 192 1, 623 721 » 344 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished -............_- 32 6, 338 6, 365 148 6, 513 
Mechine-tnep products. ..55.66.s.cd6..<.---.5....... 44 5, 212 4, 700 477 5,177 
Machine and other tools. ..i......................... 25 2, 629 2, 114 573 2. 687 
Motor vehicles, bodies and parts_---............---. 16 2, 614 1, 131 1, 529 2, 660 
Snes me ke 13 1, 003 679 273 952 
Paper and wood pulp....................-.......-... 26 6, 271 5, 085 1,171 6, 256 
Printing and publishing, book and job__............. 50 3, 887 3, 619 151 3,77 
Printing and publishing, newspaper_.............._. 17 2, 038 2, 08 
ET Ess cthidiallidincnctdbsdeceseustidouccd 3 8, 860 7, 705 1, 327 9, 032 
i cin ltiecs webu cdvadthnce<oaitleidbiae 7 2, 633 2, 616 95 2, 711 
NS SO eh consi tocwaptthehcossbuaducwe 10 4, 057 1, 627 2, 423 4,050 
Slaughtering and meat packing--...................- 5 1, 535 294 1, 258 | 1, 552 
weep of cece ae ES eee li 1, 761 1,771 59 1, 830 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating appa- 

SSR SSR PN ah Cee ae 9 1, 709 1, 184 532 1, 716 
Steves and steve timings. ........ 2). edn ccccodcccccce 5 1, 523 501 1, 023 1, 524 
Textile machinery and parts__....................... 12 4, 025 555 3, 511 4, 066 
pS RTS Sy A Se, ip 5 647 429 209 635 
Woolen and worsted goods........-.--.----- eee 55 17, 938 13, 657 4, 52 18, 182 
All other industries_............. Se Sa S EY 128 30, 571 25, 447 5, 582 30, 979 

ee I ea ay 1,010 | 227,590 | 189, 787 41,072 30, 859 














New Jersey 


‘THE New Jersey Department of Labor has furnished the following 
data showing the changes in volume of employment and pay 
roll from August to September, 1927, in 847 establishments in that 


State: 
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CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
VE eKLY PAY ROLL IN 87 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, SEPTEMBER, 1927, 
“OMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1927 
Employees | Weekly pay roll 
| Per cent Per cent 
Number | 
i Ky fchange of change 
of plants | Number | ° ©) Amount 
Industry report- | in Sep- = Ams in Sep- ane gs 
ing tember, Pith tember, en 
1927 August, 1927 August, 
1927 1927 
| kindred products: 
S . . nce uithinmone ssopdseaaesosd 16 1, 401 +1.7 | $45,700 +0. 1 
ing ONG POORIE VINE. - << 260-2--- nn seeccenens 8 5, 673 +46.6 | 145, 838 +76. 5 
ionery and ice cream.............-------- 7 375 +8. 4 8, 991 +2.6 
a a, EE Fi a nme 3 1, 347 +1.1 41, 042 +6.8 
{00d PRODUCE. . .. cndesecuwece-pewee-ceees 12 2, 809 —7.0 84, 569 —3.3 
Pulel <. -eediiatrneo-dententesommapacacnrnl 46} 11,605| +167] 326,140| +24.0 
id their products: 
hin CE ti ie wick echighinnienstnewbéiuaiion 3 1, 197 +1.2 33, 595 —1.6 
I ceil 29 4, 077 +.1] 81,366 +1.0 
ITE a stesticininitineinnbae eb wine wegiiemen 15 7, 246 +1.3 139, O11 +3.9 
) g and finishing textiles. .............---..-- 38 12, 164 +8. 2 302, 015 +3.8 
te GROWN Sab RES Setadensecce cob dice noun 6 1, 095 —3.0 35, 107 —4.0 
ory GR Ie OEE .. 25s ho 53 50d ~~~ nein ~~ see 17 3, 819 +1.5 | 103,950 —1.1 
EE ES ae ae er 9 835 —3. 1 15, 304 +6. 6 
rtp Gib ceca Scwcencchueennnteta 9 2, 050 +1.7 38, 885 +4.1 
Silk goods........... RS TE ee nhiniinds 57 8, 466 —.5 | 204, 586 +.1 
Woolen and worsted goods. ...........-.-....-..- 18 10, 314 +1.9 | 273, 281 —5.8 
Miscellaneous textile products.-.......---------- 10 1, 837 | -.1 42, 767 +1.8 
re hie ok.” ET Cea iceen e 211| 53,100|  +2.3 |1,269, 867 +.1 
i steel and their products: ——s 
Cast-ir0th DEG csaweweses scoecscesctescteesecsee 6 3, 414 —.3 98, 181 —5.9 
‘lectrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies--. 28 19, 598 —.3 | 517,099 +.1 
indry and machine-shop products. .......---- 79 17, 523 —4.0| 520,311 —2.1 
PE i Ba eel dicate cmdin-qmnltinid 7 881 —.9 25, 434 +.3 
[rom ARG Gen IIIS «yo. 5. roti ee omnne meiosis 8 864 +3. 1 28, 648 16.1 
Machinn@ Siete bet hltel. oo wn ceive cde ce'enseeu 21 3, 372 +11 92, 019 —15 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating 
See ot iti geile la Ai ete itt ia aha 13 3, 959 +3.8 | 121, 501 +7.1 
tructitei eh WMI onc aint dd dé dcdecntenend-- 10 1, 609 +4. 0 45, 075 +4.5 
Tecpel. LU ta 172| 51,220} —1.0 |1, 448, 268 | —.3 
umber and its products: a 
i I. FAD. cxiccgunbnaccacsusscendsancd 5 1, 230 .6 35, 642 —.5 
Lam Ber. Ge Ba. .0 ahednadkssbcckbiessneese 13 681 —1.9 19, 880 —.9 
TOM MM RIOR Yk 18] 1,911; 10] 55,522 ae 
Leather and its products: 
GOES Sie cia oc onrumncbeuiaemenauion 6 1,040 —12.2 26, 084 —15.3 
LMOGHON . s cused atistoeecaccctacec cl cneccoecece 21 3, 270 +1.8 96, 942 —1.1 
Leather DRI frit aiid) on cn gen cwcdccescecsns 4 513 +.2 11, 932 +6. 0 
oe RG ecb po TS errs 31| 4,823| 1.8] 134,958| —3.6 
Tobnodo pest Tt 12| 3,807| +89 | 70,500; +11.5 
Paper and printing: " shires @ 
PADRE SE cvintidbien cp ckbstttlingacndendane 22 4, 055 +6.7 | 113,139 +9. 2 
POD Re ii cn enreni cnn cuwsensueusewenes 18 1, 563 +2. 6 31, 075 +1.3 
Printing, book amd seb. .....5.......-<.....<.... 12 2, 097 —6.2 64, 130 —9.6 
Printing, MO inne cen e dh chansssseeceseeses 10 1, 998 —2.0 84, 330 +3. 5 
pe SS. EE Se amepen ears 62 9,713 | +1.2| 292,674 42.1 
Chemicals and allied products: 
CROMER A AS. oon bde deen cendsssscnsecs 42 8, 924 +1.5 | 252,105 +.3 
ROO re tT ocd deoconssssanecsd 6 2, 433 +3.0 68, 651 —3.3 
Ol GG Be A 6 el |. be da awe cacedaccnccs 9 1, 508 +5. 7 41, 086 —3.0 
Paints SE eds aseca cee 13 1, 731 +.2 51, 747 —4.1 
eo” ol a aes ~ 14, 342 —1.9 | 499,228 +.6 
TOR Feet sen tne pit ceereatsccsssces 78 | 28,938 0.0 | 903,817 | —.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products: r 
srick, tile, and terra cotta.................-.---- 26 4, 182 —2.4 | 123,701 —6.9 
URGS...ccgucedectiinenss bbblbbebacceoceetntss 7 2, 969 —.4| 61,747 —5.0 
PT eid cae Rinna chdidannnsdequecesees 20 4, 076 +1.0| 130, 189 +.3 
OURRE SI ot A nok hdktbdicnnndlnceasvesde 2 84 —1.0 37, 081 +2.3 
TO ate aletdhasnckdhthincncdnpatyasses 55 | 12,211 —.7 | 352,718 | —3.1 
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PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMoUN? 
WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 8&7 NEW JERSEY ESTABLISHMENTS, § SEPTE MBER. 1- 
COMPARED WITH AUGUST, 1927—Continued te 








Employees Weekly | 








{ 

| Per cent 

| of change 

as —_ |i 
pare me OU] 
| with | temb r, 
August, | 
| 1927 

; 
| 


Number 
of plants | Number 
report- in Sep- | 
ing tember, 
1927 


Amoun 


Sep- 


1927 





Metal products, other than iron and steel: 
Brass, bronze, and copper products-_-._........-.-- —6. 18, 797 
Sheet-metal and enamel ware +3.4 1] 121, 753 
Smelting and refining +1. % 119, 981 | 
Wire and wire goods =. 185, 393 





+.9 | 445, 924 








Vehicles for land transportation: 
Automobiles and parts ‘ ’ .7 | 187,449 
Car building and repairing, steam railroad ’ +2. 5 146, 275 





Total 10, 814 | .6| 333, 724 
Miscellaneous industries: — 
Cork and cork specialties_-...... Sw . eee 1, 545 | 39, 156 
Jewelry and novelties._.............-.. dnc owuincare 3, 757 108, 122 
Laundries 19, 329 
i 241, 933 | 
| 255, 046 | 
| 195, 236 | 
91, 393 | 


950, 215 


6, 584, 417 








8, 283 
BR Ey ee a eee 9, 109 
Shipbuilding 6, 205 
Miscellaneous 3, 119 


Total $6 32, 983 








A 
~1) OOH POO 














Grand total, all industries_.............___- - 817 | 237,273 | 


ao 





New York 


HE following statistics of changes in number of employees and in 
amount of weekly pay rolls were furnished by the New York 
State Department of Labor. The figures are based on reports from 
a fixed list of about 1,600 factories, having in September 484,115 
employees, the total_of the weekly pay rolls fer the middle week of 
September being $14,317,345. 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK 


STATE FACTORIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1927, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1926, AND 
AUGUST, 1927 








Per cent of change 





August, 1927, to | September, ! 
September, 1927 | September, 
| 





Em- Pay | En- 
ployees rolls | ployees 
Stone, clay, and glass —0.6 

Miscellaneous stone and minerals —2.2 
Lime, cement, and plaster 
Cement 





Metals ea a I Goa neni 
le nda beecuitpseaawendusncet 
Brass, copper, and aluminum 
Iron and a ad ROK TCR 
Structural and architectural lt i ARETE hai a 
Sheet metal and hardware 


_ Stamped and enameled ware 
Firearms, tools, and cutlery 
Cutlery and tools_ 
Cooking, heating, and ventilating eee - == pili 
Steam and hot-water heating... -__- a Pe 
Stoves 











wo 
SUInaQWwWnNnKe WO WOWDWODONnND® 


CHwOKLMADGSNW AH “106 


(1850) 
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_. CENT OF CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT AND IN PAY ROLLS IN NEW YORK 
oe Y ACTORIES IN SEPTEMBER, 1927, COMPARED WITH SEPTEMBER, 1926, AND 
r, 1927—Continued 








’ Per cent of change 
August, 1927, to September, 1926, to 
Industry September, 1927 September, 1927 





Em- Pay Em- Pay 
ployees rolis | ployees rolls 





- and machinery—Continued. 
inery, including electrical apparatus + 
2 





—6. 
(') 
—2 


ao 


be 
i) 


COW DH RK OD 


o 


" AericUitUPGl BEA PEURONIUD 0252-202 ee eee eee e cena 
Electrical machinery and apparatus................--.. 
Foundries and machine shops- = 

sytomobiles, carriages, and airplanes +5, 

sutomobiles and parts +5 

Railroad equipment and repair on 
Locomotives and equipment 
Railway repair shops 

Boat and ship building 

Instruments and appliances 

Wood manu 

Saw and planing mills 

Millwork 


2. 
2. 
6 


~- 


nm OOO WO 


— 
oo 


on 


COIS 
me TOO RACOOWOH WWODONW PWD HH RORNWAAHWHIWOWOR WH ODE CK AIDSCSAIASGCKHOBOCOS 


Furl 
Furniture....--.- a a ee Se we me eee en | 
Pianos and other musical instruments_-_-...........--------- } 
Miscellaneous wood, etc 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods 
Leather 
Pers oh GP a hads «6 wn Jkic onin coe da Vdtnse sg ctk conney 
shoes - « 
Other leather and canvas goods 
Rubber and gutta percha 
Pearl, horn, bone, etc 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc 
Drugs and chemicals 
Paints and colors 
Oil products _...--- RIGS Fe RRR SE Le Ra Ae A 
Petroleum refining 
Te LE eS SS SE A Gs SE 
Paper = = . 
i a | ES ee eee 
Paper boxes and tubes_ 
Miscellaneous paper goods ---_........--------- peer oot TS © 
Printing and bookmaking ---- OL Rane Be =) ae ERE : SS 
Printing, newspaper 
Printing, book and job 


a 
ih RAORUSCWON HEH NWWANSCHKHOCOAABWHOHD® 


thts 


Gcrer¢ wo won ¢ a 
Nae RR WONW NWO HOH OO OCADH OM NWORADOP DUR RDN IWO cCnuf One eS 





Textiles... ee 
Silk and silk goods 
Wool manufactures 
Carpets and rugs 
_ Woolens and worsteds 
Cotton goods__. 
Knit goods (except silk) 
Other textiles. . ..... 2.22.22 2 2 ----- eee -- 00 -- ee "t 
. .. Dyeing and finishing 
Clothing and millinery 
Men’s clothing 
Men’s furnishings 
_ Shirts and collars 
Women’s clothing 
Women’s underwear 
Women’s headwear 
Miscellaneous sewing 
Laundering and cleaning 
Food and tobaeco 
Flour, feed, and cereals 
_ Flour 
Canning aed presmrVing.........:.<..---------------s------ 
Other groceries 
Sugar refining 
Meat and dairy products 
Meat packing 
Bakery products 
Candy 
Beverages 
Tobacco 


itita+ 


_ 
et > 


itt+ 


on 





* e a * a ar o o o as * ‘ ¢ ¢ 
BOO OAT MNWOOAOAANWU DRO WORN URUIAOH DON AAHASH DNA DHAWH Wr Ho 


Water, light, and power 








aD AN BATH WOW PIO CAH NWROOCHWOARWHWARBAHPAOSCHAENWOWr OCHS 





" NOADWOUH IHU ® 


oO 
N 





1 Change of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 2 No change. 
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. ope C 
Pennsylvania HOU 
BET 
HE bureau of statistics of the Department of Labor and J), di 7 —_ 
of Pennsylvania furnished the following report on changes 
employment, in weekly man-hours and in pay-roll totals in Pe 
vania from September to October, 1927: 
PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEK 
HOURS, AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 480 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLI- 
BETWEEN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1927 
Number of wage | Total weekly n = 
earners | hours ry ‘i 
\ iscell 
Num- o a Lu 
ber of Per cent | Per cer Fu 
Industry plants Week of change Week of ch ge | of + 
report- : as com- : aS COl : ’ 
: ending eais ending , Bo 
ng | Oct.15,| Ped | Oct. 15, | Pared P 
1927’ | With 1927” with " Pr 
‘ | Septem- Sepie m- _' . 
ber, 1927 | . Ri 
Metal manufactures: 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts......-_- 15 9, 093 —4.5 390, 241 —9.7 i 
Car construction and repair_........._- 13 7, 935 —2.1 351, 445 =}. 4 -—— 
Electrical machinery and apparatus... 12 4, 953 +2.7 242, 982 +7.2 
Engines, machines, and machine tools_- 28 7, 750 +2. 6 370, 830 “ps 
Foundries and machine shops......_-_- 43 7, 370 —.6 324, 856 +4 
Heating appliances and apparatus-___-- 7 1, 795 —6.2 $1, 052 —14 | 
Iron and steel blast furnaces__........-- 9 7, 463 —1,4 341, 498 —2.4 T 
Iron and steel forgings........-....----- 5 1, 068 —14.8 34, 370 —15.3 
Steel works and rolling mills........-.-- 20 | 26, 161 —1.9)} 1,085, 851 —3.8 
Structural-iron works .............----- 10 1, 486 —4,1 70, 359 +4. 4 on 
Miscellaneous iron and steel products- - 17 | 10,254 —2.2 466, 613 +. 8 
EE TE SE ES FEES OE 6 1,118 —.5 49, 125 +5, | PEL 
Nonferrous metals..............-.------ 7 808 +29 39, 162 | +4, 2 Pi 
CRE Pea ws ie 192 | 87,254| -1.7| 3,848); 384 = Al 
Textile products: 7“ 
oy lL ee ees oe ee 5 1, 832 +16. 5 90, 948 +18.7 
ARENT Skin dntndsthctctdubabipuauns 11 1, 058 +1.2 46, 252 +1 
Cotton goods SR eS PE SNe is 13 1, 972 +.1 96, 927 +i10.8 
IO inns wicksa Cab apd be Su dbin onan 23 9, 738 —1.8 428, 825 +1.6 
Woolens and worsteds_.............---- 8 2, 504 —1.1 128, 434 +8. é 
Knit goods and hosiery_..............-- 10 2, 436 +4, 0 115, 298 +5. 9 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.........-.. 5 707 +2.9 34, 037 4-14. 1 
DO dailies cn picswredcsdrescideci 75 | 20,247 +.9| 940,721} = +5.8 
Foods and tobacco: me 
EN SS IES Oa Oe SS 17 1, 485 +1.1 | 76, 590 | +1.9 
Confectionery and ice cream-_-........-- 12 2, 722 —1.8 145, 359 | —3. 6 
Slaughtering and meat packing... --- ny) 1, 189 —.3 60, 832 | —.8 Ag 
Cigars and tobacco.................---- 5 252 ~ 4 9, 425 | —3 3 lk 
ner M 
SORES, | TE PPE 43| 5,648 —.7| 292,206 MES 
Building materials: St 
Brick, tile, and terra-cotta products. --- 13 2, 384 —3.4 107, 936 M 
RE PE Fea I RE Ss 3, 901 —5.4 234, 501 | 2.2 
I isdn Sctusitedatillentstedd iain o<eh 13 4, 639 +3.0 214,116; +3.9 
| eRe ter ORES MEY RRR. 34 | 10, 924 —1.5 | 556, 553 | _—1.0 
Construction and contracting: ro 
SPR ES WGI + ae 15 1, 381 —4.0 55, 826 —3. ( 
Street and highway. .-................--- 4 2, 475 1.6 128, 265 —o 9 
I i th hen em iestibathusee 9 2, 252 —.1 114, 695 +1. 2 
| a a ne a J eee . : 298,786 | 
Chemicals and allied products: 0 -§ 
Chemicals and drugs.......-...-.-..-.-- 10 736 —1.9 43, 207 rt , 
Paints and varnishes..................- 6 976 +.1 48,821) +159 
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t OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF - EMPLOYEES, IN TOTAL WEEKLY MAN- 
AND IN WEEKLY PAY ROLL IN 480 PENNSYLVANIA ESTABLISHMENTS 








Number of wage | 






































Total weekly man- 

earners hours Total 

Ol a i 
Num- | pay roll: 
ber of Per cent | | Per cent | Per cent 
Industry plants | Week (| ofchange} Week | of change! of change 
report- ending | as com- ending as com- | Septem- 

ing | Oct.15,| pared Oct. 15, pared | berto 
1927 | with 1927 | with | October, 

| Septem- Septem-| 1927 
ber, 1927 ber, 1927 | 

— — — 

\Viscellaneous industries: ’ 

Lumber and planing-mill products. -_- 18} 1,196 +.6 55, 254 +3. 8 +6. 2 
PamnitWle. concon<tlpapbeberetwiinnnnse: 15 1, 558 —3.2 76, 516 —3.1 —2.5 
Leather tanning-...-...-.-.--.-------.. 9| 2,265 +1.6 114, 480 +3. 9 | +3.2 
eather products-..-----~------+------- 5 139 +8. 6 6, 275 +. 6 | —1.6 
Boste ONG SNOB s citttitindish< du Rehse enone 10 1, 886 +1.9 89, 253 +4. 5 +6. 5 
Paper and pulp products__.-.........-.. 9 2, 625 —1.5 141, 517 —.9 —].1 
Printing and publishing-..............- 23 1, 405 +.9 65, 710 +3. 5 +4.1 
Rubber tires and goods.............-.-- 3 813 =—.7 41, 212 +1.5 +3. 4 

| a a a eee 92 1l, 887 +. 1 590, 217 +1, 6 +2. 1 
Grand total, all industries..........- 480 | 143, 780 —1.1{ 6,618, 895 -.0 +.1 
Wisconsin 


HE September, 1927, issue of the Wisconsin Labor Market, issued 


by the State industrial commission, contains the, following data 


on volume of employment in Wisconsin industries in August, 1927; 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND IN TOTAL AMOUNT OF 
PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM AUGUST, 1926, 
AND JULY, 1927, TO AUGUST, 1927 











Per cent of change 





July, 1927, to Au- 


August, 1926, to 


























Industry gust, 1927 August, 1927 
Employ-!} p Employ-| p. 
ment Pay roll ment Pay roll 
Manual 
RTE Ne BL a ll RD Dele SARE Bee ae —2.4 —7.5 +8. 0 —22.6 
SO RT FREES 8 Ae ep UE Ta, PARE ee eRe —11.0 —19, 7 —1.0 —i. 9 
SS TE RENE tee NS Be wi “Ee aera eS pene aeeee oe —1.2 +18 i. 1 44.1 
RB  os St P itet E Pe eal ENED +5, 1 +18 +14. 3 +6. 0 
> a canta —15.0 41.9) —IL1 +.4 
CUNO CUBIS GIG QUINN ss ceeds So ccscceecccuecol~--sesec +6. 9 +14.3 +13. 5 +10. 0 
SELINA a bcedes +1.7 +9. 0 —3. 5 | —.9 
OU OI duds +4, 1 —1.7 +15, 4 | +13. 3 
Brick, tile, and cement blocks....................._-__- —1.0 +7. 2 +3.5 | +17.8 
RI ns sncencdieen +7.6 —5.5 +24. 2 | +11.2 
dalle the 43.0} +15.6 —8.4 —3,2 
Pig iron and rolling-mill products__...............----. +5. 8 +10. 3 —7.7 —22.9 
ATE TR —13.7 —22. 2 ~16. 1 —16.0 
Foundries and machine shops.__...............--..---- —.6 +8. 3 —5.9 —L5 
ER cea aes —.5 +1.5 +.9 yy; 
RSS ACORN ge 4 SN a a ir i ee +4. 9 +25. 4 —8. 6 —12.3 
Aluminum and enamel ware...........-.-------------- +2. 6 +33. 5 +3. 0 7.2 
en coneece +2. 7 +16. 3 —16. 6 —5.3 
pi so a ei RS 2A gama aaa ERNE a +16. 5 +66. 7 —13.8 +7. 1 
io EER A Se +. 2 —2.2 —5.2 —14.5 
POMP ESI AR INE RIE ORs liens age ee +1. 1 +6. 7 —3.3 —1.6 
Sawmills and planing mills.................-...-.-.---- —.4 —.1 —9. 6 —10.7 
=e Sie Sh ane aI eae a a ae +18. 9 +27. 7 +12, 3 +10. 0 
a PF RTS TE a —1.8 +13. 2 —5.3 +5. 1 
gS Ne ee aa a +.1 +14.7 —13 +.1 
Sash, door, and interior finish. .................-...-.-- +1.2 +4.9 +1.8 +3.5 
OGRE Ge SI ois Sdace ict. k.. +14 +7.1 —6.2 —-L8 
72923°—27 12 [1353] 
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PAY ROLL IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN WISCONSIN FROM AvuGaus7 


AND JULY, 1927, TO AUGUST, 1927—Continued 








Per cent of chang 








































July, 1927, to Au- August. | 
Industry gust, 1927 August 
Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay roll oat 
Manual—Continued 
Manufacturing—Continued. 
7 SES Re eS eee Re ee +6. 8 +22. 7 +18, 3 
NS SE oe ee oe eee © a Sa eS ees +2.4 +8. 3 ~17.9 
0 Pe ee ee ee See | +.4 +8. 3 —39. 3 
ON EE ae SS I Es lie. | +1.4 +6. 8 —16.2 
RE ae a ae ee et +5. 6 +10. 7 +13. 5 | 
PE cdictinitiih nn cadatitdennndgutbthocccsap Stach ecdathnacday +1.9 +6. 0 +.3 
si... | ee eee Sa ee ee | +1. 6 +6. 2 —.3 
a Se ee Se ee SS +3. 2 +7.4 +. 3 
SRR EE et A, SF ALLE STOOGES +2. 4 +3. 6 +3. 3 
FO cb Mictintis ttt ithancbshabiccsdds Soden detnccneth +5. 6 +7. 4 +10.9 
Hosiery and other knit goods__......................... +4. 9 +20. 0 +10. 2 
pI OS Ha? a GP a tS a | +8. 3 -~6. 1 +13.9 
CS EE EE Se ao i +2. 0 +1.9 +6. 
........... el Malt PSR RE EM ISS coe AE. 8 —6. 2 —5.4 —6.9 
aE ESS a ia eee ane” SE +1.5 +2. 3 —16.5 
nn 9 ET OR aaa s pie a +9. 9 +2. 9 +4, () 
Ce tas nbn intnocepysosapenapiints —8.0 +.8 +3. 4 
Canning and preserving................--.-..--.-----.. —22. 5 —24. 0 —15. 5 
as a a a A a Ae 2 +1. 8 +7.7 +4, 4 
‘Tobacco manufacturing. ...........%...........-..---.- —3.4 —31.9 —2.: 
OP iS Se nies ee +1. 5 +2. 0 —6.8 
a it Sa Si Ca lla a lp rE ti sai +3. 4 +4. 0 +11 
Ee ree +1.7 +1. 2 +8 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing_.................-...-.-- —.2 —2.8 +-4.3 
Chemical (including soap, glue, and explosives) __......--.- —1.3 —2.9 —5.5 
Construction: 
SI cee ae Ree te INE COMET TERS | —5,2 —2.8 —3, 2 
Pe MbieukouebEsecbieacceccccct Secubeccosicbncc teen +16. 1 +16. 9 +7 
TTT TEL TRE ae +2 SIR ESE PEE | +.1 +.2 —11.6 
Marine, dredging, sewer-digging......................------ +5. 1 +15. 3 +58. 8 
Communication: 
SE EL a aL 6 VR: SENT a Se —4,8 —4. 6 —2.8 
Electric railways _.._....- eT. aUIR) . ewan sanadnner +.4 +.1 +7.4 
Express, telephone, and telegraph _-_-................-.--.-- +3. 6 +5. 2 +7. 2 
ee once capbesaseGniies +3. 5 +3. 8 —4.4 
RE ARE. RSLS Sa rr eT Is caecitiatinistel —-1.7 
Nonmanual 
Manufacturing, mines, and quarries. .............-...........-- 1 " +: 
EE PS CE ES aay a ne 0 , 3. 
ee ae baie +.3 +1.4 —1.5 
Wholesale trade__......_-.. Se tp SU Sena ost aeeteniL aed —.4 +3. 1 —3.4 
Retae trade, Gates forceps emily ....— s...--.. 2.22222 ~—4.4 —6. 2 +13. 7 
Miscellaneous professional services. ..............-- silent gilindaTe +1.6 +1.4 +12. 6 
pF Ee 8 Fs Se en eR ES A +3. 7 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 










Retail Prices of Food in the United States 






HE following tables are compiled from monthly reports of 
actual selling prices! received by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics from retail dealers. 

Table 1 shows for the United States retail prices of food on October 
15, 1926, and September 15 and October 15, 1927, as well as the 
percentage changes in the year and in the month. For example, the 
retail price per pound of canned red salmon was 35.6 cents in October, 
(926; 33.9 cents in September, 1927; and 34.4 cents in October, 

27. These figures show a decrease of 3 per cent in the year and 
an increase of 1 per cent in the month. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined shows a decrease 
of 2.4 per cent on October 15, 1927, as compared with October 15, 
(926, and an increase of 1.4 per cent on October 15, 1927, as compared 
with September 15, 1927. 



















TasLe 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1927, COMPARED WITH SEP- 
TEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15, 1926 







[Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 














































Per cent of increase 
Average retail price on— ‘+ ‘ _— 7 1927, 
; . compared with— 
Article Unit 
Sept. 15,| Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, 
1927 1927 1926 1927 
Cents Cents Cents 
Sbibin Gbeei ue ities FS Pound .....-_- 4.5 43.8 43.7 +5 —0.2 
Remnd OOOO ik Eo cceticenks boheme at Gee 36. 0 38. 1 37.9 +5 —1 
vt ad ll tell li Pa, Pal de 30. 6 31.8 31.9 +4 +0.3 
ne Ln RE MER LS EPRRRN RENE Ges st. 22.8 24.0 24.3 +7 +1 
eee: iat. sn teelacn A, etd reer 14.6 15.5 16.8 +8 +2 
gf Ae Se eee eee ee \ pa ere 42.6 40.7 41.5 —3 +2 
DOO cxasigtiniiniietieiiindamiaiiatees: auealinsabed feel ane: 51.7 46. 5 46. 6 —10 +0. 2 
i Cera Tee eet Teeer Oe. ft) 59. 8 53.8 53.6 —10 —0.4 
A, RI ee a ae 38. 3 38. 5 38. 2 —0.3 -) 
IO... comsqutalbiah shied wdadt2. dno id Omiiiie 37.6 35. 4 35.7 —5 +1 
“umon, Canmed, red. ...............|..-.. a 35. 6 33. 9 34. 4 -3 +1 
Mik, BOE cnsmaknthebadabiiee ocinin- Quart__...._.- 14.0 14.1 14.2 +1 +1 
Milk, evaporated...............-..- 15-16 ounce can 11.4 11.6 11.5 +1 —1 
DUE... ...<ncnitiahintentiinnn dW sink Pound.......- 54.3 53. 4 55.7) +3 +4 
“a margarine (all butter substi- |... ” aE 30. 3 27.8 27.9 --8 +0.4 
ae a EE ALD CS i oN OIA sia epake 36.7 37.7 38. 3 +4 ae 
~ So TRAE SRE SS ELON TG Se 21.9 19. 2 19. 6 —i1 +2 
egetable lard substitute_.........._}.... ee id 25. 7 25. 1 25. 1 —2 0 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.............-.-- Dozen.__...._- 58. 2 48.7 56. 6 —3 +16 
Re PRL AE SIRES, > tet vc. ... mes 42.1 —8 0 

















_'In addition to retail prices of food and coal, the bureau publishes the prices of gas and electricity from 
tach of 51 cities for the dates for which these data are secured. 


[1355] 
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Taste 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES (Np 
CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15, 1927, COMPARED Wir; «; 
TEMBER 15, 1927, AND OCTOBER 15, 1926—Continued " 








Per cent of increay 
Average retail price on— (+ ce ae 
—) Oct. j 


Article compared with— 





Oct. 15, | Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, Oct. 15, 
1927 1927 | 


1926 





= 
=} 
> 


Sram os 


Cents 
9. 


Bread Pound. .-.... ‘ 


Corn meal 
REET LE a Eas 
oo EST i ene tees © @ 8-ounce pkg- - - 


SIO Wor Ww 
NOn cw 


rs 


Wheat cereal 28-ounce pkg .- 
Macaroni 

Rice 

Beans, navy 
Res» ee © 


Sh 


_ 
th i hh) Crary, Orr 


ET ee EO, LN! er A , ‘Se ee 
Cabbage Ts SO 
Beans, baked No, 2 can... .. 
Corn, canned... 
Peas, canned 


— ht bt 


— 
no NN OS oa 


Sp NPS r Per 


ao 


~I 


Go OO Meso cendosedwenne 


RE SE IE ee 
Raisins 


Waawrs enn eo NSD ee or Naren 


SEES S 
ouvnme one 


Oranges. Pia citable i Ca 


Weighted food index... ........-.-..- 




















Table 2 shows for the United States average retail prices of specified 
food articles on October 15, 1913, and on October 15 of each year from 
1921 to 1927, together with percentage changes in October of each of 
these specified years, compared with October, 1913. For example, 
the retail price per pound of corn meal was 3.1 cents in October, 1913; 
4.3 cents in October, 1921; 3.9 cents in October, 1922; 4.3 cents in 
October, 1923; 5.0 cents in October, 1924; 5.3 cents in October, 1925; 
5.1 cents in October, 1926; and 5.2 cents in October, 1927. 

As compared with October, 1913, these figures show increases of 
39 per cent in October, 1921; 26 per cent in October, 1922; 39 per 
cent in October, 1923; 61 per cent in October, 1924; 71 per cent in 
October, 1925; 65 per cent in October, 1926; and 68 per cent in 
October, 1927. 

The cost of the various articles of food combined showed an increase 
of 50.3 per cent in October, 1927, as compared with October, 1913. 
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—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED FOOD ARTICLES AND PER CENT 


9 
TP INCREASE OR DECREASE OCTOBER 15 OF CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS OOM- 


PARED WITH OCTOBER 15, 1913 


[ Percentage changes of five-tenths of 1 per cent and over are given in whole numbers] 







































































Per cent of increase Oct. 15 
Average retail price on Oct. 15— of each specified year com- 
: pared with Oct. 15, 1913 
Article 

| Ceo 
Unit 1913)1921/1922 1. e: 1925/1926/1927| 1921) 1922) 1923|1924/ 1925/1926) 1927 
athe Fes TOG OE SY BY A EY dH 

Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts.| C ‘ts.| Cts.) Cts. cs | 
Sirloin steak... oecaqrevdapegc Pound. ./25. 7/37. 4!38. 3/40. 1|39. 6/41. 2/41. 5143.7; 46) 49) 56 54! 60| 61] 70 
Ri endl SHUG ns enanasdunene ---0- . ../23, 1132. 9/33. 1/34. 4/33. 7/35. 4/36. 0/37. 9 42) 43; 49) 46) 53) 56] 64 
Rib roast. .-nannsavcedupees ---d0-_ . ..|20. 0/27. 6/28. 0/28. 9/28. 6/30. 0/30. 6/31. 9 38; 40) 45 43) 50! 53! 60 
Chuck TORE. «sien annndanias ---do-_~_..|16. 4/19, 9|19. 9/20. 8/20. 7/22. 0/22. 8124.3; 21! 21} 27] 26 34) 39] 48 
Piste bel... ..vasnietadibeoe ---d0..../12. 3/13. 5 ia 1/13, 1/14. 1)14. 615.8} 7) 4 i 7| 15} 19] 28 

} | | 
Pork Ch0DG....« cs ahecethess Sk wes ols. 036. i 2'37. 5.39. 1/42. 6/41. 5) 59} 62) 51) 66) 73) 88] 84 
Bact)... .<-ssteeeueosehe ee eA wevlg. 8/41. 2/40. 8/39. 3/40. 1,49. 6/51. 7|46.6| 48) 47) 41 44) 78) 86; 68 
eth ....«-aesshesaaaniane ~..d0_- -|27. 6/48. 3/47. 6/46. 4/47. 1154. 3159. 8153. 6 75| 72} 68| 71) 97) 117) 94 
Lamb, lef Ol: cbancndbeasses ...d0__../18. 4/30. 0/35. 9/36. 5/35. 9/38. 4/38. 3/38. 2} 63! 95] 98! 95! 109] 108] 108 
Hant...ca«ccneidsbuaebauenen Ss. eS ‘ 5 ms wean mals Male ad jai 64; 64) 66) 72) 77| 68 
Salmon, canned, ape ena Ee ol31. 6/31. 4/31, 5135. 8135. 6/94. 4 = ae, ee ee ee antidien 
Milk, freslt.....---sasttcdan Quart __} 9. 0/14. 2/13. 3}14. 1/13. 9.14. 3/14. 0/14. 2 58| 48} 57) 54 59) 56| 58 
Milk, evaporated... .....-- Ba mele (13. 4/11. 2/12, 2)11. O[11, 5/11. 4/11. 5}... -j..--|--- |---|}. fe 
Butter .... ..«a<stmeesaniensd Pound. ./38. 2\53. 2/50. 8 56. 2/47. 9'59. 4/54. 3/55. 7} 39) 33 7| 25) 55) 42) 46 
Oleomargarine (all butter |_..do.... ery in 7/30. Take ce Tt Sher AS FEES FRR ay 

substitutes). } 

Cheese .- ....is<ndkdbocdbekadl ---d0....]22. 4/32. 9/34. 1:38. yg Rea 738.3) 47) 52) 72! 55| 60) 64) 71 
Lend.....< chiki ance abou ---d0....-|16. 0/17. 2)17. 5/18. 6/21. 4/24. 1/21. 9/19.6| 8} 9} 16| 34) 51) 37] 23 
Vegetable lard substitute.._|...do....|....|21, 5/23. 2,23. 5/25. 525. 9/25. 7/25. 1|...-|..-.|...-|....|-.-|.-.-|---- 
Eggs, strictly fresh.......-.- Dozen...|41. 6/58. re 7: r' i me 3/58. 2/56. ‘| 42; 31) 31 44) 45) 112; 36 
Regs, storage......-.------- -.-d0_...]..../44. 1/39. 1/41. 7/44. 1/46. 0/45. 9/42. 1)... -}--- 2}... J.) ee Pe 
Bread. .....si.s. ack ode’ Pound..} 5. 6) 9. 5) 8. 7| 8. 7) 8.8) 9.4) 9.4) 9.3] 70} 55) 55) 57) 68) 68] 66 
|, re = weet ---d0_...} 3.3] 5. 4) 4.8) 4. 6) 5.3] 5.9] 5.7] 5.5) 64) 45) 39) 61) 791 73] 67 
Can nitel...icsunasusanease ---d0....] 3.1) 4 3) 3.9) 4.3) 5.0] 5.3) 5.1) 5.2) 39 26; 39) 61) 71) 65) 68 
Rolled oats........------.-]-.-do..-..]..../] 9. 8] 8. 7] 8 8! 8.9] 9.2) 9 1) 9. 0)._.- Pa 2 ae eee" 7 Ge 
Corn MERES.... .ccoasdeccus Peet ----|12. 0] 9. 7| 9. 7/10. 5)11, 0/10. 9} 9. 7).-_- eee! eae Sak 2g: SO IETS 
Wheat cereal as Si Seti oie Mane cen eee 20. 7/25. 6/24. 424. 4125. 125, 4/25. 5|_ ee sepge REE OS aa eee 
Macaromth. ...:..dhisaetiieaiie Pound. .|__ -_|20. 5/19, 9/19, 7/19. 5)20. 5)20. 1/20. 1)...- es ee ak I ie 
BID. «00 <seneutemanaaets ---d0....| 8. 7/| 9. ‘ 9. ql 2 11. 3)11. 6/10. 5 7 my 10 o 30) 33) 21 
Beans, DAVY... ds csieesbepins Ss wey eee es Ge OF UB OL Of tees eRe) Crees Oe Bees Soe ae 
ER Bi .--do....| 1.8} 3. 5} 2.2) 2.9) 2.4) 3. 7] 3.8] 3.0 94) 22} 61) 33) 106) 111] 67 
Omens... seer utecbices .--do....|_...] 6. 5] 4.4] 6.3) 5.2/5.8) 5.0] 5.0).-2./---.}-- ft 
Cabbage. ....<se5 as ~2-00....|...-1 49 38:5 € RB. 2H 42GB Oi. ke hee 
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115-16 ounce can. 
?8-ounce package. 
*28-ounce package. 
‘No.2 can, 

* Beginning with January, 1921, index numbers showing the trend in the retail cost of food have been 
composed of the articles shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted according to the consumption of the ave 
family. From January, 1913, to December, 1920, the index numbers included the following articles: Sirlo’ 
steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, bacon, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, cheese, rice, coffee, and tea. 


° 


Table 3 shows the changes in the retail prices of each of 22 articles 
of food for which prices have been secured since 1913, as well as the 
changes in the amounts of these articles that could be purchased for 
— specified years, 1913 to 1926, and in September and October, 

27. 
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TaBle 3A VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF SPECIFIED ARTICLES OF FOOD AND MouN 
PURCHASABLE FOR $1 IN EACH YEAR, 1913 TO 1926, AND IN SEPTEMBE ne 
OcT< , 19 “m ANI 
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Index Numbers of Retail Prices of Foods in the United States 


[N TABLE 4 index numbers are given which show the changes in 

the retail prices of specified food articles, by years, from 1913 to 
1926,2 and by months for 1926, and for January through October, 
1927. These index numbers, or relative prices, are based on the year 
1913 as 100 and are computed by dividing the average price of each 
commodity for each month and each year by the average price of that 
conmodity for 1913. These figures must be used with caution. For 
example, the relative price of sirloin steak for the year 1926 was 
162.6, which means that the average money price for the year 1926 
was 62.6 per cent higher than the average money price for the year 
1913. As compared with the relative price, 159.8 in 1925, the figures 
for 1926 show an increase of nearly 3 points, but an increase of 1.75 
er cent in the year. 

In the last column of Table 4 are given index numbers showing 
changes in the retail cost of all articles of food combined. Since 
January, 1921, these index numbers have been computed from the 
average prices of the articles of food shown in Tables 1 and 2, weighted 
according to the average family consumption in 1918. (See March, 
1921, issue, p. 25.) Although previous to January, 1921, the number 
of food articles has varied, these index numbers have been so com- 
puted as to be strictly comparable for the entire period. The index 
numbers based on the average for the year 1913 as 100.0 are 154.0 
for September and 156.1 for October, 1927. 

The curve shown in the chart on page 177 pictures more readily 
to the eye the changes in the cost at es food budget than do the 


index numbers given in the table. 





‘For index numbers of each month, January, 1913, to December, 1925, see Bulletin No. 396, pp. 44 to 
61,and Bulletin No, 418, pp. 38 to 51. 
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Taste 4._INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES oF } 
BY YEARS, 1913 AND 1920 TO 1926, AND BY MONTHS FOR 1926, AND JANUARY Tiip. 
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1 22 articles in 1913-1920; 43 articles in 1921-1927, 
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by the bureau until after 1913. 


TABLE 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE prr 


Retail Prices of Food in 5] 


AVERAGE retail food prices are shown in Table 5 for 40 cities 


For 11 other cities prices are shown for the same dates 


[Exact comparisons of prices in different cities can not be made for 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
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1 The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘rump” in this city, but in most of the other cities 
included in this report it would be known as “‘ porterhouse”’ steak, 
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ARTI 
Memphis, Tenn. | Milwaukee, Wis. | Minneapolis, Min, | 
Article Unit Oct. 15— Sept. Oct. Oct. 15— Sept.| Oct. Oct. 15 “Isent! on 
— 15, | 15, 15, | 15, |} ———| }5 1. 
1913 | 1926 | 1927 | 2927) 1913} 1926 | 1927 | 1927) 1913 | j996 | 1927) 1937 
tis Cis.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.\ Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cis. Cts.| Cts % 
Sirloin steak .............. Pound ..__| 24. 0} 36. 3} 39. 3} 39.8) 23. 6) 39.31 41. 4) 41.6) 23.0) 30.7/ 36. 1) 9 a 
Round steak ........---..-|..-d0_......| 20. 0} 32. 9} 36. 4) 37. 3) 21. 6) 34. 9} 36.7] 36. 3) 21. 3) 29. 0 31.8 2) +) 
niin aie chek tien ---0......-| 21.0] 27. 3} 28. 4) 28. 4) 18. 8} 28. 1) 29. 1) 29. 4] 20. 0} 25.6) 28 6 97 4 
CBUGK TemBe...... ...c0005--- ---d0.....--| 15, 4) 20.2) 22. 0) 22.9) 16. 4) 24. 7] 25.8} 26.2) 17.0) 20.8) 23.9, 93 | 
Pee BOUL, 26 ce canintows ad .--40_..-..-| 11.9} 16. 3} 17. 6| 18.9) 12.1) 14. 6) 15,3) 15.8) 10.1) 12.4) 13.6) 149 
Pork chops......-....--.- -.-0.....-.-| 20. 5} 38.2} 34.9} 37. 4] 21. 2| 41.3) 41.3] 41.0) 20. 8] 39. 4) 27.2 39 4 
Bacon, sliced............-- ---d0_.....-| 31. 0} 44. 6} 41, 2) 38. 9} 28. 6) 52.4) 45.9) 46.8) 27.7) 52.5) 46.5. 47 9 
Fs GE beccanmosostnss ..-d0.......| 29.0) 57. 9} 52.8) 52. 4) 29. 0) 54.7) 47. 5) 47.4) 32.7) 57.5) 51.2: we 
Lamb, leg of............-- _..d0......-}| 20.0] 40. 7| 38.0} 36.2} 19. 5] 38.5} 38. 2| 37.7] 14.81 35.2) 34.31 34.1 
Nein hat 5 a lt .-.d0......-| 19, 5} 31. 6} 30. 0} 31.9) 18. 8} 33. 5} 31. 0} 30. 1) 17. 2) 31.1) 320.3) a9 8 
Salmon, canned, red--..-.. ..-d0......-|.....| 34.0] 33. 8} 30. 3)...__| 33. 8) 33. 2) 33. 8)__.__| 39.7! 36. 6) 36.6 
Fs Bi hadontendeann- Quart...... 10. 0} 15. 0) 15.0) 15.0) 7.0} 11.0) 11.0] 11.0) 8.0) 11.0) 11.0) 129 
Milk, evaporated. ......-- 15-16 oz.can)__._- 11. 4) 11. 6 11. 6)__-_- 11.2) 11.3} 11.3)_.._-} 11.5] 11.7] 11.8 
Butter..... dine chee - ohio’ Pound..__| 38. 8} 52. 1) 52.4) 54.8) 35.0) 52.8) 52. 5) 53.8) 35. 5) 52. 4) 50.4) 52.3) 
Oleomargarine (all butter |...do_.....-|....-| 25. 4) 25. 6) 25. 6)...__| 27. 5} 26.4) 27. 1/__._- 28. 1) 25.4! 25.7 
substitutes). | 
nec tecchlintn dete 60 ., epi eepialiit 20. 8} 33. 9} 36. 8} 38. 4) 22.0) 35. 1) 35. 9] 37. 2) 20.8) 35.1) 36.3! 36.7 
Bs delteitntinibisnnabes .--d0.......| 16. 3} 18, 8} 16. 9) 16. 7) 15. 8} 22. 0) 19.3) 19.7) 15.7) 20.5) 18.3! 183 
Vegetable lard substitute__|...do.......|....- 22. 2} 21. 8} 21. 6).___. 26. 8| 26. 6| 26.7)... ..| 27. 2] 27.0) 27.0 
Eggs, strictly fresh ...-.--- Dozen....| 29. 6} 46.8) 39.2) 43.7) 35.0) 53.2) 43.1) 51.4) 34.0) 47.1) 37.9) 44.8 
Eggs, storage............-- ae ee Hee we eet fF eee le 37. Oj.....| 41. 0}__. | en 
il A a lle Bice Pound....| 60) 9.6) 9.5 9.5) 5.7) 9.0) 9.1) 91) 5&6 8.9) 8&9 Rg 
PE Mikintn dae Bo cameabwotin a _..-d0.......| 3.5) 62) 61) 61 3.0] 5.3) 5.0) 49) 28) 5.5) 5.1) 52 
i iidcunsebeesedses .--d0....-..| 25 3.9 41) 3.8 3.7] 5.5) 5.6 5.6) 25 5.3) 5.4) 54 
REE EN ae 9.1) 9.0) 9 O.....) 8.5) 8.4) 8.4)... 8.4) 7.9 8&1 
ES a 8-0z. pkg-.|....- 10. "2 ee 10.3; 9.2) 9.2)....- 10.7} 10.0) 9.8 
Wheat cereal............-- oe Ps ends 25. 6} 25, 8} 25. 8}. _... 24. 5| 24.7) 24. 7|__.__| 25. 6) 25.7) 25.6 
PRbedetvcstuseeune Pound....}.....| 19.2) 19.4) 19.4)... 18,0} 17. 4| 17. 5)_.._-. 18. 9} 19.1) 18.8 
tite leicmahmpediiind a ee 8.1) 10.3} 8.9} 8.7] 9.0) 11.8) 10.6) 10.4] 8.6) 11.7) 10.5) 10.5 
EE Nim cinwnaweuitnn’ ee Ween Pee 9.3} 9.3) 9. 3)_.._- 8.3] 8.6) 8.7j_....| 9.0] 9.8) 98 
ean onolanadaitnd oaGOuucacs.| DU OH B 3.3} 16) 3.44 28) 2.6) 13) 3.2) 18 19 
Getabactncocdbonnodhiie A Wavees ieee 4.8) 5.1) 4,8). ... 46 5.2) 4.5)... 4.6] 5.4, 47 
CS tilien demetmananinin = Se Menge B7 4:1) B77... eee 2e..... 3.2} 3.2) 29 
Beans, baked_-_..........- No.2can..|_...- 11. 9} 11.0} 11. 0)_..-. 11. 0} 10. 8} 10. 9)__._. 12. 3} 12.0) 12.4 
Cari, GRROG.. <<..<..<0<us — eer eee Te eee 15. 6} 15. 5) 15. 6j..__- 14. 6} 13. 5) 14.1 
Peas, canned............-- lisa ecitbaneeaiaileDaieed 17. 1) 15. 8} 15. 6}... 16. 3) 15. 2) 15, 5j..._- 14, 8) 14. 4 14. 5 
Tomatoes, canned_........ ---G0......-|....-} 10.4} 9.9} 9. 9).....| 13.4] 13.3) 13. 3]_....] 13. 5) 13.3) 13.2 
Sugar, granulated ........- Pound....; 5.6 7.0) 7.1) 6.9) 55) 6.9 69 6.9) 56) 7.2) 7.3) 7.3 
ys A i lel A A ee .--d0_.....-| 63. 8} 99.0} 98. 4) 98.4) 50.0) 70. 8} 71.3) 70. 0) 45.0) 60. 6) 60.8) 60.6 
atl gt a a il _.-d0.......| 27. 5} 50. 2} 47.3) 47. 3} 27. 5) 46.9) 41.9) 42.7] 30.8) 53.9 reg 50. 1 
OS laa nl Prt fis Fs 17.3} 14.6] 14.0)._._- 16.9} 14. 6} 14. 3|_.... 17.0} 14.9} 15.0 
a ye | SR Cag 15. 4] 14.7) 14. 7}_..-- 14.7} 14. 4) 14. 5)_...- 14.9 14.3) 14.4 
lll ell EERE KEG Dozen....|..._.| 2 9. 6| 28. 4) 28.6)._._- 29 8) 29.3) 29. 5)__._- 411. 3) 710.7) 11.3 
EA cipentemsagustus ocd ccamenclagueat Ole On Glee Gh Go cncd 54, 2) 52.0) 53. 7}_..-- 56. 2) 60. 3) 58.4 
1 Whole. 
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‘ The steak for which prices are here quoted is called “‘sirloin’’ in this city, but in most of the 
included in this report it would be known as ‘‘ porterhouse’’ steak. 
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TasLe 5.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINC pay, ARTI LES O 
— — —— 
Richmond, Va. |Rochester,N.Y.| St. Louis, yp at. P 
Article Ce ae acl Se 1 oe 
B Jet. 15 at. Li 
\Sept.| Oct.| Oet.\Sept.| Oct.) sone Oe ies 
} 25, | 15, | 45, | 15, | 15, -———— 15° O° —— 
11913 1926 | 1927 1927 | 1926 1927 | 1927 | 193 1996 | 1927 | 1937 1013 | 19 
Cts. ay Cts, | Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. Cis.| cy. (ts. | € 
Sirloin steak_.............-..- Pound. _..-- 22. 2| 39. 8 a3 40. 8} 41. 8) 44. 2) 43.7) 26. 0) 37.6) 30.0) 49 7 %. 4) 3 
Round eteak ._.... ........-...}..._. Gou..2i 3 20. 0} 35. 4) 37. 6} 36. 0) 35. 2) 36. 8) 36. 9} 24. 3) 36. 2) 38.3) 3g 4! B.0) 3 
Be SS ck - Sin dlccbaGiutndbedad do. _....| 18. 9} 32. 2) 33.3) 32. 8} 30, 6) 32. 3) 32. 4) 19. 5) 30.6) 30.8) 29 >| 0. 4| 2 
0 | EE REE TD Bill ar do......| 15.9 mas 23. 6) 23. 8} 25.0) 26.1) 27.1) 15.6) 21.6) 22.5, 23 g 16.8) 2 
be 
RT Os oben din sh ntbwch tines ges! 12. 6| 16.1) 17.3) 16.8 14.3) 14. 4) 15.0) 11.9) 15.1) 15.2) 19.9) 10.8} 3 
Perk obenes o-5 ss 322s do......| 22.0} 43.3) 41. 5| 42. 4) 45.9) 44. 4! 44.6) 19.8) 38.7/ 37.4 38 5 | 20.4): 
Se aes, Oy do.__...| 27. 2} 48. 6) 42.8) 44. 4) 46. 5| 41. 6{ 41.4) 26.9) 48.9) 43.9 43 4 77.0) | 
PE EE <nsisconnhebemebdelsahiad de... 25. 0| 48. 5) 46.4) 44. 6) 58.7) 54.1) 53. "| 27. 3} 58.8) 51.0) 52.1] 28 | 
Lamb, leg of.............. <idbellnsitd On... Jc 19. 3} 45.3) 43. 6) 42.9) 37. 5) 38. , 38. 7) 18, 3) 38. 1) 37. 4) 37 ; 16. 1) | 
Ne dicots Attn is madinidlnbiediinatec’ do.__...} 20. 4) 37. 0} 32.9} 33. 5} 41. 5| 38.9) 39.4) 16.8) 33.7! 31.7) 3) ¢ 18.0) 
Salmon, canned, red_.........|....- lo... 6... fda 36. 2) 34. 0} 35, 3) 34. 2) 34. 2) 35. 5)__-___| 36.5) 34.0) 36.6 laenes| 
3 SY SS SRE Be Quart J.....3 10. 0} 14.0) 14.0) 14.0! 12. 5) 13. 5! 13. 5) 8 : 13. 0/ 13. 0} 13.0) " 
| } | | 
Milk, evaporated_...........- 15-1602. can. |_-.-- 12. 6} 12.4 24 11. 6} 11, 3) 11. 4)_____ | 10.3} 10.9! 10 of ~o-- 
NS SR nan ns Deel Pound __.._. 40. 2) 58. 5} 56.1! 57.6) 58. 5) 52.4) 55.1) 37.9) 56.2! 55.3. 57.6 | 36.5) 
Oleomargarine (all butter sub- |__..- | Ree 32, 0} 31.4) 31. 3) 30. 6) 29. 8) 29. 6)..__- 27. 7| 26.7) 26.6) HEME l----" 
stitutes). | | 
fae rae ee do. .....| 22.3) 35. 9} 36. 8| 36. 8} 36.0) 38. 6) 39.2) 19. 5| 35.3) 36.8 38.9 | 21.0 
OS EEE RR ae WEY do.__...} 15. 4) 21. 0} 18, 8| 19. 2) 20. 5| 18.4) 18.6) 13.1) 18.0) 15.9 16.2 | 15.3) 
Vegetable lard substitute... |... Re Seat 25. 5} 25. 9) 25.9) 24. 1) 24. 7) 24. 7).____| 25.9) 25.5) 25.5) |-----| 
Eggs, strictly fresh__._.......- Dozen_...... 34. 5) 51. 5) 43.2) 52. 6) 63.9) 48.0) 64.0) 31.0) 48.0) 40.7 46.1) 32.3) 
Eggs, storage. ................}....- a ee Oe | 43. O|_._.. 40. 7) 50. 0}... .. 45. 7).....| 48.1 37 -o---| 
at ~ oaidntinwciin cine ciinie <iichis Pound. _.... 5.4) 9.5) 9.4) 9.4) 9. 9. 0} .¢ 5.6} 9.8] 9.9 9.9 | 60 
ee, EE TEE SF Pica 3.2) 5.9) 5.6) 5.6 5.7) 5.4) 5.3) 29) 5.3) 5.3 5.2 | 29 
oS FST RE Ge HE 26° do......} 2.3) 46 49) 4.9) 5.6 6.2) 6.1) 2.5 4.3) 4.7 43 ty 
MONE OOS... enwnin sss Hen deJ st ee 9.0 - 8.3 9.2) 9.4 0.1 bile | &7 8&5 &4 -- 
oo ee ae aa 8-oz. pkg_.._|..._. 11.3} 9.7) 9.7) 10.1) 9.4) 9.6)..__- | 10.2) 8.9 9.0 Jen a= 
Wheat cereal... _............- apes: pis. lili 25. 8} 25.9; 25.9} 25. 4; 25.0) 25. 0).....| 24.2) 24.7 24.7 
Ry Rae TR &.- eS) Ee 20. 2) 20. 9} 20. 9) 21.0) 20. 3) 20.3).....| 21.0) 20.1 20.1 - 
Pith lid wsrewenintintinhdn dey do......| 10.0) 13.3] 11.9} 11. 6| 10.9| 10.0] 10.4) 8.2| 11.0) 10.2 10.3 10. 
reno hae SO ee. See ee Se 9.1; 9.1) 9.8} 89 9.4) 9.5]... | 7.9) 8&7) 8&7 bole of 
Es cctiathesncittnsnnabtadinatioalen sid do._....| 2.1) 49) 3.4) 3.4) 2.8) 2.5) 25) 1.9) 4.3) 34 31 Le 
css ciisbinish nine wake wanigia’ ideas | | RE 72.7.8 GOH 47:40 44...-. | 5.0) 5.9 5.5 i“ 
SN ii mesial sb J OTE 46 4.0) 38} 40) 25) 22).....| 23) 40 38 
Beans, baked__............... No. 2 can___|_...- 10. 1} 10.1} 10.1) 10. 4) 10.2) 10. 2)____- | 10.6] 10.3) 10.5 
Corn, canned... ..............)..... NOE ATE 15. 6} 15,1) 15.1] 16, 1] 16. 6) 16. 6)____- | 16.4) 15.2, 15.6 
PIO in bnn metas wandeliinndins GBs x « cetiewusa 20. 1; 18.8) 18. 6} 18. 4| 18.0) 17. 7|.-.-- 16. 3) 15, 3) 15,5 
Tomatoes, canned ............|....- ee ae 10. 5| 10. 5| 10. 5} 13. 4} 18. 4) 13.4).....| 11.3) 11.3) 11.2 = 
Sugar, granulated_--.........; Poumd...... 5.4 71) 7.1) 71 67 66 67) 5.3) 7.2) 7.2 71 45 
 aiiinc akin pcb etthannd veil O......| 56.0} 90. 5} 91. 5} 91. 4) 68.7) 69.7) 69.7) 55.0) 74.8) 76.5, 75.9 | 30 
PN co didhetéannwakumcaduiteed sn do. __...| 27.4) 49.4) 46,2) 46.0) 47.9) 44.3] 44.8) 24.4) 48,6) 45.1 45.4 erg 
| as PEE do. .....|-.---| 17.2) 15. 5} 16. 1) 16,7 15. 2) 15. 3)..-.-| 18.4) 17.7, 15.2 
POS onctindirewassnitniishiadael iia OP; eek 14.8) 14.1) 13.9} 14.3) 14. 6) 14.6)____- | 15,0) 14.4 14.0 
Ree © RR AS 37. 3} 36. 5} 38. 5) 36.3) 36. 4) 36.4)... ._/ 32.7) 32.5 30.5 
EERE SERMES sn i Ye: ° RE ES. 56. 2} 55. 8) 54. 2) 52.3) 56. 2) 58, 2).._.- 54. 5) 54, 1) 00.4 




















1 No, 24 can, 
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51 CITIES ON SPECIFIED DATES—Continued FOOD IN 
ne be ———— ¥ ———— . 
Seattle, Wash. | Springfield, Il. | Wash , 
. . | 1 
Article Unit Oct 15— Sept Oct Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. 15 , ntl Ons 
ce > ee 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, >. ee = 1: - 
1913 1926 1927 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1927 1913 | 199 27 | 1927 
| 
_ | —_—__— 
od Cts.| Cts. | Cts.) Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts.) Cis! Cis rm 
Sirloin steak ...........- Pound__.._. | 24.3) 33.2) 34.8) 34.8) 36.4) 37.1) 36.7) 27.4 47.2 49.3 4 
Round steak_.-.....-.--}._._. Ges sw | 20.7; 29.1) 30.7) 30.6) 36.0) 36.5) 36.1) 23.5 40.3 42% 4 
a See do___... | 19.3) 26.6) 28.2) 28.0) 24.1) 24 4) © 24.6) 20.7) 34 9) 34.4 
Chuek roast... <......-2}. 2.2 Ges 4. xl 16.0} 1% 5} 20.4) 20.6) 21.3) 22 5) ~22.9) 17.3) 25.2) 25.9) 9 
} ‘ 
Plate beef_..........-.-.|_.... Oe0.sii | 13.0) 150) 15.4) 15:5) 140) 14.5) 15.2) 12.7 13.8) 14.9 44 
Pork chops.........-..--|...-. 00% ie wk 24.3) 42.6) 40.5) 40.2) 40.5) 35.0) 37.1) 23.5 45.7) 44.9 439 
Bacon, sliced.......-...-}....1 Mes i <i $2. 5} 61.7) 57.3) §7.7| 49.8) 45.8) 45.8) 27.1) 51.6) 43.8 445 
Ham, sliced__.........--|_.... do. ....- 30.0; 64.7) 50.5) 59.3) 58.8) 49.6) 49.6) 30.0 61.6) 57.2 57 
Lamb, leg of. ...-....--2}. 2-2 60 ui | 17.7} 865} 35.8) 35.7) 300 38.8) 40.6) 19.1 40.1) 38> 39, 
RR TO ee Be do._._.- | 24.3) 328) SLI: 31.1) 349) 33.0) 32.5) 22.5, 40.4) 3 
Salmon, canned, red_-..|____. Ai 8.0 Las of 36.6} 35.8) 35.2) 39.0) 36.2) 36.6)... 35.1 0 
Milk, fresh.............. Quart....._- | 9.7; 10:3) 120) 120) 12.5) 144 144) 9.0 15.¢ f 0 
| 
Milk, evaporated. ......} 15-16 02. can_|.._.. 10:7} 10.6) 10:6, 17} 21.6) 11.7/-_-_-| 12.0) 120 119 
Butter. _...... nip id al Pound. _..._| 40.0) 53.2) 53.5) 54.4) 53.3) 51.8) 54.1) 40.3 57.8 5S. 
Oleomargarine (all but- |_____ 6026 wt 31.0} 26.7) 26.4) 30:7) 2B4) 28.7\.____| 31.5) 27.9 27 
ter substitutes). | 
Tea ae ae Meee Gai 56553 22.7; 34.9) 35.2) 35.2) 36.3) 36.2) 38.1) 23.5 38.8 39.9 4 
OO) Sea See ie. 17.1} 24.0} 20.8) 21.2 21.9) 18 6 18. 8) 15.1, 21.2) 18.6 18.8 
Vegetable lard substi- |____. Oe: 2h a es 28.2) 27.4) 27.1) 2R0} 27.5) 27. 400 .-| 25.8) 24.7) 24.2 
tute. 
Eggs, strictly fresh_.....| Dozen_.....- 50.0} 501) 46.4) 54.7) 47.5) 39.8) 47.7) 36.9 62.8 
Eggs, storage..........-.}...__ 66.86 es a 45.0) 45. 8|...._- 38. sl. _.| 48. { 
PG Pe Pound._._.- 5.2 9. 8 9. 7 97} 101} 10.3) 10.3) 5.7 & 8 9.1 
2 ee a a ee ass. us 29 50) 48 47) &9 55 5.5) 3.8 6.4 8 
oe hi ee | SS 3.3 4.9 5.7 5.7; 49) 49 4.9) 2.7 2 
SS EE ae a a eas a 90} 8.5 8 5) 103) 10.1) 10.3)_---- 9.2) 9 
Corr flakes:............. 8oz. pkg____|-.... 11.5) 10.2) 10.8 11.5) 103) 10.2).._..| 10.8) 9 
Wheat cereal__......._.- 28-02. pkg_._|.....| 27.8) 27.5) 27.6} 267) 27.5) 27.5). 24.8) 24.3, 24 
SEC CT Te (OS SORES Se 18,2} 18.1) 182) 19.3) 19.3) 19.0)... 23. 8| 2 
ES a ae: Oe ae ee 7.7| 125) 12.4) 121.8) 122) 10.9) 11.1) 9.4) 12.8) 11.6) 11.4 
OE Se hen) se a Ss a 10.0} 11.5) 11.0) 8&8 9. 5 | tee 8.3} 8.8) 9.0 
DREN. cdindmodoccnciind sn Bad 1.4@ 26. 24 2°29 BO 28 20 42 f 
EAT SORA Re a ae NSS See * 3. 6 4.0 3. 5 4.5 5.8 4. 8) ae . 8 8 
Che i cncciisS ind Meus iBkl 3.8) 44 38 63.7 3.9 aS 4.6 l| 4 
Beans, baked. ........- No. 2 cans___|_...- 12.5} 1.6) 11.8) 10.6!) 10.4) 10,4)____- 10. 3) 1 10.2 
Carty GGG... .....o0dk dL Kd is thou ...-.} 186) 17.3) 17.4) 182): 145) 14. 6)_.--- 15. 5; 14.3) 14 
jj, Le ee ee pS RSE, 2 ETE 20,3} 184) 18.5) 16.9) 16.1] 15.9)..--- 16. 5) 15.0) 1 
Tomatoes, canned......_|__._- a ae 117.6} 116.4) 126.7| 13.8) 13.6) 13.6 ___-- 11.3) 9.8 10.3 
Sugar, granulated._.___. Pouhd. _.... 6.44 °° 7.1) 2.2 7. 7.8) 80 7.8 5.1 68 69 69 
RO ke” CE. eee 50.0| 81.0) 75.7) 76. 82.5) 984.6) 84.6) 57.5) 88.7) 91.2) 92.9 
RES REO, RT ERS See Se ae 28.0| 52.8} 49.2) 49.2) 53.4) 49.7) 49. 9) 28. 8) 49. 2) 41.0) 420 
| Se ame Be heks 2h Ss 15.0} 12.2| 127] 17.0} 16.0) 15.0-....| 181) 16.3 15.7 
a SE O0.th Adit 14.9} 13.9) 13. 15. 9 16.4) 15.0)... | 15.0) 14. 4) 14.2 
a ae ee Dozen.......)....- 213. 5) 212.4) 212.9) 2105) 29.3) 210. 4).__-.) 35.3 32.¢) oo! 
9 OE RRR I BRE BS ae RRS 28H 51.3} 52.6) 62. 4) 57.2) 52.3] 62.0-.--- | 63.9) Go. 2) Oo 2 
1 No. 2% can. 2 Per pound. 


Changes in Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities 


"TABLE 6 shows for 39 cities the percentage of increase or decrease 

in the retail cost of food® in Bctehar, 1927, compared with the 
average cost in the year 1913, in October, 1926, and in September, 
1927. For 12 other cities comparisons are given for the one-yea! 
and thé one-month periods. These cities have been scheduled by 
the bureau at different dates since 1913. These percentage changes are 





8 For list of articles see note 5, p. 173. 
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based on actual retail prices secured each month from retail dealers 
jd on the average family consumption of these articles in each 
til 


city." 


rape 6 


077 


THE 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE RETAIL OOST OF FOOD IN OCTOBER, 
COMPARED WITH THE COST IN SEPTEMBER, 1927, OCTOBER, 1926, AND WITH 
\VERAGE COST IN THE YEAR 1913, BY CITIES 





















































e Percent- " | Percent- 
Percent- pom oe age in- Percent- —— age in- 
agein- | crease, crease, agein- | crease, grcame, 
crease, | October October, crease, | Ootober ctober, 
October, 1927, 1927, : October, 1927, ° 1927, 
City 1927, com. com- City 1927, com- com- 
ae pared _— aw pared — 
pared | ‘with um. 4 rae with te 
Wiis | October -» (ee > | October, | ,,-°! 
1913 .~ ’) tember, | 1913 tember, 
1926 1927 || 1926 1927 
| a 
sieete: 2 ea 61.8 2.4 | 1.7 || Minneapolis. _____- 51.5 2.8 2.9 
Baltimore.....---<2 63. 5 2.3 | K FE OloR. 2.555... a she 5.2 4.3 0.4 
Rirmingham..-.-.- 61. 4 3.3 | 1.3 | a ee 53. 8 0.2 2.3 
ew ERE) ioe 60. 3 0.3 | 1.8 || New Haven__.___-- 58. 6 1.5 2.2 
Bridgeport Reise cas: St SSB 0.8 | 1,9 | New Orleans_....-- | 54. 0 2.0 0.3 
Buffalo. ...--..---- 60. 2 2. 6 | 1.9 i New York_._...... 65. 4 20.8 3.3 
Rothe... a (oeueul het ay 4.5 | S00 ee a 1.3 2.3 
Charleston, 8. C..- 55. 9 3.8 0.1 |} Omaha............- 48.3 6.1 0.9 
Chieago...--.-----. 66. 1 3.2 Oy I ieittiens cobtceieuss La 3.8 0.2 
Cincinnati_....-..- 58. 0 3. 5 1.9 || Philadelphia ---_--- 61.5 1.8 2.4 
baned... ccugaue 55. 5 4.3 0.8 || Pittsburgh......__- | eno 1.3 2.6 
domibns. . . id cb deds Lu. 3. 5 0.5 |} Portland, Me-_-_-.._.'........-. 0.9 1.6 
alles... ce pando gn 55. 2 0. 6 1.1 || Portland, Oreg-_... 41.1 0.3 1.2 
Denver.....-------| 38. 8 3.8 1.9 || Providence... ___- 59. 8 11 1.5 
NE: . aca eeae 63. 4 2.3 0.2 || Richmond.----...-- | 63. 0 4.3 1.2 
Fall River. .......- | 57.7 20.6 2.0 || Rochester__....____ WERE CAtSSE 0.1 3.3 
Houston... ........ eee 5. 0 0.1 | St. louis eg 59. 1 2.8 1.0 
Indianapolis. .....-} 51.9 2.7 SE wie, faa kan sR q 2.2 
lockoorrile Tae Oo 49. 5 8.4 10.1 || Salt Lake City.....| 34. 0 2.4 1.7 
Kansas City, Mo.-.| 50. 9 3.9 3.0 || San Francisco. ..... | 53. 5 1.3 “2 
| 
Little Roek_......- 48. 6 2.2 2.7 PSavannen......... iu 3.5 0.7 
Los Angeles.......- 44.2 2.8 0.9 || Scranton.........-. 62. 0 0.8 2.1 
Louisville. ......... 52.9 2.4 | 21 |) Seattle. ...-.......- 44.1 1.3 0.6 
Manchester. ......- 54. 6 1, 6 | 0.3 || Springfield, Il)_-~..)....--.-.. 2.0 1.4 
Memphis__ -..2.... 46.9 S73 0.5 || Washington, D. C_.) 65. 5 3.3 1.0 
Milwaukee__......- 58. 0 3. 2 |} 1.0 | 
1 Decrease. 2 Increase. 


‘fort has been made by the bureau each month to have all sched- 
ules for each city included in the average prices. For the month of 
October 99 per cent of all the firms supplying retail prices in the 51 
cities sent in @ report promptly. The following-named 35 cities had 
a perfect record; that is, every merchant who is cooperating with 
the bureau sent in his report in time for his prices to be included in 
the city averages: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, Fall River, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Louisville, Manchester, 
Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Mobile, New Haven, New York, 
Oniaha, Peoria, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Oreg., Rich- 
mond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. Paul, Savannah, Scranton, Seattle, 
and Springfield, Ill. 


‘The consumption figures used from January, 1913, to December, 1920, for each article in each city wero 
given in the November, 1918, issue, pp. 94 and 95. The consumption figures which have been used for each 
month beginning with January, 1921, were given in the March, 1921, issue, p. 26. 
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The followmg summary shows the promptness with which jh, 
merchants responded in October, 1927: 


RETAIL PRICE REPORTS RECEIVED FOR OCTOBER, 1927 








Geographic division 
United ———. 


States North South North Sout! 
Atlantic | Atlantic | Central | Centra! 








99. 0 99. 1 97.0 99, 4 98. 0 


Percentage of reports received._._.________- | 
Number of cities in each section from which | 
every report was received 35 ll 3 12 

















Retail Prices of Coal in the United States“ 


HE following table shows the average retail prices of coal on 
January 15 and July 15, 1913, October 15, 1926, and Sep- 
tember 15 and October 15, 1927, for the United States and 

for each of the cities from which retail food prices have been obtained. 
The prices quoted are for coal delivered to consumers, but do not 
include charges for storing the coal in cellar or coal bin where an 
extra handling is necessary. 

In addition to the prices for Pennsylvania anthracite, prices are 
shown for Colorado, Arkansas, and New Mexico anthracite in those 
cities where these coals form any considerable portion of the sales 
for household use. 

The prices shown for bituminous coal are averages of prices of the 
several kinds sold for household use. 

Tante 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUs?- 


HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER 
AND OCTOBER 15, 1927 

















¢ 


City, and kind of coal oil ere ae Rae 
July 15 








Upites States: ~ 
en nsylvania anthracite— 
Stove— 


$15, 56 $15. 38 | 
201, 4 199, 1 | 
verage $15. 31 $14, 03 
Index (1913 = 100) 193, 5 189, 9 
Bitu minous— | 
Average $9. 59 $9. 20 
Index (1913 = 100) K 176, 5 169, 3 


Atlanta, Ga,: $8. 15 $8. 35 | 


Baltimore, Md.: 


Pennsylvania anthracite— 
1 16. 08 1 16. 00 


| 
' , 115. 58 115, 25 | 
Bituminous 7.63 8.18 | 
EST eee age ee 7. 63 7.49 | 


Boston, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 





16. 40 16. 00 | 
16.15 15. 75 











1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


* Prices of coal were prey hing ee semiannually and published in the March and September issues. 
Since July, 1920, these prices have been secured and published monthly. 
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ssypp LA VERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
[Ase Fy USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 185, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER 15 
AND OCTOBER 15, 1927—Continued 



































——— 
1913 1926 1927 
City, and kind of coal 
Jan. 15 | July 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
) | 
. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: . 
* Pennsylvania anthracite— 
StoV@_.- ----------- 2-4 +----- seme we soe n ee ere ae |= --enennnen $15. 00 $14. 50 $15. 00 
Chestnut _-..---- ae ee 15. 00 14. 50 15. 00 
Nee 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
sar 7c han tls SAR eee $6. 75 $6. 54 13. 75 13. 99 13. 99 
( wht! SS Ges ees 6. 99 6. 80 13. 39 13. 59 13. 59 
Rutte, Mont.: } 
ee Bicaminwelas 1. - 2 cdc ab-te~-->~~ dager aypeooeonbaeae oo 11. 08 10. 95 10. 96 
(} rleston, §. C.: | 
’ ~ Bitun NOUS. . .- -.----- - - + ee ewe ew eeenn- 1 6. 75 1 6. 75 11.00 11. 00 11. 00 
nicago Til: 
; Pennsy ivania anthracite— 
Es ATE Viana aS Tt! 8. 00 7. 80 16. 91 16. 9E 16. 94 
rg OS Se ee ee eee 8. 25 8. 05 16. 72 16. 45 16. 45 
Bituminous ---......---------.--------- 4. 97 4. 65 9. 06 9. 32 9. 30 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 
BitumMiNOOs « << - oo ce ode 4a e owns cumen 3. 50 3. 38 8. 50 7. 08 7.10 
Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Tee SS a eee eee 7. 50 7. 25 15. 45 15. 10 15. 17 
Chestnut... ---- i OAs Uae 7. 75 7. 50 15. 05 14. 70 14. 80 
Bitum fees ches eh dee eeeesacadusses 4.14 4.14 9. 99 8, 04 9. 02 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Bituminogs.— ... doc ecfeeccececssee [occcceseuecs 7. 82 7. 21 7.22 
Dallas, Tex.: : 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee a oe oh an nan ccudccena etebdbebyan TU ae OS 15. 67 15. 17 15. 33 
DitG mies ois. concavoscdnanan 8. 25 7. 21 13. 33 12. 71 12. 71 
Denver, Colo.: 
Colorado anthracite— 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed_........... 8. 88 9. 00 16. 00 16. 10 16. 10 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed_-__.........-. 8. 50 8.50} @ 16.50 16. 10 16. 10 
oo STS aes opera 5 25 4 88 10. 79 10. 25 10. 42 
Detroit, Mich.; 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
SG Ol te  cenudhenabababe 8. 00 7. 45 16. 00 16. 00! 6. 00 
Chesnais se ie ed oe eS 8. 25 7. 65 15. 50 15. 50 15. 50 
te eGR SRE Her 5. 20 5. 20 10. 39 9. 38 9. 38 
Fall River, Mass.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
YS oe aye laden Gea 8. 25 7. 43 16. 75 16. 75 16. 75 
Chem seeders i Sa 8. 25 7. 61 16. 25 16, 25 16, 25 
Houston, Tex.: 
OE SRR NSS Se a ave, RA Te Se EA ay are 11. 50 11. 80 12. 10 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 
CO a 2 ae 3. 81 3. 70 7. 65 7. 26 7. 45 
Jacksonville, Fla.: * 
TN | See Aaa Bree 7. 50 | 7. 00 14. 00 13. 00 14. 00 
Kansas City, Mo: | 
Arkansas anthracite— 
pre RR Re hand UGE sie Hite! “Ao NRE ea Rage 14. 50 14. 00 14. 00 
Stowe tele Bib ei lk Fo as dieu BR UE 15. 67 15. 17 15. 33 
EP Sa Seamer aay TERA 4. 39 3. 94 7. 82 7.83 7. 75 
Little Rock, Ark.: 
Arkansas anthracite— 
ee ee Sn ecubsilsocashibeneiiemeselesasiakhsunen 14. 00 13. 30 13. 50 
po EE ee ees 8s Re SEE 6. 00 5. 33 10. 46 10. 15 11. 80 j 
Los Angeles, Calif.: 
pn ORNS Se ledge ee oe eee ae 13. 52 12. 50 15. 69 16. 25 16. 50 
Lonisville, Ky.: 
SS SESE eee eee eee 4, 20 4. 00 7. 33 7. 01 7. 530 
Manchester, N. H.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
pe Be hie Ss ele Oe hs SR RRR ag 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17. 530 17. 50 
eS. SRS Ge Ee, 5 #5 10. 00 8. 50 17. 50 17.25 17,25 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
S| SRE Caan ee DIY PER salem 24,34 24,22 7. 26 8. 30 8. 26 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pennsylvanis anthracite— 
BegwO re a Be Se 8. 00 7. 85 16. 80 16. 65 16. 65 
Chestnut......_- vse storys sel gt eh NA a eit 8. 25 8. 10 16. 65 16. 20 16, 20 
DitwmmiNN eos ain Pog. ks 6. 25 5.71 10. 36 9. 29 9. 47 
1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 2 Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
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Taste 1.—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FGR fiore; 
HOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1926, AND SEPTE \) BER rl 
AND OCTOBER 15, 1927—Continued EN I 





























1913 1926 | 1927 
City, and kind of coal =e a a 
Jan, 15 July 15 Oct, 15 Sept. 15 Oct 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
is SE SA aE Sam: $9. 25 $9. 05 $18. 10 $18.15} G19 yr 
a RR eo A TBE ccna 9. 5 9. 30 17. 95 7.70 | 17 7 

RE A AE SaaFe 5. 89 5.79 11. 34 11. “4 | ll fi 

Mobile, Ala.: = 

SORES A EE OG TPE ae Nee oe 9. 69 9.08 | 9. 99 

Newark, N.J.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | 
OS REY AO. Slate 6. 50 6. 25 14. 00 14. 00 | 14 © 
CRORES a hidines ods dedbotendedile 6. 75 6. 50 13. 50 13. 50 | 13. 5) 

New Haven, Conn.: 
Pennsylvania apthracite— 
ST RRP, ae Na Ee 7. 50 6. 25 15. 35 14. 90 | 15.9 
a re 7. 50 6. 25 15.35 14. 90 | 15. OF 
New Orleans, La.: | 
ae ae ee Wr ee Bey Shee 2 6,06 2 6.06 10. 29 9. 32 | 10, 2 
New York, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eM Te GE Sieger, 7. 07 6. 66 14. 75 14. 33 14, 38 
oo NER Ride SRA aE 8 RE OR 7.14 6. 80 14. 50 14, 04 | 14. 08 

Norfolk, Va.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
RO a Se Ed, dw wcbhonaos 16. 00 15. 00 | 15, 00 
lianas is Sagi a ERR seeciage SURES lina, ERIM blo dn 16. 00 15.00 | 15. 00 
SRS OS I ee OTE, PER, eA SET: 9. 66 8. 80 | 9.07 
Omaha, Nebr.: 
ERE Area RSG: Maleate 6. 63 6. 13 10. 02 10. 02 | 10.52 
Peoria, I1.: 
a dicilh Reckecaieaeadie tiie is gains ethehdh Gad 6. 94 6.94 | 7.13 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

Pa aia ine Teast ee 17.16 1 6. 80 115,79 115. 04 1] 
4 RES S are gat Gos aden 17.38 17,14 115, 54 114. 54 114, 54 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: ; 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 
eS RE a ie ae See: 18.00 17.44 15. 13 15. 00 14. 88 

ES ESLER SOP 33.16 $3.18 5.74 5. 76 | 5. 76 

Portland, Me.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Se MEER EE: Bega: SEE Se REI uct SIRE werkt. 16. 80 16. 74 16. 80 
>) TER, RE eo: ae ARES: ES ee, 16. 80 16, 74 16. 80 
Portland, Oreg.: 
a tin hed 0 a ar ee 9. 79 9. 66 13. 52 13. 64 13, 33 
Providence, R. I.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— 

a ee a 48. 25 7. 50 416. 25 416. 25 16, 25 
EEE OTP CS OE 48. 25 7. 75 416.00 416.00 #16. 00 
Richmond, Va.: e 

Pennsylvania anthracite— - ae 
Sp le TE Rein 8. 00 7.25 16.17 15. 67 15, 00 
Pere id 8. 00 7. 25 16. 17 15. 67 15, 00 

ER ae 5. 50 4. 94 10. 96 9.77 9, 68 

Rochester, N. Y.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— | , 
| kD Niger NE Baris Sire iki! SE emp 14. 60 14. 60 14. 
eS eS Paes) Ra ee eR 14.15 14.15 | 14. 19 

St. Louis, Mo.: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— ton | ¢ 
een SESE tin AR: Biemabie 8. 44 7. 74 16. 95 16. 75 | 16. 90 
ne ee ee 8. 68 7.99 16. 70 16. 30 | 16. 50 

NS i RI Rae Bicivtee- 3. 36 3. 04 6. 42 7. 57 | 7. 4 

St. Paul, Minn.,: 

Pennsylvania anthracite— . 
sa hasteliniaeneniopaldliaanel 9. 20 9. 05 18. 10 18. 15 | a4 
EE SES OOO SO 9. 45 9. 30 17. 95 17. 70 | 11 Of 

NS ESS TES AES Ri tig 6.07 6. 04 11. 63 11. 96 | 11. 

Salt Lake City, Utah: } 

Colorado anthracite— 8 00 
Furnace, 1 and 2 mixed__........-- 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 | <0 
Stove, 3 and 5 mixed. . ............ 11. 00 11. 50 18. 00 18. 00 | 8 34 

NS NES anal simite stip eS 5. 64 5. 46 8. 47 8. 34 if 


1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
? Per 10-barrel lot (1,800 pounds). 
§ Per 25-bushel lot (1,900 pounds). ii oe 
‘The average price of coal delivered in bin is 50 cents higher than here shown. Practically 2!) | 
delivered in bin, 
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23 1—AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF COAL PER TON OF 2,000 POUNDS, FOR HOUSE- 
MOLD USE, ON JANUARY 15 AND JULY 15, 1913, OCTOBER 15, 1926, AND SEPTEMBER 15 
4ND OCTOBER 15, 1927—Continued 


























1913 | a6 | 1927 
City, and kind of coal ot eis | | 
Jan. 15 July 15 Oct. 15 Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
— eee oo > nye 
n Francisco, Calif.: | 
~ New Mexico anthracite— 
Cerillos egg-22--+.- et. Oe. es $17. 00 $17. 00 $25. 50 $25. 50 $25. 50 
Colorado anthracite— 
Cn SILAS: SERPS Rae Meena roe. 17. 00 17. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 
Bituminous. ...--- a 12. 60 12. 00 16. 61 16. 63 16. 63 
Savannah, Ga.: 
DitrimMiINOWE. os. aneiennnenes puininenbeuninel jnere---- eR puldibbwwasaed 5 12.00 511.75 $11.13 
Scranton, Pa.: , 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove__- maT Felsen So ill tac i 4. 25 | 4. 31 11. 00 10. 75 10. 75 
Chem... ccch cowie dicen newe ous 4. 50 | 4. 56 10. 67 10. 50 10. 50 
Seattle, Wash.: 
Beh wenie: SNE Ne 7.63 | 7." 10. 35 9. 76 10. 02 
Springfield, Lii.: | 
Gi NR SE, SE SO AMR Ae CRANE An) Oe, OO SE Ae 4.38 4, 44 4.44 
Washington, D. C.: 
Pennsylvania anthracite— 
Stove__..-. © ASE Ee See | 17. 50 | 17.38 115. 88 115. 51 115. 51 
Ce i iii c den ccccchouen 17. 65 17, 53 115. 53 114,99 114.99 
Bituminous— — | | 
Prepared sizes, low volatile ._....-.}....2-. ..-.|_----- Aadcdnked 111.92 1 Tt. 00 111.08 
Prepared sizes, high volatile. ......)............|.-2...------ 18.75 19.00 19.00 
Run of mine, * vn ae CROCE wake 2 WmRee <a 18.00 17, 88 17.88 





Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
\ll coal sold in Savannah is weighed by the city. A charge of 10 cents per tomor half ton is made, 
This additional charge has been. included in the above price. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in October, 1927 (Revised 


Series) 


SLIGHT continued upward movement of wholesale prices is 
A shown for October by information collected in representative 
markets by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor. The bureau’s revised index number, com- 
puted on prices in the year 1926 as the base and including 550 com- 
modities or price series, stands at 97 for October compared with 96.5 
for the month before, a rise of one-half of 1 per cent. Compared 
with Oetober, 1926, however, with an index number of 99.4, a de- 
crease of nearly 2% per cent is shown. 

Farm products declined somewhat from the September price level, 
due mainly to decreases in corn and cotton. Cattle, eggs, hay, and 
wool on the other hand averaged higher than in the preceding month. 

Foodstuffs rose sharply in price, with increases reported for butter, 
cheese, fresh and cured meats, coffee, and rye flour. Small increases 
tock ieee in the groups of hides and leather products and chemicals 
and drugs. 

Practically no change in the price level is shown for textile prod- 

ucts and house-furnishing goods, while slight decreases are shown for 
fuel and lighting, metals and metal products, building materials, and 
miscellaneous commodities. 
Of the 550 commodities or price series for which comparable infor- 
mation for September and October was collected, increases were 
shown in 165 instances and decreases in 139 instances. In 246 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 
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Comparing prices in October with those of a year ago, as mos. 
ured by changes in the index numbers, it is seen that farm prod- 
ucts and hides and leather products were considerably higher, w-);;j, 
textile products were slightly higher. Decreases are shown for 4\ 
other groups of commodities, ranging from less than 1 per cent jy 
the case of foods and housefurnishing goods, to 8 per cent in the eas 
of building materials, and 17 per cent in the case of fuel and lichtinc 


TREND OF WHOLESALE PRICES. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
COMMODITIES 

[1926 = 100] 








Purchas- 

October, | - 
1926 Se x: 
|; Se tem- ¢ vw» | power O 
Sor October | tho 1926 
dollar in 
{ etober 


Group and subgroup 








| 
in a. on, onsite tinaineu asian te kemipeepiniilcd 97.9 | . 
BENE Ee ATT aE EE: 97.4 102.9 99. 2 mr 19 
LAwemRGU GOR WNIT os i ae cok mete neon 102.2; 104.9 105. 5 7.5 
Geen Saree POCueeee 82 oi 2822 eek teh ' ef | pod 
pt EEA eRe, SS Ry Pe er eee mn, oe ee ee 96. 5 100. 0 100 U | 
6 107. 2 93. 3 ta 
92. 2 100. 0 100. 0 
95. 8 ; 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES BY GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS OF 
; COMM ODITIES—Continued 










































1927 

| ehas- 

Group and subgroup Onteber, she 

Septem- power of 

October the 1926 

dollar in 

October 

| 
| Cents 
Hides and leather products. __.....-.:--..0----- tse -.--ene-e- 101. 0 112. 5 113.0 | 88. 5 
ids Gil Gee eos ee eka dees gdnnp anki Bbncdequensoes 106. 2 128. 4 128. 0 | 78. 1 
Pr SER 8 TE TR: RE OBR Sake ee 99. 2 115. 4 116, 5 85.8 
aahe GaN Me ott ain ao os doce en ecb n cas dunndcsccmeced 99.8 105. 6 105. 6 94.7 
Ober 1] ot INR Gs i odo nn ssp cncdccadneececses 100. 0 104. 9 108. 9 91.8 
Tertile DOME i ehewsnscbehiiiene~+idht~o>bGh-.--- Pare 97.7 98. 5 98, 4 101. 6 
Callie) ME ctinddetdbinecaceccdccccuumckbk’ Re eg 97.3 106. 1 106. 0 94.3 
Gili am SR een CEG eee sicsso Sok tt coe e pd ccoucua oe | 97. 6 86. 6 85. 4 117.1 
Woman Gn we. coe ee: 98. 3 97.3 98. 0 102. 0 
Other GORtIEe gia dc cn didnn dng ecbecus cee et: Ra ER 99. 2 95. 9 95, 7 104. 5 
Fuel and Re i tik on dk dui oss nee bccedeetine sc 101. 3 84. 2 83.8 119.3 
Anthracite RIMES Diet Said ae Sd As ea aire es 98. 4 96. 5 96. 0 104. 2 
SitumbieeD ONE csc chit anckdhsd2. och aeeee a HO 9... | 104.3 102. 4 99. 6 100. 4 
LL SME a a Ba Sats gone 96.3 94. 0 93. 9 106. 5 
I eB eaten cbdancenckobicencenedevenbaces 99. 0 98. 2 REE RRS 
eR CRRRRERRS ” SUR Sige) Seales Sevens ASURCC Aachen 100. 9 66. 4 67.5 148. 1 
Metals Get SEINE, . onc nn gnnnneanebeies«-nentnen ~-« 101. 0 97. 6 97.1 103.0 
eee. Rita oTiedaigma gs ingore pangs he < SIRe Sy 8 99. 9 94.7 94. 0 106. 4 
came ee oe ee see Mite coc 100. 5 90. 7 89. 9 111.2 
A oribeelOGneOIIN Soo ls nnn ne es weer eee nn | 100. 0 99. 3 98. 9 101. 1 
AntOUnebacbesctaest doce nccebddacecccas= 2+ 102. 3 102. 2 102. 2 97.8 
Ci RE og hint nubicheodahndcdhadswante 99. 4 100. 7 100. 7 99.3 
Doli dint WRROT ei h nding ch ciwtdnapbbendd Qtben «pln ddtencd 99. 5 92.1 91. 6 109. 2 
SE ASUNO Rs Se ee ee cis oc Seika <<a dieie own 98. 2 91.0 91.2 109. 6 
DEIG oi. VE tied wa 0 ole habe US cod} iD 4 ~ eek GOR oo 97.7 93. 2 93. 3 107.2 
Seem en MT ale i ela Pale, 5 sae “TN ee et OR 99. 4 96. 5 96. 5 103. 6 
ROR SEERA, ke Gi Sipagiaym sole Stare ieee pai sep . 102. 1 93. 2 91.9 108. 8 
mere Te Bes cat ceemenat 101.1 90. 0 87.0 114.9 
CoGiabr Tretia ites ea eee nts eines - ne 100. 8 92. 3 91.7 109. 1 
Ceri caies WI Cg dn en i cee nne 99. 1 96. 4 97.1 103. 0 
eet A a a relia Saege icas RRS Be SRE SF CN 9.3 101. 4 101.8 98. 2 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. -............-.-..-------.----- 101. 1 86. 7 86. 2 116. 0 
en Gee ed sow wabiitnons 95. 8 92.1 94. 1 106. 3 
entities 5 sire oh a th deseo ~~ 100. 0 91.7 92. 5 108. 1 
Hegse-faraic cs. 3. | 8 5-5 ce so bb eins ~ own ee ~~ 99. 4 98. 6 98. 5 101.5 
Wurm att es os 85. Fk ate im Sided o ~ - main ike ~~ 99. 5 97.6 97.0 103. 1 
PUrmeeetatatie, aes 2. . 240 5 - es ws Bhs <0 aie ~e- 99.3 99. 3 99. 4 100.6 
Mierell antennas. bala s <p ee ~~~ 93. 4 89. 2 88. 3 113.3 
Cotte Ses be eh a Be ck aaa nos 93. 5 117.7 116.7 85. 7 
Paper Gee es ch. o-oo ees -- 6 Se - -  es ~~ 92. 1 92. 4 91.6 109.2 
girs 0 REE Saas TS eed ibe ey SEAR SCT ae ae te Se aN 87.7 69. 2 70.5 141.8 
A wien RS oS is hk 5 eh ten ean 91.4 77.4 74.9 133. 5 
CRD a seks, Skee neh > oo 99.8 100. 2 99.9 100. 1 
Aid GRE Sills 5- vb dab oe sips ~~ 2h nln - 2 b ae ~~) 99. 4 | 96.5 | 97.0 | 103. 1 
' 





1 Data not yet available. 


Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries, 
1923 to September, 1927 


N THE following table the more important index numbers of wholé- 
sale prices in foreign countries and those of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have been brought together in order 

that the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. 

The base periods here shown are those appearing in the sources from 

which the information has been drawn, in most cases being the year 

1913. Only general comparisons can be made from these figures, 

since, in addition to differences in the base periods, there are impor- 

tant differences in the composition of the index numbers themselves. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATEs 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

































































ie Fok | 
Country. --- — Canada | Belgium) Bulgaria i oak oe Finland} France — 
, eo Central 
’ by pes Layo a a Director) Bureau | Statis- | Central | General | Fede; 
Computing | statis- | reau of fates General | of Sta- | tical | Bureau | Statisti-| Statis: 
AZENCY----) “ting Statis- | try and | °f Sta- | tistics Depart-| of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu 
(revised) tics Labor | “stics oF oe Po | ore 
Base period_| 1926 1913 | oe. 1913 | ae 1913 1913 1913 | 1913 
oo . A | a eee | —— 
. | 
Com modi- 
ES 550 1 238 128 38 | 69 118 135 45 400 
GRE SD 
Year and 
month 
tT 100. 6 153. 0 497 2525 ge eR ae eri 419 | 
J SS 98. 1 155. 2 573 2823 | oo yp a 144 488 | 137.3 
1925. 103. 5 160. 3  § eee. 1008 210 147 550 | 141.8 
1926. 100. 0 156. 2 ae bebececS 955 163 142 703 | 134 
1923 | 
January-.-- 102. 2 151.4 434 2657 ng YR fiat i: a 
pare 104.0 156. 9 | 480 2757 BE Suunondnchiaak wean 415 
Saryi...... 98. 6 153. 5 504 2408 ce p RE Cs Loa orgie 7 
October - -- 99. 6 153.1 515 | 2263 og 5 ee Si aiaialie kali ee 
1924 | 
January... --| 99. 8 156. 9 580 | 2711 Sreetuink dt: Bade tt 494 
| ee 97.6 151.1 555 | 2798 | gg eat  sispebileanl A’ 450 
July........-| 95.9} 153.9 $08 |} -- Mert Oe ec... 481 |_._.. 
October. -.-. 98. 6 157.0 555 2988 | og foie eras ets | lie 
1925 
January --. -. 103. 5 165. 5 | 559 | 3275 | 1045 . 5 eee  - 
February - - - 104. 5 164. 7 | 551 | 3309 i ee a et oa 41..... 
March. ...-.- 104. 8 161. 6 ; 546 3272 1034 5 eee ee 514 
~~ wee 102. 4 156. 5 | 538 | 3244 1020 yp SSR a 
SBS 102. 1 158.8 | 537 | 3177 1006 oy Me 6 date 520 
June-. 103. 4 158. 6 552 | 3225 | YOR gg Ss 543 |__... 
ae 104. 6 158.1 | 559 | 3041 | 1009 > p ae ele (|. La 
August....-. 104. 2 158.9 567 2870 993 i eee eee | 
September - - 103. 7 156. 2 | 577 2834 996 Sp ee ea a t...... 
October... .- 103. 6 156.0 | 575 2823 989 dp aah es  _. = 
November..| 104.5} 161.2}  569| 2822 977 hes 605 |__- 
December. -- 103. 4 163. 5 565 2913 977 BES Davao 633 
1926 
January... 103. 6 163. 8 560 2901 966 172 143 634 135. 8 
February --. 102. 1 162. 0 556 2899 950 165 142 636 134. 3 
Mareh...... 100. 4 160. 0 583 2344 938 158 141 632 133. 1 
; i ee 100. 1 160, 2 621 2774 923 157 141 650 132. 7 
ME dekiinstseeane 100. 5 156. 8 692 | 2938 928 158 140 688 132. 3 
tii tnainoikis 100. 5 155. 6 | 761 2342 926 157 141 738 131.9 
} |. Sree 99. 5 155. 9 76 2838 948 158 141 836 123. 1 
August_..... 99. 0 154.0 836 2759 963 162 143 769 134. 0 
Septem ber - - 99. 7 152. 5 859 2723 973 162 143 787 134. 9 
October. _--- 99. 4 151.3 856 2716 972 178 143 751 136. 2 
November - - 98. 4 151.4 865 2739 978 170 143 684 137. 1 
Decem ber... 97.9 150. 5 860 2718 78 158 144 627 137. 1 
1927 
January... 96. 6 150. 6 856 2706 97 157 144 622 135. 9 
February... 95. 9 150. 1 854 2688 975 156 144 632 135. 6 
Maren. ..... 94. 5 148.7 858 2649 976 153 143 641 135. 0 
ADD s ccccil 93. 7 148. 5 846 2592 979 152 143 636 134. 5 
OD cctennonia 93. 7 151. 9 848 2751 9838 152 142 628 137. | 
tj) ee ae en 93. 8 153. 5 851 2823 990 152 144 622 137. 9 
| 94.1 152.0 845 2775 992 152 144 620 | 138.0 
August_..... 95, 2 152.3 850 2745 983 153 147 618 137. 9 
September - - 96. 5 151.0 S87 [Gci. tke 975 153 MS ou... 139. / 
1 236 commodities since April, 1924. 4 July. 
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DEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN 
D CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—-Continued 

































































— i ¥ ” 
Neth- Swit- | United New 
Nor- :. | Swe- : Aus- South , . 
p y..--| efF- Spain zer- | King- - Zea- : Ja China) India 
pers lands | W8Y den | jand dom tralia | jana | Africa su 
Bu- , 
| rf ~ reau o 
Cette a ne oa! am ye eg ar a 
| tra tra 0 ~ (9) ets, 
| Bue | Bu- off ‘ (despot Dr.J.| Board | Cen- | 2°4 | Gen- arte Treas- ieber 
ompuuing | reau | reau 28 aden | EP of sus |,>'2- | sus : ury | Ullice, 
agency - -- raphy | Com- tistics Japan, Bom- 
ae of of and |merce| 'e?2 Trade | and Office! 224 |pPoKvo| De ba 
Sta- | Sta- | Shu Sta- | ‘(re | Sta- YO! part- y 
tistics | tistics tistics tistics vised) tistics ment, 
Shang- 
hai 
pase period_| 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | SUI¥>| 191s | JUly | i913 | 1913 | 1913 | 1913 | July, 
, 
mm oal le 
ties -| 348 174 74 160 71 150 92 180 | 187 56 4117 | 42 
‘ear and | | 
th | 
1923. ee 151 232 172 163 | 179.9 158. 9 170 158 127 199 | 156.4 181 
WM... ceca 156 267 183 162 | 175.7 166. 2 165 165 129 206 | 153.9 182 
1925 2 155 253 188 161 | 162.9 159. 1 162 161 128 202 | 159, 4 163 
192¢ ----| .. 146 198 181 149 | 148.2 148. 1 161 155 123 179 | 164.1 149 
1923 | | 
January----- 157 223 170 163 | 174.7 157.0 |  < aes 131 184 | 152.7 181 
ANGI. coche 156 229 174 168 | 185.9 162. 0  ¥ Soe 126 196 | 157.7 180 
} Babee ae 145 231 170 162 | 179.8 | 156.5 I 124 192 | 155, 4 178 
October... .- 148 235 171 161 | 181.1 158.1 oe Rh spe ag 125 212 | 156, 1 181 
1924 
January....-| 156 251 178 161 | 183.2 | 165.4 yy) SS See 131 211 | 155.8 188 
Andi... ..23. | 154 263 184 161 | 181.4 164.7 ds etme 126 207 | 153.7 184 
) 151 265 182 157 | 173.3 162. 6 BGP bia. 125 195 | 151.5 184 
October... 161 273 186 167 | 169.0 | 170.0 oy fe 133 213 |*152. 8 181 
1995 | 
January.-.-- | 160 79 191 169 | 170.8 | 171.1 163 166 130 214 | 159.9 173 
February..--| 158 281 192 169 | 170.8; 168.9 162 cy ee 210 | 159.2 173 
March. ..... 156 279 193 168 | 169.9 | 166.3 160 |, ane 204 | 160.3 171 
BOTT... angie 151 273 190 163 | 165.9 | 161.9 158 162 130 202 | 159.3 165 
| Ree 151 262 191 162 | 163.0 | 158.6 159 GS 1... aaa 199 | 157.8 164 
June at< 158 260 187 161 | 161.9 | 157.2 162 J 8 eer 200 | 157.3 160 
Jul codne 155 254 188 161 | 160.6 | 156.9 162 161 127 198 | 162.8 158 
August...... 155 249 184 159 | 159.6 | 156.2 162 AE eg uipacere es 200 | 160.3 160 
September . . 155 7 185 157 | 159.4 155.1 162 Sg eaaneee 201 | 160.2 157 
October... _ 154 223 187 154 | 159.2] 153.9 163 162 124 200 | 159.0 158 
November..} 154 220 186 155 | 157.0 | 152.7 165 Be 13k. is 198 | 158.4 160 
December... 155 220 187 156 | 156.7 152. 1 160 GS 104 | 158.1 154 
1926 
January... | 153 214 186 153 | 155.5 151.3 161 159 124 192 | 164.0 154 
February... . 149 211 186 152 | 154.5) 148.8 160 SE Ew dtedes 188 | 163.0 151 
March. ..... 145| 205| 183 | 149/ 150.8) 144.4 | 'age’ ¢ Seeoee 184 | 164. 4 150 
RS) 1443} 199; 179] 150/ 148.4) 143.6 168} 156 120} 181 | 162.8 151 
ne LE 143 197 179 151 | 146.6) 144.9 167 St locteekas 177 | 159.7 151 
June.._....- 144 194 177 150 | 145.1 146. 4 163 2 Saw 177 | 155.8 150 
gt Se Rise 141 192 178 148 | 145.0] 148.7 162 156 122 179 | 156.9 149 
August... _.. 139 193 180 147 | 145.6 | 149.1 162 SIR Dice etna 177 | 160.5 148 
september _ _ 140 193 178 146 | 146.060} 150.9 158 ee ge 176 | 164.2 149 
October. _... 143 198 179 148 | 145.3} 152.1 154 153 127 174 | 171.1 147 
November..| 147] 199} 185 | 14811469] 152.4 ee Balad 171 | 174.4 146 
December... 147 184 186 150 | 148.3 146. 1 155 BO Seeetien « 170 | 172.0 146 
1927 
January... 145 174 184 146 | 146.5 | 143.6 154 151 128 170 | 172.8 146 
February... 146 172 180 146 | 145.4) 142.6 153 OF ced 171 | 172.0 148 
March... 144 167 179 145 | 146.7; 140.6 150 SS 171 | 174.7 146 
April... 143 164 177 143 | 146.5 | 139.8 151 147 126 170 | 173.1 145 
ES 145 162 172 145 | 147.1} 141.1 152 | 4 See 171 | 171.3 146 
June... 149 166 171 146 | 147.2 | 141.8 155 oe eee gta 172 | 169.3 147 
July... 151 165 168 146 | 147.0| 141.1 161 146 120 170 | 171.0 147 
August... __. 149 167 168 146 | 147.2 | 140.9 165 Me Pi 167 | 170.8 148 
September..| 150 | 167 |...-..- 148 | 147.8 | 142.1 990 tescias Aoswcicn ge ae 














' 52 commodities in 1920; 53 commodities from August, 1920, to December, 1921. ‘4 147 items. 
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Relative Importance of Commodities Included in the Revised 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices . 


In each issue of the annual bulletin on wholesale prices published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics there has appeared a statemoy; 
(Appendix B) giving for the last completed year the estimated ya} joc 
of the various commodities included in the weighted index nuim)yors 
together with the ratio of such values to their respective groups and 
to all commodities combined. In the following table there is pro. 
sented information for the 550 commodities included in the revised 
index numbers for the year 1926. It should be understood tha; 
these values and ratios will vary somewhat from year to year. 
depending on price changes and possible changes in the weightine 
factors used. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITIES AS MEASURED BY THEIR ESTIMATED 
WHOLESALE VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926 


[Revised series] 








| Valueexpre “d 

|} @S$ percent 
| Of aggre , 

Estimated | value of— 

Group and commodity value in 
exchange (000 
omitted) | Com- AT] 
| modi- com. 
| ties in modi- 

group 


~ 








All commodities | $44, 582,074 | 100.00 100. % 


9, 413, 212 100. 00 
Ck A ER eee Likcanle "2 ee gas y e> 1,603,106 | 17.04. 
Barley, feeding, per bushel, Chicago 48, 931 | . 52 
Corn, per bushel, Chicago— 
Contract, grades 161, 629 | 
No. 3, mixed 235, 031 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel, Chicago 161, 519 
Rye, No. 2, per bushel, Chicago 37, 366 | 
Wheat, per bushel— 
. No. 2, red winter, Chicago 186, 859 
No. 2, hard, Kansas City 246, 013 
No. 1, northern spring, Minneapo 73, 387 
No. 2, dark northern spring, Minneapolis 221, 127 
No. 1, hard white, Portland, Oreg 90, 258 
No. 2, red winter, St. Louis 140, 986 


(0) Livestock and poultry 3, 199, 079 | 
Cattle, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Calves, good to choice, vealers 188, 220 | 
Cows— 
128, 915 | 
Good to choice 290, 261 | 
Steers— 
Fair to good 195, 982 
Good to choice 426, 242 
Hogs, per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
Fair to choice, heavy butchers 380, 578 | 
Fair to choice, light butchers 1, 212, 512 | 
—— per 100 pounds, Chicago— 
wes, native, all grades, fair to best 16, 791 | 
Lambs, western, fair to good 122, 162 
Wethers, fed, poor to best 10, 423 
Poultry, live fowls, per pound— 
Chicago 103, 930 | 
123, 063 


(c) Other farm prod 4, 611, 027 
Beans, eidaline per mad 45, 118 
Cotton, mi per 

Galveston : 790, 275 
New Orleans 223, 141 
New York 116, 211 
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ocLATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITIES AS MEASURED BY THEIR ESTIMATED 
REL WHOLESALE VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926—Continued 


























Valueexpressed 
as percentage 
of aggregate 
Group and commodity SAG CSR Sos 
exchange (000 
omitted) Com- All 
modi- | com- 
° ties in | modi- 
group ties 
GROUP I.—_FARM PRODUCTS—Continued 
el farm products—Continued. 
fresh, per dozen— 
*  Weste cA N hah ik i ckithAdinnninnnnawnnsocstanewasia $48, 514 0. 52 0.11 
Firsts, C ‘hicago RE ANE EE 0 Cn a ett 115, 501 1. 23 . 26 
Revie SIR Gis a Sad cccadencsccssscocccasctuscede 14, 529 - 15 . 03 
Cari lic tea tn hinan dt ceradacnocaccccsecssesiaine 13, 416 .14 - 08 
Firsts, New iat lini cnseinnctbnananeniebaaheniion 177, 728 1.89 - 40 
Bo rs Sa isesora.n rin nical ninninn emacobintiniiie 46, 949 . 50 oi 
No. 2 OR, ctpunakcticcedadusonsccsecqecneunt 16, 946 «18 - 04 
Fruit— 
Apples, fresh— 
Baldwins, per barrel— 
i slncend 29, 544 31 - 07 
TE RS ERE, RR aE IS AE LE | ARE 45, 544 . 48 10 
Winesaps, medium grade, per box, Portland, Oreg._......-.- 143, 488 1, 52 - 32 
Lemons, choice or fancy, California, per box, Chicago_........_- 40, 616 - 43 . 09 
Oranges, choice, California, per box, Chicago--......2........- ia 205, 047 2.18 - 46 
Hay, per ton— 
Alfalfa, maui 168, 333 1.79 . 38 
a A 5 eee eee 77, 141 82 ait 
Timothy, No. 1, Chicago a ca a A, 85, 094 -90 .19 
Hops, prime to choice, Pacific, per pound, Portland, Oreg---.-....-- 6, 240 .07 -O1 
Milk, fluid, per 100 pounds— 
Ca ac ld aici a sical dciatimipsadensacbsbone onasiblbagealesitimasahahe 333, 930 3. 55 - 75 
pe, REG SE IES Sen eee ne 815, 560 8. 66 1. 83 
Gath PR obS hdc dee dlvde dtd nd dui cowce cca 118, 804 1. 26 -27 
Pennnte, GI ici isch Anne dadiouscocdecuseountwe 25, 495 27 . 06 
Seeds— 
Alfalfa, per 100 pounds, Kansas City__._.........-.--..-.----..- 8, 221 . 09 . 02 
Clover, Si 108 DONG. CORINNBO occ ww reco new cc en ssecsceucuess 16, 354 .17 . 04 
Flaxseed, per bushel, Minneapolis..............--.------......- 95, 712 1.02 . 21 
Timothy, per 100 pounds, Chicago..................---.--.--.-- 3, 991 . 04 . 01 
Tobacco, leaf, average warehouse sales, per 100 pounds, Kentucky - - 121, 353 1.29 -27 
Vegetables, fresh— 
Onions, per 100 pounds, Chicago.....................--.-22.L2- 14, 834 16 - 03 
Potatoes, white, per 100 pounds—- 
I Tek lis a, once no vanenditlluded 95, 790 1. 02 - 21 
Re ed si een demsonpnonaewtildiiiiad abl 142, 235 1, 51 -32 
EET t REE aE CT Ma ets Oem 82, 720 . 88 .19 
a ie REN IER SELES RN IgA DAE eMac 59, 904 - 64 -B 
Potatoes, sweet, per 5% bushel, BI ccs sesscsinienesnciliesititiheigenaci alii 43, 670 - 46 16 
Wool, per pound, Boston— 
Ohio, grease basis— 
aS a  scalubehamouispuniaianepiiaibs 17, 468 .19 . 04 
i i etait nila til 7, 610 . 08 - 02 
aa. st duiiinmimiiiiiciiain 10, 039 ll . 02 
I, Soin hci ns dicsenwawmnoncesstebuhbbn ode 12, 412 -13 - 03 
Territory, seoured— 
nee I i oie ehomen mila iaaial 41, 546 . 44 - 0 
(aa arte NOES SR RE NEG A RDA 37,769} .40 . 08 
Vesienks 
Argentine crossbreds, quarter blood, grease basis............ 35, 987 . 38 - 08 
Australian, Geelong 56 s, scoured baal... he Jere ctdaue 35, 604 . 38 . 08 
Montevideo, one-fourth blood, 50’s, grease basis. ..........-. 24, 554 . 26 . 06 
GROUP Il.—FOODS..............-.......... 12, 627,157 | 100, 00 22, 38 
) Butter, CUOUni iN go cos enn. nn nneennnnnnecbidsedidse~ 2,389,150 | 18,92 2. 51 
Butter, creamery, per pound— 
Boston— 
Rh ctihd ontininsie ann indinieh br okie hii ben peaibises Ea. HE 19, 395 15 04 
(ROR SGI aR ARE MR Se RT te eT me NTT 65, 161 . 52 15 
INN ins cis). dh atin nid «iol nmennninciiaicnninns Balboa Udikee oD 8, 642 - 07 - 02 
Chicago— 
eh Bit Ss in nn nnan cheno amend tS sat 51, 726 41 .12 
ca a st eee in mes MAES Shah lh 174, 920 1, 38 - 39 
hin ienetngiabenonecanigspesekactckeipeianesl 23, 523 .19 - 05 
Cimupbuames SOR OIGNNGLE iio: Ba ns ne SSCS 23, 503 .19 - 05 


72923 °—27——_14 | 1385] 
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WHOLESALE VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926—Continned ‘MATED 
\ AL LUe DIesge 
i femen "4 
Estimated le of 
Group-and commodity value in 
exchange (000 
omitted) | ( 
*. ie — 
grouy ma 
a } taht 
GROUP IlL.—FOODS— Continued 
(a) Butter, cheese, and milk—Continued. 
New Orleans— 
aney. iL... ui eliennnsaian caananeentennasinanansienatendennidiinenalcimdsaniagtint $8, 226 0.07 ( 
EY RE eA TARR RARE, FE hrs 18, 487 | IF 

New York— 

NE ESS SE ae eae EN ae ee re 54, 838 43 
ee SEE: CES er ae ee Ae RO eR OE OR BE AE 181, 627 1. 44 
ETNA S St SESE a eee ean wk. ae ee, Vie 9 Be 23, 986 .19 

Philadelphia— 

SES GSA § ET. EE Sc a, Coe Ne 16, 242 | 13 
RSE EI (ROR SEN Net 55, 396 | 14 
ne Pee ere oak adkewonk aiacamnnnete 7, 264 06 

Ot. Lowigsestta........... NE Re I Ne oa ES, RN ar 50, 733 | 40 

San Francisco— 

PNR EBL. <n ccheenen ene Jb. BUT. h00. FH 8, 790 | 07 
eS ee wh Pa BR 19, 671 | 15 
Cheese, whole milk, per pound— 

TUE: eR Ge ee reek. Sk. wc wc ccaubaienndt * 86, 258 | 8 

I Io ss etesmeilemnaergseinedenisiashsiamedeiasndalilan 32, 493 % 

EE, ASR emne rm OS 8, 8, 316 06 
Milk, condensed, per case, New York... ...-.-.-...-..--.--- 222 -le 57, 641 . 46 
Milk, evaporated, per case, New York..__......__._-.-- 222-2212. ee 124, 018 98 
EN i Sbiedid ncdpcubhibiciets AbGullarcwenenddnepuckocescaaelonie 1, 268,294 | 10. 04 

Oe i eI a  erslaniianiiannne 4,149,125 | 32,86 9, 
Beef, fresh careass, steers, per pound— 
os sh Acegnbilibidnibale eee 380, 068 3.01 | 

PO Bh hs k ounce dedethad bbe dk duces sncnctassoeks Stes. 790, 226 6. 26 | 1, 
Beef, cured, family, per barrel (200 pounds)— 

BET FE Alo cnocciumiibtndntionemniniageweacssrneeecivd 9, 537 08 
Lemb; fresher mound, Chicsge.............c.s0scs csi eS: 102, 912 . 82 
Mutton, fresh, dressed, per pound, New York.............---- ey 28, 324 22 . 
Pork, cured— 

DOOM OE DONG, COMROED 6 osiiiirrccticcnnded JcccsvishiJevachi- 189, 649 1. 50 

Bs, petmounds Ciena ov onc... cc nccnccc cscs RHA 191, 958 1. 52 

Mess, per barrel (200 pounds), New York___.......-..22-.222..- 220, 114 1.74 

Sides, clear, per pound, Chicago_......................2..22--2: 117, 916 94 

Sides, rough, per pound, Chicago._...................2.--2cece- 116, 623 . 92 
Pork, fresh, dressed hogs, per pound, Chicago... ...............-.-.- 1, 598, 733 | 12. 6¢ 
Poultry, per pound, dressed— 

OID on ee ss on che duddsccclooe enh URN €8, 560 . 4 

Rt a 159, 069 1, 26 
Veal, fresh, good, per pound, Chicago.......................-.---..- 175, 436 1. 39 

LEPESANT OTT TR LT 6, 088, 882 | 48.22 10, 
NS SEE TS SLL OS TO EE 45, 118 3t 
Bre: te — (per pound before baking)— 
a ie ih atin 222, 083 1.76 

c rmeoe x ach RS ssl epintidcnibininenb beni Wiewewabibd sl aeee Ube 20 31, 590 . 25 

ESE SSR Oe OOO ee TRI TE Re 30, 383 . 24 

I a 433, 675 3. 43 

ets TINE o.oo sin nnticne nen tsb OR Lm Tat a 43, 349 . 34 
Cocoa beans, Arriba, per pound, New York -...............---.--- 70, 588 56 
Coffee, Brazilian grades, per pound, New York— 

SRR ERPS Sx TR ere trees eee ee eee 62, 405 49 

Ls EAS ere. te Games See 229,390; 1.8: 
Copra, South Sea, per pound, New York.__......................-- 19, 104 1b 
Cc in ane pesmmend,, Mail TOE oo. occ cesses seeders se 161,900} 1.28 
NS a a a eg eh ee ee 433,673 | 3.44 
Fish — 

Cod, pickled, cured, per 100 peunde, mionetten, MeGB oc cese cue 4, 166 . 03 

Herring, pickled, per pound, New York--............-.-.-.-.-- 6,802; .05 

Mackerel, salt, per pound, New Y ah. btiserecsssatGtinbniadte 1, 509 0) ° 

Salmon, canned, Alaska, red, per dozen cans, factory . ..-.------ 82, 805 . 66 

Salmon, smoked, Alaska, per pound, New York_....--....----- 2,568; «02 
Flour, rye, white, per barrel, laatepetio p alssiachndiaaaneiinia 8o9) «0 

1 Included in Farm products. ? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
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ly Valueexpressed 
| as percentage 
| of aggregate 
Estimated | value of— 
Group and commicdity value in Bore Fis 3! 
exchange (000 | 
omitted) Com- All 
modi- | com- 
ties in | modi- 
group ties 
| 
GROUP Il.—_FOODS— Continued 
». Other foods— Continued. 
"Flour, wheat, per barrel— 
Standard patents, hard winter, Buffalo...................-.-.-- $74, 581 0. 59 0.17 
First clears, hard winter, TE DERN 23, 957 .19 . 05 
Short patents, TS | ee 204, 132 1. 62 . 46 
traightes eee eNO OIG - 2... cn cemonccncenvacnaasesesul 61, 409 .49 .14 

Standard patents, Minneapolis... .._.............-------------- 305, 181 2. 42 . 68 

i] Second: PORN MEMNIIONES ccc cece nnnccbeaule- 98, 372 . 7 . 22 
Patents, Portland, Oreg....................- PS RE INE a 64, 869 51 15 
o Short patents, soft SRO, th. LAUIS.. . cnenevovenceserextiiedued 41, 672 . 33 . 09 

Straights, soft winter, St. Re aati sti 12, 609 . 10 . 03 
Standard patents, soft RT SR Ee aE 42, 759 . 34 .10 
Fruit, canned, per case, New York— 

+ Peg iat mina nnn koa oncncecadsbstblins der wes 34, 254 .27 . 08 
| Pine apples, SA RT er PRET ean ee 31, 442 - 25 - 07 
- ‘ruit, dried, per pound, New York— 

Apple 6, SE ins « — anctibtied + duud crgsseacens cebacap lai 2, 401 . 02 . 01 
Currants, a sd an ln 1, 470 . 01 (2) 
ye 5” SR RUSTE “SES EY aN Ns 25, 321 . 20 . 06 
Baten, I Mi enitin vets nce Cobnddadaeehw@oninee asian 42, 528 . 34 .10 
Fruit, fresh— 
ADDN NS oipetnnvanisehsdantedantidgiinhadintineaihe neta 218, 576 1. 73 (') 
Bananas, Jamaicas, per bunch, New York_-..................-- 119, 974 . 95 ; 
LLCO ahi MORN dink SEM dll bh ndeaonnncicennencuansarsconen 40, 616 . 32 <1) 

, COI nen 205, 047 1. 62 (}) 
Glucose, 42° mixing, per 100 pounds, New York - ..........-....---- 39, 708 31 . 09 
Hominy grits, white, per 100 pounds, mili _-................-...---- 4, 616 . 04 . 01 
Lard, prime, contract, per pound, New York...............-...-.-- 269, 128 2.13 . 60 
Meal, corn, per 100 pounds— 

Wy en ee a i... . nn nnniannonctninbioepiiian 16, 078 .13 . 03 
Velo IIE, Fb ois. . o cnn ccvgnmanconnccesesvesce 27, 484 . 22 . 06 
Molasses, New Orleans, fancy, per gallon, New York_........-.-.-- 22, 203 .18 . 05 
Oatmeal, in 90-pound sacks, per 100 pounds, New York - - -.--..---- 28, 075 . 22 . 06 
Oleomargarine, standard, uncolored, per pound, Chicago. .......--- 52, 209 -41 .12 
Oleo oil, extra, per pound, RRR SAS SR TR 18, 314 -15 . 04 
Pepper, black, per pound, New y po Ee i a dina iciciaeah aaa anita 7, 778 . 06 . 02 
( Rice, head, clean, per pound, New Orlean: 
TS EEE RAED ATE LL ATOM OE 52, 721 - 42 mS 
Honduras, a. is memes wien ensesmliene ta untae 15, 684 -12 . 03 
Salt, Chicago— 
American, medium, per barrel (280 ens. SESE 56, 420 - 45 .13 
( iranulated, Sa ka a heer eneesiaiciieainelll 27, 026 -21 . 06 
Su~--, per pound, New York— 
a ns cm eawainue ue mnendusalion 630, 514 4.99 1.41 
nn. ..caenaenenwoevewunninie 449, 653 3. 56 1.01 
Tallow, edible, per pound, Chicago................-......--.......- 4, 923 . 04 . 01 
Tea, Formosa, fine, per pound, New York..........--....-.....-.-- 35, 320 . 28 . 08 
Vegetables, canned, per dozen— 
String beans, SSE TS RTT eras 12, 301 .10 . 03 
Ce a. sepncdewenioundenseeilin combed 30, 351 . 24 .07 
a hamunpamninaetets 44, 923 - 36 - 10 
pS TEE a merce Papemarer ones 48, 056 . 38 ll 
Vegetables, fresh— 
QuMMEE Miwitcrieh so lyk, iki bob, senccceewceouGiiucll 14, 834 -12 (!) 
Dn cin chinainwonstinmiencnnbalibektaniba 424, 319 3. 36 (1) 
Vegetable oils— 
Coconut, crude, per pound, New York ...........-...-------.-- 45, 075 . 36 -10 
Corn, crude, OP TGC INO ROME S 6 a nndecowcconccdcsuescevens 13, 347 -ll . 03 
C ottonseed, refined, per pound, New York_-.................-- 117, 799 . 8 . 26 
Olive, per gallon, La 20, 176 - 16 . 05 
Peanut, crude, per siend, TR si nisicinnnintecemenaenbbdinit Midete 1, 490 01 (?) 
Soya bean, eon tae und, New York.......-.---.-.--....-- 2, 739 . 02 01 
Vinegar, cider, per oe SE WN a dies aid chendenaeceynderenel 14, 391 il . 03 
' Included in Farm products. ? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
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GROUP IIL—HIDES AND LEATHER PRODUCTS. ___-_. | $1,617,944 | 100. 09 
ee a i oo. knuncackesosenudbubeenwulll 343,845 | 21,25 
Hides, per pound, Chicago - 
III... sui deintieststesiensvenmner etwerietointh dedpiniacnatstti ey a ce ah eae 42, 789 2. 64 
Packers’— 
Pe ey. FF. 62, 210 3. 84 
Pe, I ee. seem edinebinecekee anche 59,195 | 3. 6¢ 
Skins, per pound— 
ar, eee Ty: Ce nn wc nnwnsccencauanadcloae 24, 028 1. 49 
Goat, Brazil, first selection, New Yor) .................-----.-- 61,270 | 3.79 
Tn 9 Ao. ae: 1S PER 10, 753 | 6 
Sheep, packer’s, per pelt, Chicago... ...._. ORE E 7S BR a 83,600 | 5.17 
EE SR ee SE ee OR ee 369, 739 | 22.85 
Chrome calf, B grade, per square foot, Boston_._.............------ 77,369 | 4.78 
Glazed kid, top grade, per square foot, Boston.............-.-.----- 124,571 | 7.70 
Harness, California oak, per pound, general market__..........----- 10, 057 | 62 
Side, black, chrome, tanned, B grade, per square foot, Boston -- . -.-. 53,979 | 3.34 
Sole, oak, per pound, Boston— 
ERS Se openers yy elem e 25,558 | 1.58 
Scoured backs. ....... J epntietivcenkesiiel 31, 707 1. 96 
Sole, union backs, steers, per pound, 5 | OR SAREE | 46, 498 2. 87 
(c) Boots amd sheen, factory ......................220-0 2c 785,328 | 48. 54 
Children’s, per pair— 
Child’ s, Sb PEE Ser ere Te a. ee 8, 465 .52 
nanese pe maeen, calf, binoher.. .........610 SoS 23, 420 1. 45 
nn ee TEODOR GO TSB S| 24,931 | 1.54 
Y ouths’, — a SS aes Cae ee 35,208 | 2.18 
Men’s, per pair— 
Blac SL ES Sayer me Oe WNT 31,826 | 1.97 
plack, calf, bimcher. -..................- _nacieppncatijiimhhinalaled 72,397 | 4.47 
Black, dress, weit, side leather... 5. luc tReet less 379 cs 20,678 | 1.28 
Black, vici kid - sucha tpinttnititicmswisnndto. CLO ASG Ie 67,872 | 4.19 
Cc hocolate, elk, blucher........_.....___  olaitiaieel tol Are eee ait 19, 492 1. 20 
Dress, medium OS” TE a eerie mn Se Oe 21, 654 1.34 
SS SE ESE ee a Ae oe 29, 734 1, 84 
Mahogany, chrome, bal----_---- onwcsunacnnd abs tebe 23, 270 1. 44 
ES LE ET CRO T Ra | 11 31, 826 1. 97 
em, Green wee Oia Sentient eee tilsadd 21, 813 1. 35 
Work, medium grade 2 SEER SARL Be laa 23, 190 1.43 
Women’s, per pair— 
EEA EAT a ATE PRI CEN 57, 682 3. 57 
Black, kid, McKay sewed _-_------ ES SINE EM A aS 50, 976 3. 15 
REESE A ESE TS SERRE aT IEE. RS A SD ERS 70, 798 4. 38 
Ii cealtten esieeilldeiuadedigaeiiiaapecidaiiel 40, 356 2. 49 
SSS RENIN rE ea pemmanen SE Tt 58, 764 3. 63 
Patent leather pump-.---_............-.-- oe RET 50, 976 3.15 
I aii ceisiesiecveiinissensisencsiinacinnisi aside inl 119, 032 7. 36 
Gloves, per dozen pairs, factory— 
RRR ERE AE ee See ere eS) Fea 29, 407 1, 82 
EES ST SEC REET GRE eattareae ana ae Roe PSR ES, 9,179 57 
Harness (composite price), per set. EE ee NG te eco re aah Es eta Sd ON 35, 755 2. 21 
Suiteases (composite price), each........--_-___-»______--_--- 24, 500 1.51 
Traveling bags (composite price), each......................-.---... 20, 191 1. 26 
GROUP IV.—TEXTILE PRODUCTS.__-_____----.-..-- | 3, 817, 298 | 100, 06 
EE Se See ene vit ae CC sgmer iT ya 1, 523,849 | 39.92 
Blankets, colored, per pair, Boston -_-......._-_----------_-_._._.-- 24, 889 . 65 
Denims, Mass., 28-inch, per yard, mill_.....-_.......-----.--....... 45, 785 1. 20 
Drillings, brown, per yard, mill— } 
SS ES SEE nee +) ee 23, 310 -61 
TN ila a ie Site ies. Ae buen baad dnc web oweanpemntiil 22, 497 . 59 
Duck, per yard, mill— J 
nN Dist a eh Sh Si nuendo tewecedudiend 29, 674 the 
a Se ea ESP IRIE 8 TMS: | 12, 393 32 
Flanne!, per yard, mill— 
Ne at a me Oe nal 22, 719 - 60 
Unbleached. 33-inch . ...........-.-..-------- ecsugcentsratibhons® 31,742 »83 
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GROUP IV.—TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 


«@) Cotton goods—Continued. 


Gingham, per yard, mill— 
\ moskeag, 27-inch 
Se ei eeliteibiitigandcccncaaon cnbaccnpvensddbonumedigt 

Hosiery, per dozen pairs, mill— 

i tine scvsc..~wecheduduosssoeutnenabie 
Dy nk. ons  tlddetnbosstseeseeunetes 

Muslin, bleached, per yard, mill— 
Pe ts nanmbcenmined 
LORE eee dednulitedteemnedinsgdavdsdqebewccsodeucesateueatnge 
Ret Neb etn vcunctdietehingbnibsneddaccsveanaat 
Nainsook, Wamsutta 

Percale, Scouts, 38-inch, per yard, mill 

Print cloth, per yard, mill— 

EE nan dderaiunennwaevenampeded the isdehobdJtea eet 
SR cin enmtinadwoncdtiminw dt es ede de Teena 

Sheeting, bleached, per yard, mill— 

SOG SE oo 3k inwhtneeme wus pownptbighs felt deeb lem Jaek 
SG, VEIT cae + entire aeenepllhhn tue habbbUal Juba hh be ue 

Sheeting, brown, per yard, mill— 

Indian Head, 36-inch 
PS RRM A Geet CR a gi alien Sea 
SATE 68 3 << renter eee bd Sede bbbeae Sdseeacheeete 

Thread, 6-cord, 100 yards, pet spool, mill 

Ticking, Amoskeag, 32-inch, 

Underwear, mill— 

Men’s shirts and drawers, per dozen garments 
Women’s union suits, per dozen 
Yarn, per pound, mill— 
Carded, white, northern, 10/1 conmes._..........-.....-..--...-.- 
Carded, Wmie erthern, 22/1 Comes... cecceee eee ewes 
Carded, single warp, 40/1’s, southern spinning 
Twisted, 20/2’s, carded, weaving 
Twisted, 40/2’s, carded, weaving 


mer Wer, We <i Tis esses. AK 


Rayon, per pound, New York— 
150 A denier 
150 B denier 
300 A denier 
I i ea ewiionnenniwiiis 
Silk, raw, per pound, New York— 
China, steam filature, third category 
China, double extra, A crack 
Japan, double extra, cracks 
Fa an i on ene wae 
Silk, spun, per pound, New York— 
Domestic, 60/1 
a a al renderw ed aaebiieta 
Imported, 200/2, first quality. 
Hosiery, per dozen, pairs, mill— 
Rf Sr ESSIEN PE Soe oe eMC TREES 
Women’s artificial silk 


ee et | 


Blankets, all wool, 4 to 5 pounds, per pound, mill 
Flannel, No. 6400, 54-inch, per yard, mill 
Overcoating, per yard, mill— 
Heavy 
i, LR STRIP E SErice 
Suiting, per yard, mill— 
nt 8 fy i ene + of et eae eS $52. F555. JI Sed 
CO Se PON noo. coco een c coco cwnccnseecs 
Uniform serge, fine grade, 12-ounce.................-.-.-------.. 
Uniform serge, medium grade, 12-ounce 
Unfinished worsted, 18-ounce....---..............--.-...-.--..- 
Trousering, 2,900 range, cotton warp, 1l-ounce, per yard, mill 
nderwear, men’s, mill— 
Shirts and drawers, per dozen garments 
Union suits, per dozen 


$25, 060 
34, 109 


* 36, 299 
73, 731 


14, 481 
13, 069 
12, 384 
19, 742 
45, 608 


17, 908 
77, 911 


69, 391 
190, 021 


34, 031 
34, 059 
25, 808 
211, 975 
10, 420 


35, 770 
72, 808 


34, 288 
37, 928 
71, 736 
45, 689 
66, 614 


684, 210 
21, 871 
20, 453 
19, 373 
18, 223 
51, 586 
12, 610 

196, 466 
67, 123 

’ 8, 184 
10, 404 
7, 751 
185, 214 
20, 283 
44, 669 
1, 105, 911 
9, 989 
2) 866 
98, 925 
147, 710 
82, 771 
47, 002 
59, 667 
43, 305 


43, 462 
39, 324 


21, 300 





29, 529 


Com- 
modi- 
ties in 
group 


1.17 


coe 
SS #88 


errers FP 
— 
~ 


3 Skase 





. 
-] 
~i 
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All 
com- 
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| ties 


0. 06 
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GROUP IV.—TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
(c) Woolen and worsted goods—Continued. 
Women’s dress goods, per yard, mill— 
SEE RNS SS Dy «Me Noa ETS $51,167 | 1.34 
ELE Se NE aE Bie 2 ES LEME 63,218 |. 1.66 
Pe TS Es SII inn pene cc ccncncccceccedcons acti 31,463 | 8 
French serge, SO soca ocinncnccivanscunseosasdttecdsidesthen 33,639 | 88 
SS TE ALE: SAS EE 19, 673 | 52 
Sicilian cloth, 54-inch_..............-- SS a 22, 671 | 9 
Yarns, per pound, mill— 
2/32’s, Crossbred stock, white.._...._..._____- EEE EOS I SEL 68,701 | 1.80 
nn n,n en encn mein caennaieninentalanionanell 88, 717 2. 32 
RE I CAL ree Hoe ee atammeeerr tr 100, 812 2. 64 
(d) Other textile products.... .....................-.-...--- seilahcaruarich awed 503,328 13,19 
Binder twine, standard, per bale (50 lbs.) mill_-.........-...-....-- 326, 421 8. 55 
Burlap, 1044-ounce, 40 inches, per yard, mill_.___- - SBR, FO BE NE 80, 625 2.11 
Hemp, manila, per pound, New York _...............------.-..--.- 23,566) .75 
Jute, raw, medium grades, per pound, New York..............----- 13, 031 34 
Linen shoe thread, 10’s, Barbour, per pound, New York___..-..----- 6, 694 18 
Rope, pure Manila, %-inch and larger, per pound, New York-._.---- 24, 285 | 64 
Sisal; Mexicam, per pound, New Xork.........«.................-.--- 23, 706 62 
GROUP V.—FUEL AND LIGHTING.__._____-_-_---- 7, 163, 607 | 100. 00 
(a) Anthracite coal, per gross ton (composite price) -.---- Ae Sil ie 888,141 | 12. 40 | 
Canes, DEIR cae Dee... cmon cnesdconenestoeupeduanace 439,611 | 6.14 
I Be Th ME oi sas. nn cemendansncananaddtltine, stan bs) aes 174,591 | 2.44 
FP ik NG i ee ian adn cnncannnannnnannneesanal tie 273,939 | 3.82 
(>) Bituminous coal, per net ton (composite price) _---.-......---.-.-- 2,157,740 | 30.12 
pS ee ne or 1, 070,398 | 14.94 
Premeeee seeds Ci B.D.. CGR. aan ckkncnnnnnnn Side Col 832,611 | 11.62 
See Ge CIE onc cenninnnndndnnnannnnnnnhiichndsblbaadha 254,731 | 3.56 
| 
(c) Coke, per net ton _-___- ca iti iatiustethecniinenewinmpibinmicnh ecu aaaal 407,722 | 5.69 
Beehi ve— 
OT NN OR... ons nn nn ne coe nnnssennnsessehetuubied 11,216 | .16 
i a ces cance ents dviacenipslsipoticcncnliipai 46, 980 . 66 
By-product— 
EE ESET SLES AAAS See Sa 53, 263 74 
EET LLL EOE LA ROO TOA 296,263 | 4.13 
(d) Manufactured gas, per 1,000 cubic feet (composite price) _...._._- $68,717 | 5.15 
| 
EES RE OER eS 3,341,287 | 46. 64 
Petroleum, crude, per barrel, wells— 
EET Sea LS ee 327,633 | 4.57 
I unhinged 886,345 | 12.37 
EE SEE AT AES TERE Has PONS 142, 011 1. 98 
Fuel oil, refinery— 
SE MOE DUO winincdudscenensenaccccocscnsasiovessteunus 272, 211 3. 80 
ali indent llbeialh lice 339, 622 4.74 
Gasoline, per gallon, refinery — 
ee ken alll iG sn allbiels 229, 487 3. 20 
I ee a a oo ould cibenioe SMS aE: 178, 060 2. 49 
EET SE a 396, 636 5. 54 
BUOY Gl TUES Sec occa ie kU ese. Sa Sa se , 3. 50 
IND i ce nthitcnnemnnatinaimammattbibabi we bettie 85, 079 1,19 
Kerosene, refined, per gallon— A 
IRE EE eA EL A OER ee TM 105, 561 1, 47 
NTS CFS vo 8 TEN OnE CEP SOE ED 127, 953 1, 79 | 
GROUP VL.—METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS...._.- 5, 832, 921 | 100, 00 | 
(a) irom and sted... “FEEL Meee — pS 2,128,331 | 36.49 | 
ron ore, Mesabi, per gross ton, lower lake ports— 
Bessemer... ... « in SS REPRE I> ITAL A «si jcitnipuintitanian iin iin 112,644; 1.93 | 
Sie Dee si ss 5) RY, SU. cS waste 181, 335 8. 11 | 
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uo 
GROUP VL—METAL AND METAL PRODUCTS—Continued 
) fron and steel—Continued. 
’  Pigiron, per gross ton— 
DOG, dis Chitin inentinninhous $+ <-> <meinin at rnween nad dpe $41, 826 
eT nn odumbonasecnncuenst 12, 684 
Foundry No..2, northern, Pittsburgh--...............-.......- 54, 776 
Foundry No. 2, southern, Birmingham ----................---.- 56, 206 
cee eo edeen 29, 586 
Sol iran nett tt av iey noes cLeecxe 3, 985 
Bar iron, per pound— 
Bert een ee euwkckdstdndsoen 10, 298 
C OURS FOU no oe eoincuddwaceucscdsccc’acccdacn 10, 508 
Bars, concrete reinforcing, 34-inch and larger, per 100 pounds, mill- - 28, 220 
Nails, wire, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh......................-...-.- 45, 551 
Pipe, cast-iron, 6-inch, per net ton, New York---....-.-.---.....---- 99, 908 
Pipe, black steel, per 100 feet, Pittsburgh--...................-...-- 76, 980 
Skelp, grooved, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh---_..._-......-.....-.--- 22, 697 
Steel billets, open-hearth, per gross ton, Pittsburgh-_..........._.-- 171, 465 
Steel merchant bars, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.................._- 214, 957 
Steel plates, tank, per pound, Pittsburgh--_-.......................-- 167, 611 
Steel rails, open-hearth, per gross ton, mill__....-.............--.--- 120, 486 
Stee] aCram ween Gees SOM, COMOMEO Soe cee 21, 219 
Steel sheets, No. 27, box annealed, per pound, mil]__............--..- 185, 592 
Steel, structural, per 100 pounds, mill_..-.....-....._.....-.--.----- 148, 868 
Terne plate, No. 8, I. C., package, per 200 pounds, mill_____.._...--. } 12, 285 
Tinplate, domestic, standard, coke, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh ----- 182, 589 
Wire, fence— 
Barbed, galvanized, per 100 pounds, mill.................---.-- 17, 265 
Galvanized, No. 9, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh............_-._-- 14, 514 
Plain, annealed, per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh.................--- 43, 235 
Woven, per 100 rods, Pittsburgh_-..................--..-.------ 41, 041 
@) Nomfenr Gas seit iiaiitd ig oo oe os on oo nop oo - -- Sle hhaa 935, 332 
Aluminum, per pound, New York.......-......-----.-.+--.-----.-- 62, 956 
Antimony ieee eine, SNOW Oi. - 25 ke db eeepeane sons 3, 397 
Brace Ses MUR iriein 5c ~~ noc - n+ +o 2c cnshioeandin 65, 147 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, per pound, refinery. .-..............----.. 304, 473 
Copper, sheet, hot rolled, per pound, New York-_-.........-..-...-. 32, 213 
Copper? wirey-metm per pound, mill... 2... se 75, 390 
Lead, pig, desilverized, per pound, New York-.-.-.............-.--- 119, 199 
Lead pipe, per 100 pounds, New York .....................--.-.-.-.- 10, 234 
Nickel, ingot, per-pound, Néw York_....................-...--. 22. 11, 218 
Quicksii velar meme, NOW VOPR... 2, 564 
Silver, bar, fine, per ounce, New York .................-.---.---.... 43, 542 
Tin, Dig, Sthamem er pound, NewW YoOrk.....2 2222 ons eceweweces 111, 491 
Zinc, sheet, per 100 pounds, La iSa'le, IN. ...-. 2 13, 449 
Zine; Tey Geen OmmNG, INOW. © OTR. .- oo. esc... 80, 059 
() Agricultural implements, factory __........................-.-.--- 93, 652 
LR nn os el ee eee ene 5, 486 
Cultivate, Sees os osdtcca et CARL RA ES 5, 786 
Dell SEE £250.55 CE LUy. Sub lida ddsilndetbbaccasceennaan 2, 567 
Engine, $-horsepowWer, each . .. 2... 2.2 .ces0. 22. cece. eee 9, 196 
Harrow, each— 
Ns os aa wcksineibitinehWbikhheheneksuneseeste vas 3, 260 
Sy coc ccndantesenewsnnnseisabsages sudeecenneeds 2, 336 
LOOGR, MINCE bcd cuccccaccncnwenneesesabOoiede tei ndsme a 1, 620 
M OW EE oo 6k oncenanewkenctecacesecdiis beens cancdr eens 5, 559 
Pig oe UL Ulla cauils daiiendsn tebe veh cud coe 1, 625 
PIGS I ii co cca cacccnssnnsansdigeeeas ncnadlcbeus 2, 251 
PIG RY iin oc bc dandebdconcnotnesed ccs Ponebunmebhecks 5, 643 
Plow, walking— 
l-horse (composite price), each..................--.-.-----..---- 1, 224 
2-horse (composite price), cach.................2.-...--.1.-...2- 2, 978 
Rake, each— 
Ce ko Sik nc ddan enssandsdeagesindcbieicccatce 1, 347 
ee ek eeu shetasanbadh Didenscosebnsuade 1, 254 
Se DONG, Se MNO, Sn col ccnbabs cans seakenis dcdwgedn-consdecs 9, 321 
BGI SU ak ula, se aveteani dd. o oidedcveutbeta 80 
© DO ded OG OU, Ldn cnwennnmsnnanstenresonsas 5, 244 
DTM a sis cain se enaddbesaddiabbooer 15, 640 
WV ee i eeu ee ebtbadbenbace haeod 11, 235 


' Less than one one-hundreth of 1 per cent. 
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VE IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITIES AS MEASURED BY THEIR ESTIMATED 


Valueexpressed 





as percentage 
of aggregate 
value of— 
Com- | All 
modi- | com- 
ties in | modi- 
group | ties 
—|———_— 
0. 72 0. 09 
. 22 | . 03 
. 94 - 
. 96 13 
51 . 07 
. 07 . OL 
.18 . 02 
18 . 02 
. 48 . 06 
. 78 .10 
1.71 } . 22 
1, 32 .17 
. 39 . 05 
2. 94 . 39 
3. 69 . 48 
2. 87 . 38 
2. 07 . 27 
. 36 . 05 
3. 18 . 42 
2. 55 . 33 
.- 21 . 08 
8.13 41 
. 30 . 04 
- 25 . 03 
. 74 .10 
.70 . 09 
16, 03 2. 10 
1. 08 -14 
. 06 - 01 
1,12 15 
5. 22 . 68 
. 55 - 07 
1. 29 -17 
2. 04 27 
.18 - 02 
.19 - 02 
. 04 - Ol 
75 -10 
1.91 - 25 
. 23 . 08 
1, 37 -18 
1, 61 Al 
- 09 - Ol 
.10 - 01 
. 04 -O1 
- 16 02 
- 06 . O1 
. 04 - O1 
. 08 (*) 
-10 .O1 
- 08 (?) 
. 04 . O1 
. 10 - O01 
. 02 (?) 
. 05 . 01 
. 02 (?) 
. 02 (?) 
. 16 . 02 
0) (*) 
- 09 . 01 
-27 04 
-19 . 03 
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WHOLESALE VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926—Continued IMATED REL 
| Valueey Dressed 
| yi rcentage 
| Puimneted alue of 
value in 
Group and commodity | exchange (000 
omitted) Com nN 
° } In ( 
| tle i 
er ) € 
GROUP VI.—METALS AND METAL PRODUCTS—Continued 
(@ Automobiles, each, factory (composite price)_____.........-._____- $2,388,248 | 49. 94 7 
|, aoe eR Se ae ee alee eae ee CS 548,993 | 9.4) a 
OGM AR A i cick a stow oa oc 93,269 | 1.49 “ 
eT Ee aT a etc icild inne idl aas 493, 985 8, 47 
al alah a andy onde Datniass nam ob eoada egg uunnhatncitieste te oatnd 323, 710 5. 55 = 
OE LE Aish Se atl UES sak ala anew soeo nist meseersn andor ucepeeniniaiaiemianmanmeans 823, 907 14, 12 1 ge 
SSL TLE ARIEL MLM = SOOTY 104,384 | 1.79 v3 
a i ewe 287,358 4.93 64 
Sewing machines (compesite price), each— 
RE OE eS ee ae eA aden nl lb 38, 077 . 65 OR 
a eee Ee Las REARS i Bait sci Rent 25, 322 | 14 0 
Stoves, cooking (composite price), each— 
EES RR TSE i Tee ake eR Spy eh Mo, voy at valved 64,252; 1.10 
ER TR Ee ee ate ak pe lhe IE al asco Mot | 87, 905 1. 51 x 
| Ee Ae ee bai cl MI en BED ain ats attain atte tioed 71, 802 | 1. 23 ] 
GROUP VII.—BUILDING MATERIAIS.._____ 2,836,860 | 100.00 45.15 
ER Bo ee a a a TPS AP Erg eer 1,156,615 | 40.77 » 59 
Cypress, shop, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis................---.--_- Lie 41,974 1.48 
Douglas fir, per 1,000 feet, mill— } 
No. 1, common sheathing .................--.--..-.-.---222-... 101,071 | 3.56 2B 
re en, po smewen ee 68, 510 2. 42 
Gum, plain, sap, per 1,000 feet, St. Louis__-.........---.2.-2.-L 2 58, 556 2. 06 
Hemlock, northern, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago._............__._- 68, 435 2. 41 
Maple, hard, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Chicago. _-..-.......-. 2.2 --.-.. 49, 104 1.73 
Oak, plain, white, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati_.............___- 137, 188 4. 84 
Pine, white, No. 2, per 1,600 feet, Buffalo.__........................ 77, 410 2.73 | 
Pine, yellow, Ee a eee 221, 486 7.81 | 
Pine, yellow, timbers, per 1,000 feet, mill__..._........-_-----.-- 227, 746 8. 03 | 51 
Poplar, No. 1, per 1,000 feet, Cincinnati__._................-----2LL. 20,167; .71 | 05 
Spruce, eastern, per 1,000 feet, Boston................--..-----.-__- 24,926; .88| .06 
Lath, per 1,000— 
Douglas nee, 5, COO soi oes er aes 15,160; .53 . 8 
SI, "SU eee 4873. 52 . 0B 
Shingles, per 1,000, mill— 
re ea tee esen ieee tet tees: OR ee 5, 382 | 19 01 
I a ae a ee ee ee 24, 618 | . 87 . 06 
Gp. Marta DI ree eset ce ee 235,154 | 8,29 33 
Common, building, plant (composite price)_............--_.-----.- 103, 286 3. 64 | 23 
Mle Mam OO oa onan s-ssnsasanp reads 107,735} 3.80| .2 
Brick, sand, lime, plant -_.-___- Se tatnces TR A iy Sine map naa ech a 3, 138 | 2 0 
Paving blocks, 3}4-inch, St. Louis........................-santesl- 20,995 | .74 - 05 
(c) Cement, Portland, per barrel, plant (composite price)__......._.- 260, 803 9, 19 | 9 
| 
Seen nn oumebebpuenleeoemll 148, 868 5, 25 
SSCS SAR eS a ee ee aS eee a 289,864 10,22 . 65 
Barytes, western, per ton, New York......................-..-....- 8, 024 28 02 
Bone black, powdered, per pound, New York _-___.................. 3, 167 li | 0} 
Copal gum, manila, per pound, mill _..--...-...........----..-.---. 3, 624 il Ol 
Lamp black, velvet, per pound, New York..-........-.--....------ 1, 517 . 05 CF a 
Linseed oil, raw, per pound, New York_.....-.....--.--......-.-... 78, 394 2. 76 oh 
Litharge, commercial, per 100 | eee 17, 313 61 4 
Lithopone, domestic, per pound, New York _.-.........-....------- 13, 439 -4i “US 
Putty, commercial, per ee ae era 3, 845 14 | ° 
Red lead, dry, per 100 pounds, New York............------.+-.---. 8, 979 32 . 
Rusin, B grade, per barrel, New York __.............--.-.---------- 42,787 | 1.51 | 
Shellac, T. N., per pound, New York_._..-...-.......-...---.---.-- 14, 582 | 52 po 
Turpentine, southern, per gallon, New York........---------------- 26,643, «4 
White lead, in oil, per pound, New York ___..........-.....-.------ 44,302, 1.56 | 
Zine oxide, leade es, per pound, New York..................-- 23,848. BA - 
} 9 
() Other building materials___.______..........-.-_.-.----..--.---.-- 745,556 | 26.28 | } 
ASD, Deli ee COM, TOMMOTY... 5 ooo ns ccc nescdeeeresecccesensse 40,860; 144) -& 
Crushed stone, 1}4-inch, per cubic yard, New York_-_-......-.---.--.- 80,736 | 2.85 
? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 3 Included with Metals and metal products 
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RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF COMMODITIES AS MEASURED BY THEIR ESTIMATED 
bi WHOLESALE VALUES IN EXCHANGE, 1926—Continued 
































7 
| Valueexpressed 
as percentage 
of aggregate 
Estimated value of— 
Group and commodity value in 
exchange (000 
omitted) Com- All 
modi- | com- 
ties in | modi- 
| group ties 
GROUP VII.—BUILDING MATERIALS—C ontinued 
f) Other building materials—Continued. 
n Glass, plate, per square foot, New York— 
FEE EE recpeertorten a dee th dy 9-75 nh elle Sota pap ey aed die $21, 096 0. 74 | 0. 05 
= a a hen ec Sb ite nat nee i 25, 333 . 89 | 06 
Glass, window, per 50 square feet, works— 
er i het omnenmpinnnmane ooKtal 21, 009 74 . 05 
Be Si es lc cccmane 16, 754 . 59 . 04 
Gravel, building, per ton, plant (composite price)__.........-....... 54, 386 1. 92 12 
Hollow tile, building, per block, Chicago.__......--.....----...e. 35, 763 1. 26 08 
Lime, building, per ton, plant (composite price) _...........-......- 10, 870 . 38 02 
Lime, hydrated, per ton, plant (composite price) _..............._.- 10, 673 . 38 . 02 
Sand, building, per ton, plant (composite price) -_.................- 26, 832 . 95 . 06 
Slate, roofing, Sea green, per 100 square feet, quarry___......._...__. 7,014 . 25 02 
CORD Haid: 0 o<nenndéveccesanrricrpansananncbiibde 556i AGILE 32, 213 1.14) (?) 
COR ER Mindile .0- ocacnnechernenetecanabibde eis ~dbesiks BE a 75, 390 2. 66 (*) 
RIG I Bann det chonnhseee cope vancucosucnstthidest indie 45, 551 1. 61 () 
to! 2 RES ease ES ee eae rp eS ae 99, 908 3. 52 () 
PIDQMINE SE GR aa «<n en decdthins bn dda eol hed owe, wae 10, 234 . 36 (3) 
PIR BEL 0 cesashposcrsvaicvakdendehekspessrcsubehiombvieal 76, 980 2.71 (*) 
Reinforcing bars-----.-- cibobteneter pene san etek + ME OL eaNEs BAS Kt 28, 220 . 99 (3) 
Terneplate - .-...- cedsivbtneeetpoce cence se tinl tsde iO 20d. a 12, 285 . 43 (3) 
TABS Gide dba sctenscsedsssonenssseseescktal bds 13, 449 47 (8) 
GROUP Vill.—_CHEMICALS AND DRUGS..__________- 862,613 | 100, 00 1, 75 
COD, oc cei endinctencunctsdnarchanscosdsnamocinadtila 476,782 | 55, 28 . 89 
Acid, New York— 
Acetic, 28 per cent, per 100 pounds......_..-.....-.-----2-- 2... 1, 978 . 23 (?) 
DE EE ORIN... do ccgecenccnses nb de ti achin dbs SE qs Re se 1, 483 -17 (?) 
NING 6 actosec think. tials -dbbnssebeud based 3, 295 . 38 01 
Muriatic, 20°, works, per 100 pounds...._......-...-...-..--..- 2, 860 . 33 01 
Deere, Seer 100 POMNGS. 8. dacld ena ca berese Uk 3, 116 . 36 01 
Oleic, distilled, per pues ements eetbtick tied «tiara sath nike Salk 5, 275 -61 01 
Salicylic, U. 8. P., New York, per pound....___...........-_.- 1, 586 .18 (?) 
Stearic, triple-pressed, per pound...........-.---.-----.-...--.. 3, 436 . 40 01 
SE rer ert ee olin Saari 66, 224 7. 68 15 
Aleohol, per gallon, New York— 
I de a fae a a ee Seah eae 25, 582 2. 97 . 06 
ios ons cee en ae og oe ek oS 3, 623 . 42 - 01 
Aluminum sulphate, commercial, ~~ 100 pounds, New York-__-__._- 7, 841 91 . 02 
Ammonia, anhydrous, per pound, New York__...................-. 3, 633 - 42 01 
A TEI Gs ee nes INOW 2 Olivas cpiiscaccaccusebtssescuscj5a;..: 2, 285 . 26 01 
Arsenic, white, powdered, per pound, New York...-............... 1, 596 .19 (?) 
Benda, PULey Wee WEION, WOTKB en ons eee ee eee 4, 873 . 56 01 
Bleaching powder, per 100 pounds, works.............---..-.-...... 5, 084 . 59 - 01 
Borax, crystals, per pound, New York...:...............-.......... 5, 009 . 58 - 01 
Calcium arsenate, per pound, New York~_-._..._-------..-.-.---.... 1,040 -12 (?) 
Calcium chloride, 73-75 per cent, per ton, New York-_-.-.....-.... 982 . 35 01 
Caustic potash, 88-92 per cent, per pound, New York___........_._. 824 10 (?) 
Coal-tar colors, per pound, New York— 
I ie a kor a adn ene eeeadienene 6, 385 74 -O1 
SRR ee aT ee 4, 844 . 56 01 
IA RR A SE RE AIO eS IR Rae TR 4, 609 . 53 01 
SO i a 5, 835 . 68 . Ol 
Copper, sulphate, per 100 pounds, New York-........_......-...--. 1, 784 . 21 (?) 
A a a a 770 . 09 (?) 
tS oO le aaa a 19, 104 2. 21 (4) 
Creosote oil, grade 1, per gallon, works..-...............--.-.._--.- 16, 289 1, 89 
Formaldehyde, per pound, New York................--..----..--.- 2, 038 . 24 01 
Lime, acetate, per 100 pounds, New York................-.-.-....-- 4, 830 . 6 01 
Naphthalene flake, per pound, New York. -_..........-.-.---.---.- 3, 351 .39 01 
Sal soda, per 100 pounds, New York...............--...--...-.-.-.. 1, 376 .16 (?) 
Salt Cake, ground, per ton, works.................---------.-----7-- 2, 880 . 33 01 
Soda ash, light, 58 per cent, per 100 pounds, New York..........--- 60, 195 6. 98 id 
Soda, bicarbonate, per 100 pounds, works__....................-.--- 5, 108 . 59 01 
Soda, caustic, per 100 pounds, New York._....................-...- 36, 762 4. 26 08 
Sodium silicate, 40°, per 100 pounds, works. ..._.._................. 5, 663 - 66 1 
ae oom crude, per I a ae 8 31, 670 3. 67 . 07 
Tallow, packers’ prime, per pound, Chicago. __................._._- 33, 717 3. 91 . 08 
Toluene, pure, per gallon, works-...................-........-...-.- 1,32; ° .16; @ 
? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. ‘Included with Foods. 





* Included with Metals and metal products. 
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Valueex I 
aS percenta 
Estimated of eegre yg 
: valuein | ' 
Group and commodity exchange (000 “ 
omitted) —_- 
modi- 
ties in 
|} group 
GROUP VIII.—CHEMICALS AND DRUGS—Continued 
(a) Chemicals—Continued ; 
Vegetable oils, per pound— 
NET ok otc A be ae tck. usicicdiis sallpicescechanmeeaed $45, 075 5. 23 
ee os ai mle ebaenaae analineicenmeniiaiee 13, 347 1. 55 
P TET IRE EY LOL LLM i By 10, 720 1, 24 | 
i eee Len. eeenseteeuescmsebansa 2, 704 31 
Soya bean. 2 "Gs stvatiains emu apes puininanaieninenliinnedaanaiaa 2, 739 . 32 | 
(b) Drugs and banmacoutioals. ci becbestuebecsknbssscbasbannemegeunanl 117,068 | 13,57 
Acid, New York— 
Citric, domestic, per pound, crystals_..............-.--.-------- 3, 205 37 
Tartaric, OI, GE WOGOES «on oes cbnueshcdantcslotsudabeuece 2, 533 . 30 
Aleohol, grain, See GUrsOTL POOW. BOER. ces OA 54, 114 6. 27 
Cc amphor, Japanese, refined, slabs, per pound, New York___....___- 4, 850 56 
Castor oil, medicinal, per pound, New York.-__.__....-------------- 5, 291 . 61 
Cream of tartar, powdered, per pound, New York.--_-_....-.------- 1, 561 18 
Epsom salts, U.S.P., 100 pounds, New York-_...--.....-.......--.- 1, 371 16 
Glycerine, chemically pure, per pound, New York_._-.....-.-.-.---- 23, 543 2.73 
Menthol, imported, per pound, New York--.-.-..........-----..---- 1, 245 15 
Opium, U.S. OE, TICE CR cons ccsinannnneceaesewaseypee 1, 284 o15 
Peroxide of hydrogen, U.S.P., per gross, 4-ounce bottles, New York-- 7, 079 . 82 | 
Phenol, '.S.P., per pound, a 1,315 15 
Quinine, sulphate, domestic, per ounce, New York -.-.......------- 1, 745 20 | 
Soda phosphate, commercial, per Now = CR errr cee 3, 870 45 | 
Zinc chloride, granular, per pound, New York.-.........-.-...----- 4, 062 47 
Co) Werte nis sco aS - A do i AES 145,045 | 16.81 
Acid phosphate, per ton, Baltimore_.............---- inc dr abi eine aes 25, 189 2. 92 | 
Bones, Geoumd,: parton, Chicago... 0... nec eck ce eee ccecccunr 4, 323 . 50 | 
Kainit, 12.4 per cent, per ton, New York-.-_-....--------.----.---- 1, 625 19 
Manure salts, 20 per cent, Der Com, New + OW. 22s tI 4, 312 . 50 
Muriate of potash, 80-85 per cent, per ton, New York-_........------ 7, 375 85 
Nitrate of soda, 95 per cent, r Der 100 pounds, New York-_.-........-- 57, 223 6. 63 
Phosphate rock, Florida land pebble, per ton, mines__-._..-.---.-.-- 11, 428 1, 32 | 
Sulphate of ammonia, per 100 pone New . peer 2! 25, 767 2. 99 
Sulphate of potash, 90-95 per cent, per ton, New York. -.-..-...----- 3, 408 . 40 | 
TOMES, DONE, CUMICNNRs ccna nencccnccdvecess LIVIA 4, 395 51 
(d) Fertilizer, mixed, per ton (composite price)__............-.-----.--- 123,718 | 14, 34 
PT MES tk Ue tU dass cc0ncaccencacensctensnsucceechdamaiiaae 5, 971 - 69 | 
a ee 10, 737 1, 25 | 
South Central and Southwest 16, 418 1. 90 | 
I 1 nn oe scl cn bmeendeh dene tained , 125 3. 49 
eee Gere. aah ene uieenedeiee 32, 526 3.77 
aU SIN, io 52S toc catenencacceeecusesaeins¥on 27,941 | 3.24 | 
| 
GROUP IX.—HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS_._.....-... 1, 446,819 | 100,00 | 
(a) Furniture, factory (composite price).................-.-....---.-- 533,202 | 36,85 | 
Bedroom, each— 
Bs) Ui ilomecosanducannccdluassendssaeuananbaleneseiadaee 33. 242 2. 30 | 
SOE LS TE” Res epee Ts ae) ah RP 7, 382 - 51 
peenees Mee Weeenes!.. . 2. i ce i aa le 96, 931 6. 70 
SEEN SE ee Se eee 5 8 he OT 7, 357 51 
Dining room— 
Buffets, china cabinets, and servers, each..................----- 28, 865 1, 99 
ihe ape GRE all Tics SER Oe ee ee eee 48, 172 3. 33 
le al CTR, Si EE ata ee ee ey ee eC 25, 856 1, 79 
Kitechen— 4 
Cin ahaa ints a Actas URN aieeal 19, 556 1, 35 
Ne en anne cipewomniowts cb thylmuasictiaiesin 4, 967 . 34 
I Nn  . wancennnowensisuicceaetb au taesiine 57, 664 3. 99 
nt mami dcucebdabuy unineme 4, 817 . 33 
Living. room, each— 
* Sy Le eae et | abd 86, 546 5. 98 
ae yg Si De hitins GRAAL eee eee 42, 459 2. 93 
ony) le haha hy OER ae EEE a ee ee 69, 388 4. 80 
(b) Furnishings | daliadlid comudesocecbonceeunctade Lsdetsusuidaseds baal 913,617 | 63,15 
Blankets— A 
RE, 605 Ei diiencncccnncmnipanehacepsonetdikalbinaeus 24, 889 1,72 | 
EOS «on dilth Pin hcnectsteanbecscscancadobvdadcincblsues seein 9, 989 . 69 | 
? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 5 Included with Textile products. 


4 Included with Foods. 
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Valueexpressed 
as percentage 
of aggregate 
Estimated value of— 
Group and commodity valuein (|__ NAEP ae 
exchange (000 
omitted) Com- All 
modi- | com- 
ties in | modi- 
group ties 
GROUP IX.—_HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS— Continued 
()) Furnishings—Continued. 
Carpets, per yard, factory— 
ean... nn wena Rite ee A $106,829 | 7.38 0. 22 
CN I IE ERAS he Se Eo Sed 34, 225 | 2. 36 . 08 
LEE PA EL SS SS fa BS ie RT Ae tee AS I 72, 428 5. 01 . 16 
Cutlery, factory— | 
a aula aie alll 1, 287 . 09 (?) 
ee ees er eee 2. te Se 3, 600 BS .01 
Pails, galvanized iron, per gross, factory ..................-.-...-..- 2, 409 | ol .01 
Sheeting, 10/4— 
TE ae ere Ea ee ge Pe ae Pe Cl eR 69, 391 4. 80 (5) 
Pt ietanauntpassnutuencinatiemereitemaseitudeins acueth 190, 021 13. 13 (5) 
Tableware, factory— 
Dinner sets, 100-piece, semivitreous, per set_................---- 10, 486 «72 . 02 
Dinner sets, 104-piece, vitreous, per set... ...............-.----- 24, 130 1. 67 . 05 
Nappies, glass, 4-inch, common, per dozen__............--.-...- 3, 723 . 26 . 01 
Pitchers, glass, 4% gallon, common, per dozen _____.........-.-_- 39, 870 2. 76 . 09 
Tamblera, pint, per Gowen - . -.. csc. dosec-- 2 cee eee ee 8, 391 . 58 . 02 
Plates, white granite, per dozen___................._..--_____._. 4, 312 . 30 . 01 
Tea cups and saucers, white granite, per dozen____.._____.___.-- 5, 523 . 38 O01 
"Tichelimns A Is ic ek og Sages fa ozs cacck dal 10, 420 . 72 (8) 
Tubs, galvanized iron, per dozen, factory -...........-..---.-.-----. 4, 336 . 30 . 01 
| re ee ae eee en Ste 63, 399 4. 38 (°) 
Stoves, cooking— 
ek rs Eo ee hs een ee ee oes een eee 6A, 252 4. 44 (3 
a ee eet et ra eee RUIET eae 87, 905 6. 08 (8) 
oe eB es RE Re PE A Se soe. 71, 802 4. 96 (8) 
GROUP X.—MISCELLANEOUS.___...____---.--- 2, 829, 551 | 100, 00 6, 35 
ie) CR ee nn chalet ha abe SEE Seeteha R SFS 189, 980 6. 71 .8 
Bran, per ton, Minneapolis. _2.............................. uh edhe ad 52, 424 1. 85 .12 
Cottonseed meal, prime, per ton, Memphis____._......- SRP ETE 51, 603 1. 82 12 
Linseed meal, per ton, New York-_..............-.-.-------- sec. 32, 743 1.16 . 07 
Middlings, standard, per ton, Minneapolis. -.-_.............0.2.22-.2 53, 210 1. 88 .12 
BD) Pe hid ecu e d dad av cen nk onde telen cies 759,383 | 26, 84 1,70 
Boxboard, per ton, mill— 
RES PPE US. ES Oe ees en eee Be eee eee anes apa 40, 139 1. 42 .09 
a eae rot. SEES LI es oe TG ae SG 5 eee 50, 334 1.78 -ll 
. Pepe ey MDT. UL e UU es eeeseltcur sre dels clock 63, 075 2.23 14 
-’aper— 
Newsprint, rolls, contract, per 100 pounds, mills_......._..._._. 198, 087 7. 00 . 44 
Wrapping, manila, No. 1, jute, per 100 pounds, New York...--- 279, 574 9. 88 - 63 
Wood pulp— 
Mechanical, No. 1, domestic, per ton, mill...........-.......... 18, 552 - 66 . 04 
Sulphite, domestic, unbleached, news grade, per 100 pounds, 
ROOet te Oi 63 sid 0 i ia eh IO Li eh 109, 622 3. 87 . 25 
(c) Rubber, crude, per pound, New York__..__......._......._..__... 356,630 | 12. 61 . 80 
ee en ae aaa: a aN, RE ES a TIE lt, 074 . 50 . 03 
Plantation, ribbed, smoked sheets _..........-..-....-.-2-2---22 2 342,556) 12.11 77 
(¢) Automobile tires, factory (composite price), each___...........__-.- 764,955 | 27.03 1, 72 
NEE TERRES Sh Sai LE SEBS Sli BEES TALS, “SI a a 381, 177 13. 47 - 86 
COOP e rae Uk. doe ok Saha ook et ohn bl BIRT OT 292, 111 10. 32 . 65 
TNE ae re eres ky + a ee ee OP a) ORR eS Ce Pere 91, 667 3. 24 - 21 
(¢) Other miscellaneous_.._.... .....-__..__.. NSE GPR a Se 758,603 | 26,81 1.70 
Cylinder oil, per gallon, refinery— 
CNS Seale cenit ck. dvd HOLE LE bas COU hb} - 54b5--b45-c. 56, 422 1,99 13 
ie iene Titian we noauminniinerehinnetenilipesnaiak 82, 814 2. 93 19 
Neutral oil, per gallon, refinery— 
eS a Rae ee os aT Om 40, 310 1. 42 .09 
eI ee ee Nn es er Fee benanegr cane 87, 704 3.10 . 20 
Soap, laundry, per 100 cakes— 
a ian reacts theese sia 65,306) 231 .14 
Perens els ii ti yi SBI sd sili 70, 893 2. 51 . 16 
Starch, laundry, per pound, New York...........-.....-...-.------ 51, 220 1, 81 -ll 
lobaeceo, New York— 
I laniueunioueauaity 80, 825 2. 86 .18 
Smoking, 1-ounce bags, per gross__._.-....-..-------+.+.-----+-.-- 223, 109 7.88 50 
? Less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 5 Included with Textile products. 


* Included with Metals and metal products. 
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COST OF LIVING 





Family Budget of a Skilled Worker in Moscow, Russia 
|)” tistics the first quarter of 1927 the Moscow office of labor sta- 


tistics carried out an inquiry into the family budgets of skilled 

workers in Moscow.? The inquiry covered 98 working-clacc 
families, including 455 persons, each family having on an average 4 5 
members, 3 being adultmembers. The following table shows the maj), 
items of monthly income and expenditure in chervonetz roubles: 
AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF A SKILLED Worke) 

FAMILY IN MOSCOW, FIRST QUARTER OF 1927 
[Exchange rate of chervonetz rouble, first quarter 1927=51.5 cents] 





Per adult 1 


Income and expenditure Per family of fan 
heali 





United | 
Income Chervonetz| States | Chervonetz 
oubles | currency | roubles 

, : 91.17 | $46. 95 30. 41 
CI, ee en ee Ci sha acabasdcescsenbeas 3. 53 1. 82 

Other members of family: 
Wage é 24. 92 | 12. 83 | 
Other income 3. 31 1. 70 

Credit, loans, sale of articles 13. 23 | 6. 81 

Miscellaneous 6. 86 3. 53 





Total 





Expenditure 


Housing, heating, and lighting 
Food 


ASS 


SR SSueset 


Bo§ 


Toilet art‘cles 

Books, theaters, concerts, and cinemas-_-....__.. ss Sidinmmaaidigiie wane 

Expenses for trade-union and the Communist Party 

Repayment of loans and advances, redemption of pawned 
articles, ete 

Purchases and various expenditures 
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An analysis of the above figures shows that the earnings of the 
head of the family constitute about 64 per cent, and those of tx 
members of the family 16 per cent of the total income of a skilled 
worker’s family. Credit and loans plus the proceeds of pawning or 
selling articles represent from 9 to 10 per cent of the total income. 

Food is the largest item of expenditure, accounting for 44.7 per 
cent; to this must be added the cost of spirits and tobacco, which 
represents 4.5 per cent, making in all about half the total expenditure. 
Clothing calls for 22.2 per cent and housing, including heating an¢ 
lighting, 9.5 per cent of the expenditure of a working-class famiy. 
The cost of education, including cinemas and theaters, represe!'s 
about 2.7 percent, and toilet accessories 1.1 per cent of the total budget. 
Finally, 6 per cent of the expenditure consists of the repayment 0! 
loans and credits granted by private individuals and distributive 
cooperative societies. 


1 Reprinted from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Oct. 2!, |’ 
p. 110. 
2 Moscow Labor Statistics, May, 1927. 
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LABOR AWARDS AND DECISIONS 





Award of the Railroad Train Service Board of Adjustment for 
the Eastern Region 


came before the train service board of adjustment for the 

eastern region and was decided October 19, 1927, in Docket 
No. 381. An interdivision freight train on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, running between East Deerfield and Salem, Mass., was 
canceled for four days because no tonnage was available. The 
west-bound tonnage was moved at the eastern end from Salem to 
Ayer by a spare crew. The regular crew claimed payment for 
time lost by reason of the cancellation of this assignment. 

Rule 44 of the trainmen’s agreement reads in part as follows: 

* * * or a regular run is canceled for more than 2 days in any 21-day 
period (exelusive of holidays), the men so affected will have first right to it, or 
may within 10 days claim run held by their junior in rank. 

The committee representing the men contended “that instead 
of canceling the regular crew of this train for the round trip that 
they should have been deadheaded from East Deerfield to Salem 
to protect the return trip of their regular run, but as this was not 
done and @ spare crew was run out of Salem approximately on the 
time of QE-3, handling QE-3 train, that * * * crew should 
be paid for time as claimed by them.”’ 

The position of the management was as follows: 

It is not the invariable practice to deadhead a train or engine crew to the 
away-from-home terminal to cover the return trip of a one-way run when the 
trip out of the home terminal is canceled, although it has been done occasionally. 
Inthiscase * * * there was no extra crew called to handle westbound cars 
from Salem to East Deerfield, but an extra crew was called Salem to Ayer, 
which returned light from Ayerineachcase. * * * ‘Toagree with contention 
of committee would prevent the management from taking full advantage of a 


temporary falling off in traffic to conduct the business economically and would 
result in paying men for service not performed. 


The board, however, sustained the claim. 


A CASE of time lost by reason of the cancellation of assignment 
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IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION 





Statistics of Immigration for September, 1927 


By J.J. Kunna, Carer Statistician Unrrep States Bureau or ImMicrarioy 


RECORD number of Americans returned from abroad durine 
A September, 1927, and the women outnumbered the moy 
among these tourists. At New York, the principal port of 
landing for arrivals from Europe, 62,640 United States citizens 
arrived this month, 34,210 being females and 28,430 males. Women 
also were in the majority among the alien residents of the United 
States reentering the country after a temporary sojourn abroad. 
During September, 19,534 nonimmigrant aliens were admitted at 
New York, of whom 10,203 were females; nearly four-fifths of these 
females were returning to their homes in this country after a visit to 
their native land. 

The principal ports of embarkation of the passengers landing at 
New York in September, 1927, were Cherbourg, Southampton, 
Havre, Bremen, Liverpool, Hamburg, Gothenburg, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Naples. Less than one-half of the 34,256 aliens were 
cabin passengers, 6,450, or 18.8 per cent of the total, coming firsi- 
cabin, and 8,736, or 25.5 per cent, second-cabin, while 19,070, or 
55.7 per cent, came overseas as third-class or steerage passengers. 
Of the 62,640 citizens arriving, 25,117, or 40.1 per cent, came as 
first-class passengers, 16,543, or 26.4 per cent, second-cabin, and 
20,980, or 33.5 per cent, third-class or steerage. Children under 16 
years of age among the aliens numbered 3,134, and among the 
citizens, 7,805. 

At this season of the year aliens of the nonimmigrant class arriving 
by water far outnumbered the immigrant. In September, 1927, at 
the seaports of entry 24,797 aliens were admitted either after a short 
stay abroad or for a visit in the United States, as against 16,635 
immigrants or newcomers for an indefinite period of residence of 
more than a year in this country. 

During September, 1927, a total of 31,000 immigrant aliens were 
admitted at all ports, 14,122 coming from Europe, principally Cer- 
many and the Irish Free State; 16,185 from the Americas, mainly 
Canada and Mexico; 527 from Asia, and 166 from Africa, Australia, 
and the Pacific islands. The principal races among these immt- 
grants were: Mexican (4,797), English (4,414), Irish (4,318), Ger- 
man (4,082), Scotch (2,709), French (2,475), Scandinavian (1,869), 
Italian (1,531), and Hebrew (1,136). Of the total immigrants ad- 
mitted this month, 16,116 are males and 14,884 females; 5,047 are 
under 16 years of age, 23,232 range in age from 16 to 44 years, and 
2,721 are 45 years of age and over. : 

In the same month 7,625 emigrant aliens left the country to make 
their homes abroad again, the largest single group (2,217) going 
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Italy. The bulk of these departures are male wage-earners in the 
prime Of life, 5,486 of the total being recorded as males and 5,249 as 
from 16 to 44 years of age. 


.-INWARD AND OUTWARD PASSENGER MOVEMENT DURING JULY,AUGUST, 
AND SEPTEMBER, 1927 














Inward | Outward 


. ——| Aliens 
iens aAT)S > : d = 
4 nl A lie ns de parte d U nited ported 
a States | from : States | after 


citl- Total | ng * | | citi- | Total | land- 


Aliens admitted United 





on- zens ng! _| Non- | zens | ~~ ing 3 
lim tounk | Total ar- | Emi emi- | Total’ de- | me 
grant rived | grant ? parted 


Immi- 
grant \grant? 
| 


| | 
| 23, 420| 15,973! 39,303] 29, 935! 69, saa 2, 002 9, 230| 18, 509| 27,739] 65, 686) 93, 425, 700 
| 28, 418] 19, O11) 47,429} 57, 701/105, 130) 1, 574| 6, 322| 17, 014| 23, 336 43, » 989} 66 66, 375| 1,346 
1, 600| 7, 625) 16, 885] 24,510] 39, 748| 64,258) 901 
ke iV | 


er..-- 31, 000} 25, 619) 56, 619] 75, 557\132, 176) 
lotal___| 2, 838) 60, 603143, 4 441 163, ein eit 634| 5, 176)23, 177) 52, = 75, 585) 148, 473)224, 058} 2, 947 
| 


included among inward nuinbers, as they were not permitted to enter the United States. 
1 Deported aliens are included among the emigrant or the nonemigrant aliens. 

















laste 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND 
INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED, 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, BY COUN- 
TRIES 

[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 











Immigrant Emigrant 





Countries July to 


Septem- 
ber, 1927 


Septem- 
ber, 1927 


Septem- 


Septem- ~ 
ber, 1927 ber, 1927 





98 
271 
f 191 
Bulgaria 4 64 
Crechoslovakia P 4 - 878 
Danzig, Free City of é 94 
Denmark WS AS Te ae ayo eaN Re 2 543 
Seva nil sa salah ciafage tiabsiaiidiamuiitels a hruaa’ 82 
i 135 

1, 057 
Germany ,o2 8, 202 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
England 1, 997 
Northern Ireland 52 
Scotland , 067 2, 242 
ales 443 

661 
247 
4, 902 
4, 462 
57 





Aixem burg 
Nether inds 


l, indlading ‘Azores, ( ‘ape Ve rde, and Madeira» 








Sr T 
paill 
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TABLE 2.—LAST PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTEF 
INTENDED FUTURE PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF EMIGRANT ALIENS DEp 
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DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, BY Cor 
TRIES—Continued 
[Residence for a year or more is regarded as permanent residence] 
| Immigrant Emigrant 
Countries ame 
Septem- Fa Ad Septem- 
ber, 1927 ber, 1927 ber, 1927 “ 
NEE De cd nenaln ih won cui to ee ae 1 € 2 | 
2 CARE eae: RS RPE Tie wt be et ES 268 515 454 
ETRE EEK + i 1 ena Ree FO SE Fe 21 39 21 
ES eet etgatiaren ot AL REE Nala ctnas AEG a tal gtys Bet ae 68 182 111 | 
NE Ie ee Co ee ee ee ieee ny ee 61 140 10 | 
Ebel. gan. eS RE Sees PRE: tt oN) 12 | See 
Syria__... ETRE ERR: ASR Se eee Ie a SS BE 54 140 22 
TES TE I, Fi RY Re aE. 11 22 3 
eee CN ee ee ef ee, foe ee ere, bare 31 85 | 5 | 
a re ee | 627| 1,147 | | 
EOS EE OE ME, SES NS AY 9, 542 24, 853 366 | 
Ste SS AI aR Se a IE SL ace, 328 637 51 | 
Te REEL SPORES SRY ROR 0S PS TLS Eee OES FEY 4, 918 17, 757 325 | 
EMMA... drencueaccnapeceans ne ee ee ee eee 483 , 230 | 160 
Cee Ween. Ott et Reel Is 117 348 | 105 
TAS GIY BIOORG cis, oe. dint sitisin S oie kA & dd dab kdcieh Snikden th 6 21 2 | 
Other Central A me@rion. <6. ion bocce cee ce cdecscic 321 719 | 46 | 
I oo len ei dn onl adh th O82 td tet Ge eos bata Saa Sod 83 Pa ee 
tg ial ill ie cleat a liiestiap itn ts= 385 939 145 | 
RRR A ES a RE SRT LY wR eT 2 A ae Cee 
andi tidbeetidi ntti eis kk in 16,185 | 46,775 1, 200 | ’ 
BEING. « LUDSOLULS, . is. « ania cae ding wtthebneteEs ons che cans 31 | 2 iS , 4 
- S) SPS SS ae er Et aes 41 90 25 
esis srincesininalins is nibh cdl Wi ai ae lai 63 135 32 
9 | SEER SS THs Lee SR SB SS eee 25 58 10 
Se EO rr Gea. st. ae Se 6 15 1 
Fee ND 2. 2 ole A 166 | 369 68 | 
Grand total, all countries__..._............._- 31, 000 82, 838 7, 625 | ~  - 
P | } 
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N. 


TABLE 3.—IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, BY RACE OR 


PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE PERIODS 




















ber, 


Immigrant Emigrant 
— September,| .2W¥ © | september,| 2°!" '? 
aa i Ma 
pS ESI ISS I SE ail. SP Sly 125 277 43 
IN, 5b nei dian. AER stn Soin ctcs desbboce wu 83 302 4 
Bohemian and Moravian (Czech)..-.............-.-.-- 137 363 80 | 
Bulgarian, Serbian, and Montenegrin __..............-.- 85 167 153 | 
CT A TT Eee, Lae se eee Yo Soe 212 380 451 
8 GE ae RE Ere pts 75 205 80 
RA. (2 SRST DE. Po LER aOR os 2 360 903 86 | 
Dalmatian, Bosnian, and Herzegovinian _.............. 18 29 14 | 
ee ee en. cok dee ncuamnoteceme 266 733 95 | 
East Indian_......- 20 54 shalepdn - cased eitmapogpul hana 12 19 a ; 
RRR Pt RIS Sha |. PRM SS eae RE eS 4,414 11, 230 880 
DEE ids « sichingis ab cna odahphbh<duduckbhamed bondoc pal oe ou 67 204 39 
2, 475 6, 216 328 ‘ 
4, 082 10, 263 471 “, 
299 819 269 
1, 136 3, 456 49 
4, 318 9, 051 145 
220 663 290 
1,311 4, 044 1, 934 ‘ 
73 177 107 
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Kores 
Lithu 
Magy 
Mexi 
Pacif 
Polist 
Portu 
Rum: 
Russi 
Ruth 
Scan¢ 
Scote 
Slova 
Span: 
Span 
Syria 
Turk 
Wels! 
West 
Other 


Male. 
Fem 


Unde 
16 to: 
45 yes 
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rusts 3 -IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTED 
SURING SEPTEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1927, BY RACE 
bk PEOPLE, SEX, AND AGE PERIODS—Continued 



































Immigrant Emigrant 
Race or people 
| July to July to 
= September, Septem, gapeeaher, 
1927 1927 
J 

K OAN . . - - ewe meres ew eee ee wees seme een ere ees eres ceae 2 9 3 . 14 
LithuaniaN_.------------------+--+---- 2222+ + sees ee e- ee 37 84 32 166 
Magyar. ---------------<------ nana e none enn ee eeeee--s-- 94 296 100 278 
MeXICAD - - ---~- +--+ - n-ne rn nn nn nee re re ene w nen we wenn 4, 797 17, 419 311 879 
Pacific Islander. ....------~------------------+------+«- ene-----~---|----2+------|---20------- 1 
Relish... . <ccaStEiiarsa she ceminowedsocareesbeupentenns 260 939 288 1, 359 
PortUGUCGO..W- 5. ennececweeccsocecncevescsessscossecus 24 199 168 433 
Rumanian - ..-.--------------------0-----------------5- 32 97 79 248 
Dasha. .......cemisuiewdetecsorccivsns pewisnnnen ght 118 341 53 190 
Ruthenian (Russniak) . .......-..---.--2----.--.------- 20 83 10 30 
yandinavian (Norwegians, Danes, and Swedes) - -.---- 1, 869 4, 239 292 888 
Gretel . . ... sch. dbebadiadninnmmeplepequecepe cupandniiingn st tisk 2, 700 6, 373 304 839 
Slovak RRR eR Ree ee en ee meee ene 254 561 108 251 
Spanish. wR et ee eee ewww e nen wenes 158 426 335 852 
Gnanish AIMOSIORT i. nn nee nw cewnwesucscluvucaetubese. 432 1, 190 122 521 
RuriOD . . .. ceccusccnap sean eds VA Jb. eval 77 199 29 82 
Parkish.... s2.ccnconpaebe eererepwoceppance somunqaqun gts 50 71 9 49 
RE Sap eh OU 5, SF Me REE 197 483 8 30 
West Indian (except Cuban)_...-...--..--..22..20LL-.. 48 164 28 88 
Other POOPIE ..«...ontdbieederpreee—enrrapaoneumumncbynowsn 54 164 19 50 
Total: dh, Miahetercnentesd Aaipyrmnicinninneineds 31, 000 | 82, 838 7, 625 23, 177 
Male... .. id sh ciechentieycagenphndilgigebdcmagoabinde wee 16, 116 44, 388 5, 486 15, 451 
Pec ein win Gp Baie patti mein abiiieeminn ce 14, 884 38, 450 2, 139 7, 726 
ge ee ee eens Lee 5, 047 14, 152 398 1, 123 
WS Fe Fee iO Seek eben sarge coe soeu cabbies 23, 232 60, 986 5, 249 16, 209 
45 years and OWOHi.w .- SA PLSLUE. ISL CSL Pe ie 2, 721 7, 700 1, 978 5, 845 

















TasLE 4.—-ALIENS ADMITTED DURING SEPTEMBER, 1927, AND FROM JULY 1 TO SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1927, SHOWING PRINCIPAL CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT 
OF 1924, BY PRINCIPAL PLACES OF BIRTH, AS SPECIFIED 








Aliens admitted 





Nonimmigrant "4 
Quota immigrant and nonquota Grand 
Place of birth immigrant Total total, 


during July 1 
Septem- | to Sep- 
Septem- July to | Septem- | July to | ber, 1927/| tember, 
ber, 1927 | Septem- | ber, 1927 | Septem- 30, 1927 

ber, 1927 m ber, 1927 








co RR Ee ret GIENRS So ape ete re ee 13, 333 31, 409 22, 070 50, 614 35, 403 82, 023 
SGA.) . .... Sup biiess ksh na 185 440 2, 181 5, 567 2, 366 6, 007 
Africa. 3 ow nine eeiinlla Mie atedinsibnminhdsines 44 127 113 266 157 393 
Australia and Pacific Islands_............. 41 107 500 1, 720 541 1, 827 
Vanada, Mexico, and other America. -_-.-_- 61 169 18, 091 53, 022 18, 152 53, 191 




















Teeth, seat aiickadebecedaceconsncs 13, 664 32, 252 42,955 | 111, 189 56, 619 143, 441 
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Taste 5.—ALIENS ADMITTED DURING Se ae AND FROM JULY tTOg 
TEMBER 20, 1927, BY CLASSES UNDER THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF jo. °=”- 


[The number of immigrants appearing in this table and in Table 4 is not comparable with the »,,,., 
statistical immigrant aliens shown in the other tables, by ports of entry, race or people, et.) 




















Class Septem 
r, 1927 | ; ©plem 
. ae : 
Nonimmigrants 

Government officials, theirfamilies, attendants, servants, and employees__._..______ 769 19 
‘Temporary visitors for business or pleasure._-_--.-.............-.------------.-...__- 5, 956 18” 899 
In continuous transit through the United States___..............-.---------.-...__- 2, 281 7 414 
ee ee GRE Cree Ie I, PI eo noel dee ccccecctiinscenententtnennes=« 142 "389 
RS Eis so Se td Bt ees hh snensacodaicmeatalree.h 0,148}. sem 
Nonquota immigrants = Pern om 
Wives and children of United States citizems - _.--.............2..-12---.s2--- +2 -+-- 12 149 6. 78] 
SS SE OE CE eae ee’ eT” 32. 045 
Fee SO" Se SRE RRS ey 214, 234 41. 895 
Wives and children of natives of nonquota countries. -__......-..----.-...........__ 1 84 a 
Ministers of religious denominations and their wives and children___-__........_____ 153 434 

Professors of eelleges, academies, semimaries, or universities, and their wives and 

children__.-.. Soha oh CNMI TARY: <i ARES Abe TARR “SO RN 84 Lié 
Students Tin <n po nce Aimaedbinhiiin nh ETRE, Se RR TERE ES SS 645 79 
Veterans of the World War and their wives and children._._.........-..---.-.12----}-_-..-- 104 
pemien suleesss Gane ee Porte Bigp.._. -. < - 2. .nnnninnndpienneamensnieinnnnnen|-— 7 
i Fe ee ae ee a ee ee Se kee ee a 82. 562 
Guete immiseate (charged to quite) aici. a5 - nn nnn ened wes 664 32, 252 
Grand total admitted... ___. stent Na Sl RAR Se + RRR AE 56,619 | 143, 441 





1 Wives, and unmarried ehildren under 18 years of age, barn in quota countries. 
2 Does not include aliens born in nonquota countries who were admitted under the act as Government 
officials, visitors, returning residents, etc. 
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ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR BUREAUS 





AMONG the labor activities of State bureaus the following, re- 

ported either directly by the bureaus themselves or through the 
medium of their printed reports, are noted in the present issue of the 
Labor Review: 

Californta.—Report on changes in number of employees and 
amount of weekly pay roll in 792 industrial establishments, p. 158. 

[llinois.—Report on changes in employment and earnings in facto- 
ries in the State, p. 160. 

Jowa.—Record of industrial accidents in 1925-26, p. 74; changes 
in volume of employment, p. 162. 

Kansas.—Record of industrial accidents in 1926, p. 74. 

Maryland.—Report on ‘volume of employment, p. 163. 

Massachusetts Changes in volume of employment in various 
industries, p. 163. 

New Jersey —Report on vocational rehabilitation work, 1925-26, 
p. 97; changes in volume of employment and pay roll in 847 estab- 
ishments, p. 164. 

New York.—Record of strikes, 1925-26 and 1926-27, p. 128; com- 
pensation for eye injuries, 1926-27, p. 86; double compensation 
awards to minors, 1926-27, p. 86; changes in number of employees 
and weekly pay rolls in about 1,600 factories, p. 166. 

Oregon——Statistics on child labor, 1925 and 1926, p. 114. 

Pennsyloania.—Study of anthrax hazard, 1922-1926, p. 77; changes 
inemployment and pay-roll totals, p. 168. 

Wisconsin.—Volume of employment in Wisconsin industries, p. 169. 
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PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR 





Official—United States 


Catirorni4.—Indusirial Welfare Commission. What California has done ;, 
protect the women workers. Sacramento, 1927. 27 pp.; ts. 


Gives a résumé of the history of the industrial welfare commission, and of the 
situation in California as respects the minimum wage, with a summary of the 
wage rates now being enforced. A section relating to the collection of unpaid 
minimum wages for women and minors shows that in the two years ending 
June 30, 1924, the commission collected $20,657, and in the next biennium 
$15,809 on this account. 
lows.—Bureau of Labor. Report for the biennial period ending June 380, 1926. 

Des Moines, 1927. 21 pp. 

The report contains information on factory, elevator, and boiler inspection, 
child labor, employment, and industrial accidents, Data on the industria] 
accidents which occurred in lows from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, are given 
on page 74 of this issue. 

Kansas.—Public Service Commission. Labor Department, Annual report for 
the year ending December 31,1926. Topeka, 1927. 82 pp. 

Data on industrial accidents, taken from this report, are given on page 74 of 
this issue. 

Maryuanp.—Bureau of Mines. Fourth annual report, calendar year 1926, 
Baltimore [1927). 103 pp.; maps. 

New Yorx.—Department of Labor. Annual report of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner for the 12 months ended J une 30, 1927. Albany, 1927. xv, 454 pages. 

Presents detailed reports of the various divisions and bureaus of the department 
of labor, coneluding with opinions of the attorney general construing provisions 
of the labor laws. The portions of the volume which deal with workmen’s com- 
pensation, the State insurance fund, and the division of self-insurance are noted 
on page 86 of this issue. A brief summary of the section on strikes occurring 
in 1926-27 may be found on page 128, 

Orxecon.—Industrial Welfare Commission. Seventh biennial report, from Jan- 
uary 1, 1925, to December 31, 1926. Salem, 1927. 18 pp. 

Statistics on child labor, taken from this report, appear on page 114 of this 
issue. 


oo 


Unitep States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Statistical abstract of the United States, 1926. Washington, 
1927. xvi, 831 pp. 


Includes data on immigration and emigration, prices and cost of living, wages, 
building permits, coal strikes, number of civil service employees, and civil service 
retirement. 

Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 197: Sampling and examination of mine 
gases and natural gas. Washington, 1926. vii, 108 pp.; diagrams, *llustra- 
tions. 

A revision of Bulletin 42, describing the methods and illustrating the equip- 
ment used in the sampling and examination of mine gases and natural gas at the 
gas laboratory of the Pittsburgh station of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
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\uch of the material contained in the former bulletin has been reprinted, but 
aboratory methods have been brought up to date and descriptions are given of 
new types of apparatus which have superseded some of the designs described in 
Bulletin 42 that are now obsolete. 

UyrteD States.— Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 282: 


Metal-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1925, by 
Wiliam W. Adams. Washington, 1927. vi, 120 pp. 


Reviewed on page 68 of this issue. 
Technical paper 426: Production of explosives in the United States 


during the calendar year 1926, with notes on mine accidents due to explosives, by 
Wiliam W. Adams. Washington, 1927. 46 pp.; chart. 


That portion of this report dealing with accidents due to explosives in coal 
mines, metal mines, and quarries is noted on page 71 of this issue. 

—— —— Bureau of Standards. Handbook series, No. 10: Safety rules for the 

installation and maintenance of electrical supply and communication lines, 


comprising part 2 of the fourth edition, national electrical safety code. Washing- 
ton, 1927. xxi, 8322 pp.; map, charts. 











— 


—_—_—_— 









—— Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual report of 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, fiscal wear ended June 30, 1927. 
Washington, 1927. 41 pp. 

Bulletin No. 441: Productivity of labor in the glass industry. 
Washington, 1927. iv, 204 pp., tllustrations. 

An advance summary of the most im vortant data contained in this bulletin 
was published in the Labor Review for April, 1927 (pp. 1-13). 

Bulletin No. 445: Retail wrices, 1890 to 1926. Washington, 
1927. ww, 221 pp.; charts. 

Contains the basic data on retail prices of food, coal, gas, and electricity in the 
United States from 1890 to the end of 1926, obtained in the latest investigation 
of retail prices by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Current retail price figures 
bringing up to date the most important information given in this bulletin are 
published each month in the Labor Review. 

Bulletin No. 450: Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe 
industry: 1907 to 1926. Washington, 1927. «di, 97 pp. 

An advance summary of the most important data contained in this bulletin 
was published in the Labor Review for March, 1927 (pp. 77-86). 

Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 62: Women’s employment in vegetable 
canneries in Delaware. Washington, 1927. v, 47 pp. 

Based on an investigation made in the fall of 1924. Gives data as to hours, 
wages, and working conditions in the canneries, and the age, nativity, conjugal 
condition, ete., of the workers, with a discussion of the camps as to buildings, 
sanitation, water supply, and the like. 

—— Federal Board for Vocational, Education. Bulletin No. 121, civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation series No. 14: Proceedings of the Fourth National Con- 


ference on Vocational Rehabilitation of the Disabled Civilian, Memphis, Tenn., 
March 28-81, 1927. Washington, June, 1927. xiit, 144 pp. 


Extracts from this report are published on page 95 of this issue. 










—_— -- 









—— 






























Official—Foreign Countries 





Ausrratta.—Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Service 
publication No. 4: An investigation of certain health aspects in persons en- 
gaged in the woodworking industries, by D. G. Robertson, M. D. Melbourne, 
1927. 36 pp. 

Reviewed on page 81 of this issue. 
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AustraLtia (New Sours Wa .8s).—Bureau of Statistics. New Sov), Wale 
statistical register for 1924-25. Sydney, 1926. xiv, 791 pp. , 


The detailed statistical data for New South Wales presented in this yolyp, 
include figures on employment, wages, and production in various industries 
wholesale and retail prices and rents in Sydney, building permits, indusiyia, 
arbitration, migration, naturalization, trade-unions, and friendly, cooperati, 
and building societies. The publication brings together the 13 sectiona] part 
which had already been printed separately. 

{Industrial Commission.] Determination of the standard of living and 


declaration of the living wage for adult male employees, December 15. 14+ 
Sydney, 1927. 29 pp. me 


Text of the declaration of the basic wage with which was coupled the plan for 
child endowment proposed, and since adopted, in New South Wales. (Sec 
Labor Review, April, 1927, p, 102; November, 1927, p. 114.) Contains a dis. 
cussion of what the standard of living, under Australian conditions, should imply, 
of the cost involved, and of the relation between a basic wage and the number of 
children in a family. 

(Sournm Avusrraria).—(Statistical Office.] Statistical register, 1925-96. 
Adelaide, 1927. [Various paging.| 

In addition to a mass of general statistical data for South Australia, the volume 
includes figures on production, prices, wages in various industries, migration, 
friendly societies, and accidents to passengers and employees on railways and 
tramways, for 1925-26 and previous years. 


a 


(Vicrorta).—Department of Labor. Report of the chief inspector of factories 
and shops for the year ended December 31,1926. Melbourne, 1927. 52 pp. 


For the year, 10,624 factories, employing 135,510 workers, were registered, an 
increase over the preceding year of 450 factories and 7,497 employees. Increased 
interest in welfare work is reported, and, following the appointment of a woman 
as female medical inspector, special attention has been given to conditions under 
which women and children are working. The number of accidents reported, 
including 15 fatalities, was 1,252, an increase of 256 over the preceding year. 
The percentage of accidents to employees was 0.924, the highest rate recorded since 
the reporting of all factory accidents was made compulsory in 1920. 

Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the year 1926. Melbourne, 1927. 
G pp. 

At the close of 1926 the total number of societies registered was 17, of which 
14 were friendly societies and their branches and 3 were industrial and provident 
societies. 

(WesteRN AustraLia).—{Court of Arbitration.] Basic wage declaration for 


the year 1927-28 [under industrial arbitration act, 1912-1925] and reasons of the 
court. Perth, 1927. 27 pp. 


Summarized briefly on page 93 of this issue. 

Br.erum—Ministére de l’Intérieur et de A Aa gene. Population. Recensement 
général du 31 décembre, 1920. Tomes I, II, and IIf. Brussels, 1925 and 
1926. [Various paging.] 

Volume I exy".ins the method used in making the census, gives the laws, de- 
crees, ministerial instructions, and. various documents relating to the census, and 
an analysis of its results. Volume II gives population according to permanent 
residence, country of birth and nationality, language, civil status, education, 
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wumber of children, and duration of marriage. Volume III includes popu- 

istion statistics classified according to civil status and education, in relation to age. 

in this volume occupational figures are presented by districts and Provinces and 
or certain cities. 

Cavapa (British CoLumBiA).—Minister of Mines. Annual report for the year 
ended December 31, 1926. Victoria, 1927. 468 pp.; maps, diagrams, illus- 
trations. 

\ccording to this publication, production in the mineral industry in British 
Columbia in 1926 outstripped all previous records, the production in metal mining 
for that year being valued at $51,863,534, while the value of the coal output was 
311,650,180. Comparative data on per capita production in coal mines are given 
for the years 1915 to 1926, the output per employee in 1926 being 437 tons. Fatal 
accidents in and around coal mines numbered 10 in 1926 as against 6 in 1925. 
CeyLon.—{Department of Statistics and Office Systems?] Handbook of com- 

mercial and general information for Ceylon, compiled by L. J. B. Turner, 
director of statistics and office systems. Colombo, 1927. xii, 300 pp.; maps, 
charts, illustrations. 

A revision of the first handbook, published in 1922, bringing the data up to the 
end of 1926. ‘The short section on labor includes some data on legislation, wages 
and hours, and immigration and emigration. 
feperaTeED Matay Statres.—Labor Department. Annual report, for the year 

1926. Kuala Lumpur, 1927. 6&1 pp. 

In seven parts: I, Indian immigration; II, Welfare of laborers, including 
number employed 1922 to 1926 and wages in four districts in 1925; III, Chinese 
labor; IV, Netherlands Indian labor; V, Local Malay labor; VI, Legislation; 
VII, Staff and administration. The attached appendixes include statistics on 
arrivals and departures in 1926; number of laborers, by nationality, employed 
on specified estates and in Government departments on January 1 and December 
31, 1926; and fatal accidents to South Indians in 1926, by cause. 

GermMany.— Reichswirtschaftsministerium.] Statistisches Reichsamt.  Siatis- 
tisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1927. Berlin, 1927. [Various 
paging.| Charts. 

Annual statistical handbook for Germany, covering 1926 and previous years 
with some data for 1927. It includes tables relating to prices, wages, employment, 
strikes and lockouts, collective agreements, and social insurance. 

Great Brrratn.—Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Report No. 43: A study 
of telegraphists’ cramp, by May Smith and others. London, 1927. iv, 40 pp.; 
diagrams. 

Reviewed on page 82 of this issue. 

— Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Paper No. 86: 


The ignition of gases by hot wires, by W. C. F. Shepherd and R. V. Wheeler. 
London, 1927. 26 pp.; diagrams, illustrations. 


This paper presents the results of a study undertaken to discover to what 
extent the glowing filament of a 2-volt miners’ electric lamp-bulb might constitute 
asource of danger in a coal mine by reason of its possible ability to cause the igni- 
tion of mixtures of fire damp and air. 

—- Ministry of Transport. Report upon the accidents that occurred on the rail- 
ways vf Great Britain during the year 1926. London, 1927. 22 pp. (Cmd, 
2941, 

Data from this report appear on page 75 of this issue. 

InTE RNATIONAL LABor OrFicr,—=Studies and reports, series F (industrial hygiene), 
No. 11: White lead. Geneva, 1927. 409, v pp. 

This volume is a revision of an earlier report prepared by the International 
Labor Office when the question of the prohibition of white lead in painting was 
being considered by the 1921 session of the International Labor Conference. At 
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the beginning of 1927 the white lead convention had been ratified by 13 countries 
and ratification had been authorized in 3 other countries and recommended in § 
This report, therefore, aims to present an impartial survey of the facts in regard 
to the regulation of the use of white lead in the different countries, Theo report 
covers the nature of the white-lead hazard, the technical aspect of the problem 
with regard to satisfactory substitutes, the efficacy of restrictive regulations ; 0 
the painting trades, and legislative remedies. 


NETHERLANDS.—Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Cenirag) yp. 
slag der arbeidsinspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1926. 77; 
Hague, 1927. (Various paging.] Illustrations, diagrams. 

Official report of the activities of the Netherlands factory-inspection seryjc, 
during the year 1926. It includes data on industrial accidents and accidep; 
prevention, occupational diseases, decisions of the courts in labor matters, w, king 
hours, education for woman factory workers, and labor conditions in the brick, 
fishing, peat-digging, and oak-peeling industries. 

New ZEALAND.—Department of Labor. Report [for the fiscal year April 1, 192¢ 
to March 31, 1927). Wellington, 1927. 32 pp. 

Some figures from this report, concerning wages in New Zealand, are given op 
page 142 of this issue. 

Pensions Department. Twenty-ninth annual report, for the year ended 
March 31, 1927. Wellington, 1927. 7 pp. 

Reviewed on page 90 of this issue. 

NorTHEeRN IRELAND.—Registrar of Friendly Societies. Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1926. Part A: Industrial and provident societies; Part B: 
Friendly societies; Part C: Trade-unions; Part D: Building societies. {Bel- 
fast (?), 1927. Various paging.| Mimeographed. 

Union or Sours Arrica.— Department of Mines and Industries. Annual reports 
of the Secretary for Mines and Industries and the Government Mining Engineer 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1926. Pretoria, 1927. |Various 
paging.| Charts. , 

The volume includes sections relating to labor, wages, accidents, and output 
in the various mines of the Union, with a chapter on miners’ phthisis. 


The 


Unofficial 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION. Beppe 2 of the 56th annual congress, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa., October 15 to 21, 1926. 
[19279]. 370 pp. 


Among the subjects taken up at this congress were prison industries, systems 
of prison labor, and employment for county jail prisoners. 

Atrzurr, Epgar, Editor. Kérper und Arbeit: Handbuch der Arbeitsphysiologe. 
Leipzig, Georg Thieme, 1927. xii, 770 pp.; diagrams, illustrations. 

A comprehensive treatise on the physiology of labor in both its theoretical and 
practical aspects. 

Barker, J. Exvuis. America’s secret—the causes of her economic success. London, 
John Murray, 1927. viii, 418 pp. 

This book, by an English student, analyzes the causes of the present wealth 
and prosperity of the United States and concludes that “unless England Amer- 
icanizes he r methods, England and the British Empire will become an appendage 
to the United States.” 

Consumers’ Leacur or Onto. Accidents to working children of Ohio. Cleveland, 
808 Euclid Avenue, 1927. 87 pp.; charts, illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 114 of this issue. 


ew York, 185 East Fifteenth Street 
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Dana, RiewaRD T. The human machine in industry. New York, Codex Book Co. 
(Inc.), 1927. xiv, 812 pp.; charis, 


This volume seeks to bring together in convenient form data regarding the 
yarious factors affeeting the health and efficiency of the industrial worker. 
Dinctey,S. The peasant’s movement in Indonesia. Berlin, R. L. Prager (19277). 

60 pp. 

An account of conditions in Java, Sumatra, and the other islands making up 
Indonesia, with a discussion of the unrest of the peasants, and of their efforts to 
secure relief from what they consider exploitation and oppression. 

Dunn, Rosert W. Company unions: Employers’ ‘industrial democracy.’ 
New York, Vanguard Press, 1927. xvi, 206 pp. 

Written by an opponent of company unions. As described by the author, 
“the purpose of this book is to present the progressive trade-union slant on 
company unions and to outline their significance, purpose, and practices, as well 
as certain methods for meeting their advances. This is done ehiefly by sketching 
certain specific company unions now in operation and showing how the workers 
fare under these plans.”’ 

Henperson, ArTHUR. Trade-union law. Ozford, Ruskin College, 1927. 39 pp. 

This pamphlet forms No. 2 of the Ruskin College study courses. It gives a 
summary of the law relating to trade-unions as it was up to the year 1927, and 
as it has been affected by the trade disputes and trade-unions bill. 

Hexter, Maurice Becx. Juvenile employment and labor mobility in the business 
Mo Boston, Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, 1927. xix, 111 pp.; 
charts. 

The Massachusetts law requires that certificates be issued to young workers 
before they may enter employment, the requirements varying according to the 
age of the applicant, his educational qualifications, and the kind of work he 
seeks. When he leaves employment, the certificate must within two days be 
filed with the authorities, and must be reissued before he may legally take another 
job. There are thus official records of the child’s first employment and of his 
subsequent changes. Taking these as a basis, the author constructs for Boston 
an index of juvenile employment, and makes a suggestive study of the trend, 
the seasonal fluctuations, and cyclical variations of the juvenile labor market. 
Hutverson, Georce R. Personnel. New York, Ronald Press Co., 1927. xi, 

400 pp.; charts. 

Presents principles and methods which apply broadly to the administration of 
the personnel activities of a business. In addition to the successful selection of 
employees, it is highly important, the author holds, that the personnel depart- 
ment should develop a higher degree of skill in workers, assure their placement 
where they can give the best service, and provide incentives for them to do their 
best and working conditions favorable to the greatest productivity. 
INFORMATION BUREAU ON WomEN’s Work. Trend of women’s wages: Ohio, 1925. 

Toledo, Ohio, 805 Commerce Guardian Building [19277]. 26 pp.; diagrams. 

Reviewed on page 111 of this issue. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE Depates. A yearbook of college debating. Vol. VIII. Edited 
by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York, Noble & Noble, 1927. [Various paging.| 

Oxford University, the University of British Columbia, and various American 
colleges are represented in this volume of debates. 

Irish Lapor Party anp TrapE Unron Coneress. Report of the national 
executive for the year 1926-27. Dublin, Powell Press, 1927. 23 pp. 

Some improvement in the industrial situation took place during the year, 
according to the report, and progress was made in uniting the workers in Dublin. 
The program of the Irish Labor Party is given, with a discussion of the attitude 
taken concerning legislation before the Dail during the past session. 
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Laski, Haroutp J. Communism. London, Williams & Norgate (Ltd.) 
256 pp. (Home university library of modern knowledge, vol. 131.) 


An opponent of communism attempts to explain and analyze the major com- 
munist theses. The author concludes that ‘the answer to the new faith is no 
the persecution of those who worship in its sanctuary, but the proof that those 
who do not share its convictions can scan an horizon not less splendid jy 
prospect it envisions nor less compelling in the allegiance it invokes.”’ 


Leacue ror InpustriaL Ricuts. Building trades strikes against open 
products are unlawful. New York, 165 Broadway, 1927. 31 pp. 


Mays, Artuur B. The problem of industrial education. New York, Century (, 
1927. aii, 416 pp. ees 

A survey of the field of industrial education, which is designed to meet t)o 
needs of students and educators in general. The volume is divided into foi, 
parts in which are taken up the background of the problem, modern phases of 
the problem, the training of female industria] workers, and administrative 
policies, problems, and practices. 

The author considers that an adequate program of industrial education must 
be national in scope and developed through an intelligent and comprehensive 
application of principles drawn from all the social sciences. 

Merropo.itan Lire Insurance Co. Policyholders’ Service Bureau. Training 
key men in industry. New York [1927?|. 19 pp. 

A discussion of the advantages, cost, methods of conducting, and requirements 
of successful foreman-training courses, with brief accounts of what has been done 
along this line by different companies. 

Mine Inspectors’ Instirurs or America. Proceedings, Charleston, W. Va. 
May, 1927. ([Pittsburgh?| 1927. 129 pp., illus. 

Contains the minutes of the eighteenth annual meeting of the institute, held 
at Charleston, W. Va., May 3-5, 1927. 

Moore, Harry H. American medicine and the people’s health. With an 
introduction by the committee of five of the Washington conference on the eco- 
nomic factors affecting the organization of medicine. New York, D. Appleton 
& Co., 1927. xxii, 647 pp.; map, charts, illustrations. 

Economic and social changes and the increase in the general extent of scien- 
tific knowledge have brought about a change in the attitude of the public toward 
the general field of medicine. There is a quite general feeling that the prevention 
and cure of disease should be more effectively safeguarded than is the case at 
the present time. The problem, as stated to the American Medical Association 
at its annual meeting in 1924, is ‘‘that involved in the delivery of adequate 
scientific medical service te all the people, rich and poor, at a cost which can 
be reasonably met by them in their respective stations.” ‘The present volume 
contains a large amount of data relative to the organization of medicine, the cost 
of medical service, the lack of interest among private practitioners in preventive 
medicine, and the inadequacy of the present organization to meet the situation. 
The book is divided into four parts, dealing with the evolution of medicine; 
manifestations of the maladjustment in medicine; recent attempts to remedy 
the maladjustment, including medical service in industry, other organized 
medical services, and health insurance; and the probable future of organized 
medicine. There are Rumerous appendixes covering different phases of the 
problem, 

Muir, rrp America the golden. London, Williams & Norgate (Lid.), 19?’. 
vy Pp- 

The impressions of an English economist of industrial: and Jabor conditions in 
America, with comparisons of English conditions. _The writer finds four things 
“‘to stand forth preeminently in the America of to-day:” (1) The systematic 
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endeavor to bring about a wider and more healthy distribution of ownership; 

2) the general disposition to use scientific methods, to spend freely upon research, 

and to regard management as a highly exacting and responsible profession; (3) 

the widespread readiness to try experiments in new forms of industrial organiza- 

tion; and (4) the development of a new policy of cooperation with the employer 
in some Of the more progressive trade-unions. 

NaTioNAL CONFERENCE OF LABOR WomMEN. Report of the eighth conference held 

at Huddersfield |England), May 11 and 12,1927. London, Labor Party, 1927. 
83 pp. 

A marked increase in membership was reported, the number of women’s sec- 
‘ions in April, 1927, being 1,728, with an estimated membership of nearly 300,000. 
Resolutions were passed denouncing the trade disputes and trade-unions bill, 
calling for the passage of the new factory legislation which has been promised, 
for the admission of women to the franchise on the same terms as men, and 
indorsing the main features of the Labor Party’s program, 

NatrlonAL CONFERENCE oF Soctan Work. Proceedings at the fifiy-fourth annual 
session, held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 11-18, 1927. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. vi, 736 pp. 

Under the head “Industrial and economic problems,” the following papers 
were presented at the conference: The church, public opinion, and industry; 
Migratory children; The social result of legislation affecting woman workers; 
The effect of labor laws on woman workers; and Relation of the curative work- 
shop to the rehabilitation of disabled persons. Other papers covered civilian 
rehabilitation, social consequences of the immigration law, immigration and 
the immigrant, and many other subjects of special interest in connection with 
social work. 

NarionaL InpustriAL CoNFERENCE Boarp. Wages in the United States, 
1914-1926. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1927. xi, 189 pp.; charts. 

This volume presents data regarding wages in manufacturing industries, public 
utilities, building trades, agriculture, and on Class I railroads. The data on 
manufacturing industries are based on original reports of the National Industrial 
Conference Board from approximately 1,700 plants in 25 basic industries, em- 
ploying (in 1924) 743,227 workers. 

Nationa, Merat Trapes Assocration (Cincinnati Brancu). Apprenticeship 
plan of the metal trades industries. Cincinnati, Ohio, 1926. 16 pp. 

An outline, based upon the association’s manual concerning apprenticeship in 
the metal trades, designed to secure a uniform course of training which shall give 
a minimum of specific requirements, while permitting sufficient flexibility to 
meet the diversified needs of shops throughout the country. 

NationaL Saretry Councin. Accident facts, 1927. Chicago, 108 EB. Ohio St., 
1927. vi, 40 pp.; charts. 

A compilation of accident statistics for 1926 in tabular and graphic form, 
derived from such sources as State motor-vehicle bureaus, the United States 
Bureau of the Census, the Interstate Commerce Commission, insurance com- 
panies, city and State health departments, and from reports sent directly to the 
safety council. The major portion of the pamphlet is given over to public acci- 
dents caused mostly by motor vehicles. Two pages are devoted to accidents in 
the home. The report was not designed to cover industrial accidents, although 
there is a very brief discussion of the subject. 

Norruern States’ Cooperative Leacur. Third year book, 1927. Minneapo- 
lis, 1927. 189 pp. 

Contains much valuable information relative to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement in the North Central States. Data from this report are given on 
pages 101, 103, and 104. 
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Perxotro, Jessica B. Getting and spending at. the professional standard ,: 
living. New York, Macmillan Co., 1927. xxii, 307 pp. . 
This book presents the results of a study made in December, 1922, to deter. 
mine the cost of living an academic life. The incomes and expenditures of 9¢ 
married faculty members of the University of California were analyzed, the sy). 
jects of the study including professors (29 per cent), associate professors (27 
per cent), assistant professors (23 per cent), instructors (12 per cent), and asso 
ciates (8 per cent). 
Post, Louis F. The basic facts of economics: A common-sense primer for ¢,/ 
vanced students. Washington, 2513 Twelfth Street NW., 1927. vii, 100 »; 


Porwin, Marsorip A. Cotton-mill people of the Piedmont: A study in nail 
change. New York, Columbia University Press, 1927. 166 pp.; map. (( 
lumbia University studies in history, economics, and public law, No. 29! 


A sociological study of a southern mill community. The author has been 
community director of certain large cotton mills in the Piedmont section. 
Roperti-LacarpE, Henriette. La réparation des maladies professionnellcs. 

étude théorique et critique. Paris, L. Chauny et L. Quinsac, 1927. 332 »; 

A critical study of the French law of October 25, 1919, on occupational dis- 
eases, in the light of the six years’ experience since the law went into effect. The 
law provides for compensation for lead and mercury poisoning only, and ihe 
author discusses the l’st of diseases which she considers should be made com- 
pensable and the reasons why the law should be made sufficiently comprehensive 
to include all diseases which are caused by the occupation. 

SnowpeNn, Pur. The way to industrial peace», London, The Brotherhood 
Movement (Inc.), 1927. 40 pp. (The John Clifford lecture for 1927.) 

A discussion centering around the thesis that the essence of the industrial 
problem is to realize that business is a collective enterprise in which capita! and 
labor are essential factors, that there should be no division between them, and 
that there should be equality of status, though not of function, among al! neces- 
sarily engaged in the common enterprise of carrying on an industry. The old 
mental attitudes of employers and workers are regarded as the chief obstacles 
to securing industrial peace, and various steps toward establishing a better cou- 
dition are discussed. _ 

Sreiner, Jesse F., anp Brown, Roy M. The North Carolina chain gang: A 
study of county convict road work. Chapel Hill, University of North Curolina 
Press, 1927. x, 194 pp.; map, illustrations. 


Workers’ Heatta Bureau or America. First. National Labor Healih Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio, June 18-19, 1927. [Report of proceedings.) \cw 
York, 799 Broadway, 1927. 152 pp. 

An account of this conference was given in the September, 1927, issue of tlie 

Labor Review (p. 61). 
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Speed, penalty Amneviogn Nation pays Wet. oo. obi ccaucace co cccemsccccnutiococenscccccco Oct. 55-6 
Accident statisties, by industry: 


Agricultural implements. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926 _.............. Nov. 64, 65, 67 
Automobile: fa@usisy: - Tindiiomn; 2000-0022 25 R005 SS SSC coc co occ cc cecewsnmemnenns Sept. 56 
—— United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1026______- tcp ois ob cidipanbiaaeiinapeailanga adit Nov. 64, 65, 67 
Automobile tires. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926. _............-...-.... Nov. 64, 65, 68 
Boots and shoes. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926__.....................- Nov. 64, 65, 68 
Brick. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926... --.....2---. lke Nov. 64, 65, 60 
Carpets. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926___._.-.......2.--...---..22.-.- Nov. 64, 65, 69 
Carriages and wagons. United States, rates, by State, 1926. _.-..............-..-....... Nov. 65, 69 
CS ee i a tame July 53-4 
Chemicals. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926__............22--.2.--- eee Nov. 64, 65, 70 
Coke ty, se, Us eculibarensewoteaimieneaaneniainaaniban Dee. 70 
Cotton goods; United States, rates, by State, 1926_._....................---....-......- Nov. 65, 70 
Electrical accidents, reports, desirability of more detail___......................-----...--. Nov. 81-2 
Electrical machinery. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1026_................. Nov. 64, 66, 71 
Fertilizers. United States, rates; by State, 1026.2... .....--- 2-2-2 ecw eee ne Nov. 65, 71 
Flour. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926... _.......-...........---.-..... Nov. 64, 65, 72 
Foundries and Machine shops. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926_......._. Nov. 64, 65, 72 
Furniture. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926...........-...--------..2-.- Nov. 64, 65, 73 
Glass. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 10926__.................-.-.-.--.----.-- Nov. 64, 65, 73 
Hardware. ° Uuited States, rates, by State, 1998.2. ooo cc ee knee pen nne Nov. 65, 74 
Iron and steel industry. Frequency and severity rates, by department, to end of 1926.. Oct. 35-52 
—— Frequeney and severity rates, by State, 1922 to 1925._......._..........-..-.-..---- Aug, 43-5 
a a ee Sees ca cda ecu wseumatinbunenbnedane Sept. 56 
in a Ge Su cnepciepenadenmhaaratabbocn« Nov. 60-2 
Laundry industry. New York State, 1924 to 1926... -. 22-2. Sept. 53-4 
Lend sani aige ans SUNT. SUN ree inner ceeunesmepnncoseus July 59 
Leather. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926... ........-.-....--..-.-..-.- Nov. 64, 65, 74 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen, killed and injured, 1916 to 1925__...............-.-- Sept. 50 
Lumber, planing mills. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926__..................... Nov. 64, 65, 75 
Lumber, sawmills. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926._.................-...--.-- Nov. 64, 65, 75 
Machine tools. United States, rates, by State, 1925 and 1926._................--...--- Nov. 64, 65, 76 
Metallurgical works. United States, 1925 ..___.. PRR ta coc wika ckSSaccdsasibegeee S sgQee 
Metallurgy. Fatalities and frequency rates, Colorado, 1925 and 1926__........-...-...-. Sept. 55 
Pi iperell GRR. COO CO eee nrc adem scepebeineonesitadbetia Dec. 70-1 
Mines en ss ww ew udtandnainmanioiios Dec. 75-8 
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Accident statistics, by Industry—Continued. 
Mining, coal. Alabama__.............- 
-— Colorado, 1926_- nighties Ss eae ete 
— Fatalities, explosives as cause ‘of, ‘United States, 1926. 
—— Dlinois, 1926 


—— Iowa, 1924, 1925. 
-—— Missouri, 1926 


-—— West Virginia, July, 1924, to December, MPN LRN: i NED wk 
Mining, metal. Fatalities and frequency rates, Colorado, 1925 and 1926 ie Sent : 

-— Idaho, 1926 mins Benet 
sc *% Bent 
National Safety Council membership plants, experience, by industry group, 1925 and 1926. Biblic 
Paper and pulp. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926__.............-......---2.... Nov. 64, 65, 74 - 
Petrcleum industry. California, fatalities, 1926 ' Aug. 52 ; 

Nov. 65 5 
Pottery. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926_..........--.-----cecee-eereeee----- Soe. oka 7 one 
Quarries. Fatalities, and frequency rates, Colorado, 1925 and 1926 Sept. 55 “se 
—— Fatalities, explosives as cause of, United States, 1926 Dec. 73 
—— United States, 1924 and 1925 t. 53-4: Dee. 7 
Railroads. Experience, 1923 and 1926 = .. Aug. 45 
Railways. Great Britain, 1926 , Dec. 7! 
Shipbuilding, steel. United States, by State, 1926.............-....------ ee . Nov. 65,77 
Slaughtering and meat packing. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926............... Nov. 
Stamped and enameled ware. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926..............__. Nov. 64, 
Steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926.__.... Nov 
Stoves. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926_........... 2... ee ence nee n---e- Nov. 
Structural-iron work. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926......................... Nov. 64, 
Woolen goods. United States, by State, 1925 and 1926............-....--.-.---2 Nov. 
Accident statistics, by locality: 
Canada (Ontario). 1925 
Indiana. 1925-26 
Iowa. 
Kansas. 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Women, by industry groups, 1919-20 r 9 
Ohio. Minors under 18, 1926-: Oct. 61-2; Dec. 114-16 
United States. Frequency and severity rates, by industry and by State, 1925 and 1926.. Nov. 62-80 
Adulteration of products. (See Cost of living.) 
Agriculture (ereept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Corn crop, labor requirements 
Cotton crop, labor requirements 
Cotton fields, Mississippi, Mexican workers, malaria among 
Cotton picker, stripper, and cleaner, description of machines 
Farm children, vocational education for ‘4-H Club” extension work 
Farm crops, labor requirements 
Farm laborer, as a human being 
Farm ownership, negroes, West Virginia 
Farmers, working hours of Aug. 10-8 5 
Farms, migration to and from Dec, 55-7 
Laborers, occupational diseases of, brochure by Internationa] Labor Office Dec. 80-1 
Production and workers, general indexes of, 1925 In relation to.1899 and 1919.......... Oct. 26,2 
American Federation of Labor: 
Convention, forty-seventh annual. 
—— Report of Executive Counci! 
Wage policy, statement of, and comments 
Annuity fund, teachers’. (See Public service.) 
Anthrax. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) . 
Arbitration. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Asbestos dust, pneumonoconiosis caused by 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada. 
SINS SUIT nxn etatieods-cithininis iste otberwnienn sense ores nadia sinacinieadaee Hdjnmanie paps pesbenscccces 
Antomobile industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Accidents. Indiana, statistics, 1925-26....................---------------------+-------- Sept. 5 
ny Peas anor cere nrcaelndetecedematchebedisuedanhescess .. Ang. 3 
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B 

nakeries (except Wages, and Hours, which see): Page 
Chile. Night work, enforcement of decree prohibiting --~................-...-.----- aniiiie Aug. 227 

narbers’ International Union, Journeymen. Tipping system, opposition to. Oct. 4 

Benefits and benefit funds: 

Benefit cases and benefits paid, establishment funds, by industry -. July 25-6 
Benefits, eligibility for, length of membership required, establishment funds.-_.........-. July 23-4 
Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union, mortuary and relief benefits, 

July 71 

Funds, establishment, for benefit of disabled workers July 20-6 
Waiting time, establishment funds July 24-5 
tinghouse Air Brake Co July 57-8 

Renefits, unemployment. (See U nemployment insurance.) 

jisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Bibliographies: 

\bsenteeism in industry July 190-7 
Indt sstrial safety, outline of source material on 7 Sept. 236-45 
Union-management cooperation 

girth rate. (See Vital statistics.) 

Blind, industrial aid for. (See Handicapped, training and placement of.) 

nd shoe industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Benzol poisoning, woman employees, rubber shoes 
rowers, credit union, study of 4,000 loans. July 6-16 

Bowling alleys. (See Recreation.) 

Boys, working, health of. (See Child labor and welfare.) 

Bricklayers, ‘Masons, and Plasterers’ International Union. Mortuary and relief benefits, 

1915 to : July 71 

Budgets, cost-of-living: 

{rgentina (Buenos Aires). Income and expenditure, laborer’s family, 1926 

Chicago. Unskilled laborers, budget estimates__-_-._._--.--- J nnonclcdbavs: Gis 100-11 
Foreign countries. Family budgets, relative importance of major items in Sept. 213 
Philippine Islands. Family, 1926_....__.__- sitet Noy, 4 
Russia (Moscow). Family budget, ‘skilled worker, first querter. of 1927 Dec. 212 
Sweden (Stockholm). Household budgets, study of, 1022-23 Sept. 214-16 

Budgets, family. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.>} 

Budgets, household. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 

Building, United States: 

Construction cost of dwellings, average, specified cities, 1921 to 1927 Nov. 04-6 
Nonresidential buildings in representative cities, per capita expenditure July 17--i9 
Permits tone, Sanne, Gres ball of 1087... coc ccuncocecgeccenatiiicubess mac Oct. 87-115 

Building and loan associations: 

United States. Company employees, encouragement by employers..................... Oct. 80-1 
—- Status, by State, 1926-27 ot. 70-4 
Building industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Accident-prevention movement, relative importance of hazards J Aug. 50-2 
Cost of accidents_............- sda as Seti a ia a al sicducnaundind bce. el Aug. 51 
Employment, seasonal fluctuation i in, , suggested remedy, ‘Ohio July 117-20 
Hazards, relative importance of Aug. 50-2 
Unemployment, organized workers, Massachusetts, July 1, 1927 Sept. i62-4 


Cc 


Caisson disease. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Camera industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Benzol poisoning, woman employees 
Capital. (See Production and productivity.) 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, safe substitute for explosives, mining coal 
Carpenters and Joiners, United Brotherhood of. Labor platform, or policies of. 
Cement industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
\ccidents in cement mills and quarries, 1926 
Casutieurs. (See Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood of.) 
Chemical industry (exeept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Cooperation between employer and employed, plan, Engiand 
Cildendowment. (See Family aliowances.) 
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Child labor and welfare, United States: 


Farms. ‘‘4-H Clubs,” extension work in agriculture ont home economics...........___ Pm... 
Olio. Aecidents to working children, 1926_...........2...-.22--222222-2 222... Oet. 61-2; Dee. 114-)7 
Oregon. ._Employment, 1925 and 1926_ 2... 2... -....2----- 2222. bee el Dee. 14 
Protection of young workers, principles concerning. (National Association of Manutac. 
turers)...........---.+--------------2-- 22-2 2eeeee--eeeee enone Se ESSE ie bist cose Nov. 119 
Working boys, health of, New York City..........22222. 22222 c sec ece eee July 48-59 
Child labor and welfare, foreign countries: 7 
OEE, RAO SD ONUND. ccc cnesceédessctbievewenscwtdaveectctubiiiweseweecelic.. Oct. 15-16 
Olerks’ International Protective Association, Retail. Agreement. Belleville, I., Local No. | 
Re, i ererennutnys ancceccnupnsenaencanccesscacl Catt AMeeendl 0 J8t ts: July 103-4 
Clothing industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Conciliation. Chicago, comment, mistakes of workers. _......2.20...- 2.22222 2.0 00 Nov. 215 
Clothing industry, men’s (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Arbitration. Chicago, decision, interfering with foreman _-_......-................._ a Aug. 21 
—~— Chicago, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, decision, examiners’ work_........2--220:.2.-.... Sept. 217 
—— Chicago, Hart, Schaffner & Marx, decision, stoppage of eutters............. Sept. 217-18 
~— New York, decision, firm’s request for eheaper contractor...--.. 2.22. 2222-20220.. Aug. 216-17 
—— New York City, decision, contractor for new grade_............................ Sept. 218 
~—— New York City, decision, seniority elaim__.._.........-.....-..-..2--2-22222.--.... Sept. 218-19 
Clothing industry, women’s (ezcept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Unemployment, source of waste, cloak industry, Cleveland... ............2.2.--..... July 42 
Clubs, employees’. (See Recreation.) 
Coke ovens (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Accident statistics, United States, 1925.......5......- cc lecce cee eee l-e--- a Dee. 70 
Collective agreements, general articles, United States: 
Trade agreements in 1926, compilation (Bul. No. 448), summary_........................  Oet. 200-10 
Collective agreements, by industry, United States: 
Electric railways. Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co., sickness and accident insur- 
NN ©) Ft paiek! >”) 5.) Ses Rn Aug. 216 
Hotel and restaurant, Culinary Workers’ Union, Vallejo, Calif., 1927............°...._.. July 17% 
Collective agreements, foreign countries: 
Chile. Bakeries, prohibition of night work, ete... 2.....2...2.2.2.22--2 2 Aug. 227 
Europe. Wage rates, established, specified industries and occupations, by city, 1926____. Aug. 132 
Mexico. Mazapil Copper Co., averting shutdown, July 21, 2927. .2...2.........._...._- Nov. 144 
Colonization: 
Argentina. Railway companies, association of, to settle agricultural lands by families 
WEE GEPORE  ncencceceensacutiuebicttnn su tuss tides BRAVE ae on 39 Pe Oct. 211 
Brazil (Amazonas), State government concessions, agricultural development, Japanese __ Aug. 98 
Bp, .Caempeektied SRSGOE.........ccccccencsecescncvcnadbidedeestiekenestie eel. «© Oct. 724 
Common labor. (See Unskilled labor.) 
Community centers, welfare work, company towns. ...........2.2.2..22.-2--22002222--2--.. Ag. OH 
Conciliation and arbitration, United States: 
Arbitration and trade board decisions. (See under spectfic industries.) 
Department of Labor. (See article ‘‘Conciliation work of the Department of Labor,” 
each issue of Review.) 
Mediation, United States Board of. Function and settlement of cases. __........._. ..-. Oct. 6,7,9 
Railroad labor act of 1926, arbitration proceedings under, results......................_-- Oct. 5-0 
Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Railway shopmen, conciliation machinery................... Nov. 1434 
ee, «CORREO! DORTG, SUGEE OE, BOR seein cccccccccccccccscccccsécsced 2 Se ‘ Oct. 125 
Norway. Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes act.....................-...---...--- July 76 
Conductors, railroad. (See Railway Conductors, Order of.) 
Congresses, conferences, etc.: 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Industrial, International Association of. Meeting, 
ei NE EEA IO BT Reese RT PCAN, TO ORME iS uke Apia. cae cca tel Nov. 104-4 
American Federation of Labor. Convention, forty-seventh annual. Los Angeles, 1927. Dec. 131-5 
-—— Report of Executive Council, 1927, proceedings.....................-...-..----- .... Nov. 116-2 
Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, Detroit. Discussion, case of steel-mil! 
RE IIE a et Ree dean hoo tena Nov. 344 
Cooperative Alliance, International, twelfth congress, 1927..........................---- Dec, 99-101 
English Trades-Union Congress, Edinburgh, 1927.......................-.---------- ..-. Nov. 126-6 
French family-allowance funds, seventh annual congress, 1927_.__..._...............---- Aug. 31-2 
Governmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada, Association of. Con- 
ae i ee = eee) | 2 ere July 39-40 
International Labor Conference, tenth session, 1927..............-.---.-----------------= Aug, 8-1 
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Congresses, conferences, etc.—Continued. 


Labor congress, Ecuador, GURUS a Tien, 1ORE ai ibd bc wtis eninondcctcenkaain ait 
Labor health conference, first national. 1927__._....-.--..---------+-2------0---0--ee00- 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. Fifth convention, 1927__...........----.--..... 
National Safety Council. Sixteenth annual meeting, 1927_._..._.._.--__.-..-..-+-----.. 
New England Conference and New England Council, to promote industrial prosperity... 
Nursing, industrial. Pennsylvania conference on --.............-------.---+----+------ 
pan American Federation of Labor, fifth meeting, 1927_..........-.....--....+-+------.. 
Pan American Labor Congress (fifth), 1927, proceedings --_-..........-..-...-...------.. 
Trade-Unions, International Federation of, fourth congress, 1927. ............--.-.-..-... 
en don Qin eee Hee ar OIE BOOS Be nn cn nn cocecccencoevccavenctsnviiesepe 
Wee ee ne a aan ae 

onal rehabilitation of disabled civilians, fourth nat ional « con‘erence, 1927_......... 
Woman workers, international conference of, 1927__..............-- wie eegtibemenhianiio 
Workers’ Education Bureau, fifth convention, 1927_.............--------------00--000- _ 


(See Building industry.) 

Consumer’s money, waste of. (See Cost of living.) 

‘ooks, cafés and restaurants. (See Culinary Workers’ Union.) 
(See Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association.) 
(See Industrial relations.) 


Construction. 


Cooks, marine 


wneration of employers and workers. 
United States: 


Cooperation, 

\laska. Cooperative stores established by Bureau of Education__...............--..... 
Banks, ‘‘eooperative,’’ formation and powers, Iowa, law of 1927_................_--.-.-- 
Building and loan associations, status, by State, 1925-26.__._.........-...-.....-....- 2. 
Consumers’ societies, membership problems._.__...............-.... 2-22-22 eee eee 
Consumers’ societies as regulators of retail prices... _...........-...-...------. 2. 22--- eee 
Cooperative buying and discounts, company employees, ‘thrift encouragement by em- 

DIDY C88. dicidetitenittle = ons <Sentbodtend bine = tte ee> hhc c= Senin oe ete cin wh he tte > « — 
Cooperative Central E xchange and affiliated societies - a ee 
Cooperative movement, ‘‘outstanding weakness,”’ lack of ‘‘human interest’’........._- 
Credit to the needy worker NE Spe aap ae Pee ree Ceara eee 
Credit unions. Postal employees, development ._....................--22.-.--..----- ee 
—— Why workers borrow: Study of 4,000 loams____.....-.-....-..-...... snceneindimeniii steed 
Gasoline and motor oils, cooperative buying ie iit Pints, ~ cients eb thbadebueilie <dupuals 
International trade, part played in, by agricultural on smeniaations. Pe oe ee ae ee 
Labor banks, conditions, June 30, 1927... __.__.. ‘ : ss incaes sehneiteih tay age 
Loan associations, National Federation of Remedial, operations, 1926-27_..............- 
Maricotions Gi, mene, GONEIUUTOOOTIGNOCY | on nko os onc bb neue na deen —_ 
Northern States’ Cooperative League. __.__...._.- Die ial st itt chinies ni cibinalaidenlll 
Oil associations, Minnesota Pe SRO oe ee ELE Ne ETE Oe te 


Savings effected, six members of Villa Grove Cc ooperative Seclety eke 2 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
i (British Columbia). 


Canad New marketing law, fruit and vegetable growers... 


Czechoslovakia. Cooperative community, Prikazy village.._..__....._._........-..-.. 
om ERGUNIIIe NOIOUN, RUN, en a ri ce ck oc chen ocnnceedunsdin 
Europe. Consumers’ societies as regulators of retail prices, specified countiies ot 


International trade, part played in, by agricultural organizations, specified countries. - 


Palestine. Solel Boneh (central building society) activities, policies, conditions of mem- 
bership sae SaterL.cc, = =. << er ap-gp tu tgs dks ad eS EAR Eine ae a he ce i 
RTI TIO ROR RISA LE OLE IIE INE NIIP Ey 
CORTES 5 | os eco ces ce eu ncees vadhbasubcoaducdlwibeddendowihbdulee 
—— Fishermen’s societies 2 i RO SS: seated Ke te Mliet anki teenth ainda atehiiearon dim 
Switzerland (Basel). Consumers’ societies, development, 1866 to 1926. LAER TIRE RES 
opper refining. (See Metallurgy.) 
Corn growing. (See Ag iculture.) 
Cost of living, United States: 
\dulteration and misrepresentation of products_...................-.-..-..-..--.--.-.-. 
Bread and flour consumption, survey of, Pennsylvania____.._...__..............-.---.-. 
Changes, by city and by item of expenditure, 1915 to 1927.______..-...-----------.------- 
Consumer, ald and protection for, in purchase of standard product ._._.............----- 
Consumer's money, study in the waste of. ._.............-........-..-2.-.---.---. eee 
oS on slediinss cadtieeeiiiains sad Ube thik 
Products sold to consumer, dangerous or useless__.................-.--.--.-.2---- eee e 
Retail stores, problem of ‘returned goods”... ... .........-....----..-----.---.-------ne 
Short weight and short measure, package goods_...............--.---.---2.. ee 
87666°—283_—_-2 {1417} 
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July 6 
July 65 
Sept. 
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Sept. 76-7 
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July 67 
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July 63-4 
July 64-5 
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Sept. 81-3 


Sept. 209-10 
Aug. 202-15 
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Cost of living, United States—Continued. 
Btyles and sizes of goods, elimination of superfluous 
Unskilled laborer with large family, the problem of 
Unskilled laborers, incomes of, adequacy, Chicago 
Cotton growing. (See Agriculture.) 
Cotton manufacturing (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Labor conditions, India (Bombay) 
Credit unions. (See Cooperation.) 
Culinary Workers’ Union. Agreement, Vallejo, Calif, Local No. 560, wage scale and hours, 


July 97-8, 175 


Sept 


Death, cause of. (See Vital statistics.) 
Decisions of courts: 


Sept. 76-7 
Nov. 
Shorten antitrust act and labor (Coronado "9 ROSE Dec. 107-9 
Workmen’s compensation. Individual or collective basis of establishing fund, Ohio... July 72-4 
Decree. (See Laws and legislation.) 
Dermatitis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Directories: 
See Gee - INU no ccccdlnncntdangeathoousenpesonegceocece-ccenc July 213-19 
ae Umioee Contes; Peder: Ge Staten eee con cee coc c nec ceccnnencce ... July 198-213 
Disability, cause. (See Sickness statistics.) 
Disabled workers. (See Handicapped, training and placement of.) 
Diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Docks and harbors. Longshoremen and harbor workers’ compensation act, districts and 
district offices established under Sy Aug. 60-1 
Dothnesti¢ servants, “‘scarcity” of, and immigration restriction...................-........... July 14 
Dust explosions, mines. (See Mining.) 
Dusts: 
Asbestos dust, pneumonoconiosis caused by... ....... 2.2... 2 ne eee ee we Sept. 69 
Flaxseed.dust, dermatitis from, linseed off mills. .....-.....2. 22.0222 eee Sept. 70 


Fur dust, health hazards in hatters’ furriers trade, women_................-............. Sept. 66-7 

Granite dust, silicosis and tuberculosis problem, granite workers, Barre, Vt Bept. 67-9 

Lead and soapstone dusts, storage-battery industry, health hazards Sept. 64 
Dwellings. (See Housing.) 


zB 
Efficiency. (See Production and productivity.) 
Fight-hour day. Germany. Iron industry, restoration in, January i, 1928.................. Oot. 1444 
Electric railways. (See Street railways.) 
Electrical Workers of America, International Brotherhood of. Oid-27e pension plan Dec. 88 
Elimination of waste. (See Production and productivity.) 
Emigration: 
Africa (Nyasaland Protectorate). Native laborers, to Southern Rhodesia... Oct. B 
Philippine Islands. Filipinos to Hawaiian sugar plantations Nov. 51-2 
Employers’ associations, United States. (See Manufacturers, National Association of.) 
Employment procedure, European street-railway companies Oct. 20-1 
Employment, stabilization of. Building industry, fluctuating employment in, and remedy, 
BS RE nE Om RN A EN 9 hl Alla recat, Tie NRG ee SE a ae . July 117-2 
Employment statistics, United States: 
Qalifornia. April to September, 1927 
Aug. 147-8; Sept. 164-5; Oct. 153-4; Nov. 164-5; Dec. 158-9 
Cotton-goods mills. Employment and pay-roll totals, trend of, by district, 1923 to 1927. July 24 
Illinois, February to August, 1927 July 138-0; Sept. 166-7; Oct. 155-6; Nov. 165-6; Dec. 160-1 
Iowa. April to October, 1927 July 140; Aug. 149; Sept. 168; Oct. 157; Nov. 167; Dec. 162 
Mannfacturing industries. May to October, 1927 July 121-32; 
Aug. 134-45; Sept. 150-61; Oct. 139-50; Nov. 151-62; Dec. 145-56 
—— Boet and shoe factories, by district, 1923 to 1927 Oct. 150-2 
Maryland. May to October, 1927_.......-July 141; Aug. 150; Bept. 169; Oct. 158; Nov. 168; Dec. 16 
Massachusetts. March to September, 1927._..July 142; Aug. 151; Oct. 158-9; Nov. 168-9; Dec. 16:4 
Mechanical-engineering industries Aug. 105-4 
New Jersey. April to September, 1927 July 142-4; Ang. 152-3; Oct. 160-1; Nov. 170-1; eo. 164-4 
New York. April to September, 1927 July 144-5; Sept. 160-71; Dec. 166-7 
Oklaboma. March and April, 1927 
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Employment statistics, United States—Continued. Page 
Pennsylvania. May to October, 1927_...... Aug. 154-5; Sept. 171-2; Oct. 162; Nov. 172-3; Dec, 168-9 
Railroads. April to September, 1926 and 1927_...-. sii . ne July 135; 

Aug. 146; Sept. 161- 2, Oct 152-3; Nov. “162 3; Dee. 156-7 
wiseonsin. Mareh to August, 1927........ July 146-7; Aug. 155-6; Oct. 163-4; Nov. 173-4; Dec. 169-70 
nt statistics, foreign countries: 
europe. Mechanical-engineering :naustries, specified countries.--.............---..--... Aug. 105-4 


nameling, stove. (See Stove industry.) 
en, locomotive. (See Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.) 


Engine 
«pyit” interview, companies conducting, indorsement.......-.-....---.-----------+-seeeee Oct. 19-20 
Ex ture, family. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 
Bx », American Railway. (See Railroads.) 
; ve conservation, compulsory use of goggles in workshops...........-...-..----.-----.---.-- Dee. 79 
gye hazards, elimination of, in industrial occupations............-.------------+--------+--- July 54-5 
F 
Family allowances: 
Austi es Child endowment, appointment of commission to consider .._.............-- Dec. 93 
— (New South Wales). Child endowment act, provisions........ Aug. 32-3; Sept. 86; Nov. 114-15 
Western Australia). Basie wage for 1927-28 and child endowment___.....__......- Dec. 93-4 
Belvium. Funes, wide distribution of, progress of movement__- — Aug. 30-1 
European countries. Comment, Detroit meeting of Catholic Conference on » Industrial 
)blems gti ee ee Nov. 34-8 
France. Funds, sev wonths annual congress el, statistics. a See ee Lee CaN ee eee Aug. 31-2 
New Zealand. Child endowment act, 1926, sammary and discussion_................... Novy. 1li1-14 
Family budgets. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 
Family endowment. (See Family allowances.) 
Fancy leather goods. (See Leather goods industry.) 
Farms, farmers, or farm laborers. (See Agriculture.) 
Fascist Grand Council, Italy, approval of “ Labor charter’’._.........2......2.--.ese--- ene July 35, 39 
Fatalities. (See Accident statistics.) 
Firemen, lccomctive: 
Productivity G6 OR C8 on. 0 ono Sait doh ad nseitew inthe stheatirienisle «edie clventedienihe pitied Bept. 35-5 
See also Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.) 
Firemen, marine, (See Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union.) 
Firemen, muncipal. (See Public service.) 
Funds, establishment. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
G 
Gamerooms, (See Recreation.) 
Governmental Labor Officials, Association of. (See Association of Governmental Labor Off 
cials of the United States and Canada.) 
Granite. (See Stone trades.) 
Group insurance. (See Social insurance.) 
Group life insurance: 
Shatint cn, Sr BONO non. occu tcibiins thithn widiillin Nd ne «nh sk tndcgebthbee chia Sept. 84-5 
Wy cating he OO cnt po cute abit «citi thin anatnnhéusiiemdeiibiaaaes <n July 38 
Gymnasiums, (See Recreation.) 
| 
Handbook of labor statistics (Bul. No. 430), summary.......................-.-..-.--...-... Sept. %-9 
Handicapped, training and placement of: 
Blind, Indiana Board of Industrial Aid for the. Report, 1925-26_-.-................--.- Sept. 99-100 
SLi, Seni TI A di ec eaininn cha Weinn~< debe ~ anberetiewie~ eet Dec. 98 
Joint Employment Bureau for the Disabled, New York City, opening, July 1, 1927___..... Aug, 133 


Personnel managers, medical profession, and educator, cooperation of, in new training... Oct. 55-6 
Hazards, health. (See Health and hygiene; Health hazards.) 
Health and hygiene: 


Africa (Nyasaland Protectorate). Physical ailments of natiyes.................-.-.-.-.. Oct, 23 
Hatter’s furriers trade, health of women‘in-._..._............-.----.-.---.---.--- iitnnne Sept. 66-7 
Labor health conference, first national, 1927...............---+--------+---+---s--0-d---- Sept, 61-2 
Low Iam, Girne 0, SOOM BORN o.oo. | cc cciciiukins dase> een ecqueustincecdcohaneenete~se Nov. 38-41 
Medical and other health services, welfare work, company towms....................-.-. Aug. 92-3 
Noise, industrial, toll of ._._.- Os vies <ais waich o-oo inihhiamestanitntiali aa aeiaaniat iad . Aug 56-7 
Nursing service, industrial, Pennsylvania ‘conference OB... 44a 2555 dain etsienii~< deen « Aug. 59 
Occupational diseases of agricultural laborers... __..........----.-.-2- 2. - eee nee ee --- Deo. 8-1 
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Bealth and hygiene—Continued. 
Physical and mental impairments, economic losses due to 


Working boys, study of 2,000, New York City 
Health hazards: 
Bept. 59-41 
Sept. 63-4 
Health insurance, United States: 
Street railways. Agreement, Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co., sickness and accident 
insurance, 1927-1929_ 
“Hired men” of industry. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. Tipping system, opposition to 
Hours, specified industries and occupations, United States: 
Bakers. Union seale, 1926 and 1927 


Brewery workers. 

Bricklayers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_.......-.2.2. 2-222. Sept. 113-14 
Building laborers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_.._............2.-----2-- 22-2 ee Sept. 114-15 
Building trades. Union seale, by occupation, 1926 and 1927 J 
Bus girls, hotel. (See Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

Cabinetmakers. October 1, 1926 Bept. 136 
Car shops, street railway. Scale, by occupation, Trenton, N. J., 1927 July 103 
Carpenters. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 115-16 
Cement finishers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927. .--.......222 22 ieee... 8 Sept. 116-17 
Chauffeurs. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 4 
Clerks, retail. Seale, Belleville, Lii., 1927 . July 108-4 
Coal, bituminous. By occupation and by State, 1924 and 1926 July 90-2, 94 
Common labor. (See Hours: Unskilled labor.) 

Compositers, book and job. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_-.......-.....-.- 22... Sept. 117- 
Compositors, newspaper, day work. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 118-10 
Conductors, street railway. (See Hours: Motormen and conductors.) 

Cooks, hotel. (See Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

Cooks, restaurant. (See Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

Cotton-goods manufacturing. Average, by State, 1926 

Culinary workers. (See Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 

Drivers. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 

Electrotypets. Finishers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Bept. 120 
~— Molders. Union scale. by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 121 
Farmers, working hours of Aug. 103-5 
Granite cutters. Union scale, 1926 and 1927... z Nov. 5 
Granite cutters, inside. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927..................-..--..--..-- Sept. 122 
Hod earriers. Union scale, by city, 1013 to 1927 

Hotel and restaurant employees. Bus girls, cooks, waiters, ete., scale, Vallejo, Calif. 


—— Culinary workers, by occupation, Sacramento, Calif., 1927 

Inside wiremen. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept, 124-5 
Laundry workers. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 5 
Linemen. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 5 
Longshoremen. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 5 Nov. 5 
Maehinists. Baltimore, Md., 1927 Aug. 100 
Mechanical-engineering industries Aug. 108 
Mining, placer. Alaska Aug. 108 
Motormen and conductors. Scale, Trenton, N. J., 1927.......-.--.......------------- July 18 
—— Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 5 
Painters. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 125-4 
Plasterers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 7 Sept. 126-7 
Plasterers’ laborers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 127-8 
‘Plambers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 128-9 
Power house, street railway. Scale, by oc:upation, Trenton, N. J., 1927 

Pressmen, printing. Danville; il., scale, 1927 

Pressmen, web. Scale, Joliet, [ll., 1927 
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gours, specified industries and occupations, United States—Continued. 


printing and publishing. Book and job, union scale, a occupation, 1926 and 1027...... 


_— Newspaper, union seale, by occupation, 1926 and 1927 
Train dispatchers, Hocking Valley Railway Co., s 
(See Hours: Street railways.) 


Railroads 
Railways, electric. 
Roofers 
Sheet-metal workers. 
_— Union seale, by city, 
October 1, 
Union scale, 1926 and 1927 
1913 to 1927 


Atlantic City, scale, 1927 


Shop joiners. 
itters. 
nion scale, by city, 


Stonect 


Street railways. 
shamokin & Edgewood Electric Railway Oo., scale, by occupation, 1927..........- 

Structural-iron workers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_......-......--.--22-2 leek 

Teachers, public-school. Philippine Islands 

Team Union scale, 1926 and 1927 

Trades and industries. Philippine Islands. ...0..00.. sdusi ssc dee cheek eke ewe ese co sed 

Train dispatchers. (See Hours: Railroads.) 

Typesetting-machine operators. Book and job, union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 

—— Newspaper, day work, union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 

Typographical union. Beardstown, Ill., 1927 

- entralia, Ill., scale, 1927~1930 

Jopliie, Ree ence wdc nebtnnenbiicnabadliiecdtt lL. sc WS et 

——- Keokels, eure, SONG, 1008. ini ois ee ae SA BURR, LISS i hiew cc basis 

a= Now Memipee: seats. ocalé, 1007... oo. ne sO hs ae ee wi 

Pittsburg, Kans., 1927 

wins’ Waa, aks WORT ok. oo ck ce tce cc cacceceslidsdeciccuccedbaii dae 


sters, 


A Gees Ties, eee, De eocenn tian. BOON. 6. cn dnndiccucédaccecnnctstscubissied 


BORE $n 2008... 2. .ndcwiiictin co tsdin eda eh ees 
LR ersdstiiails oy. odd Mis Nalin Bins dcbvcWedldn ditisadistedpbas 


Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co., scale, by. occupation, 1927-1929_ 


Page 
Nov. 5 
Nov. 5 

Aug. 102 


Aug. 102 
Aug. 102 
Sept. 130-1 
Sept. 136 
Nov. 5 
Sept. 131 
Aug. 100-1 
Aug. 101-2 
Sept. 132 
Nov. 54 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 54 


Sept. 133-4 
Sept. 134-5 
July 104 
Aug. 102-3 
July 104 
Aug. 103 
Aug. 103 
July 104 
July 104 


come Zemin Te, NOI iis sec ncincuincwewed dd bss Li ALA July 105; Aug. 103 


Unskilled labor; specified industries... 2.2... sepia ee ede es eek 
Upholsterers. October 1, 1926 
Waiters, hotel. (See Hours: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Woodworkers. By occupation, United States and specified foreign countries, October 1, 
926 
Hours, 


Europe 


specified industries and occupations, foreign countries: 
Woodworkers, by occupation, specified countries and United States, October 1, 


G2H 


lermany. 


Iron industry, restoration of eight-hour day, January 1, 1928- - 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Work people, by industry group, 1924 
Household budgets. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 
Housing, United States: 
Building permits issued, 80 cities, first half of 1927...............-.-.--- 22-2 
Construction cost of dwellings in specified cities, average, 1921 to 1927 
New York City, housing corporations, tax exemption ---............-- 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Colombia (Cali). Poorer working classes, modern sanitary homes for 
Czechoslovakia. Cooperative socities, operations, 1924 
Europe. Street-railway companies, projects 
South Africa. State-assisted, progress in 1926 


i 
Immigration: 


Canada. 
Mexico 


From United States and ocean ports, 1926-27 
Laborers from — countries, forbidden 
Philippine Islands. 


United States. Restriction, and ‘‘searcity”’ of domestic servants 


July 3 
Sept. 136 


Sept. 136 


Sept. 136 
Oct. 134-5 
Sept. i41-4 


Oct. 87-115 
Nov. 94-6 
Aug. 67 


Nov. 97 
Sept. 77-8 
Oct. 21-2 
Sept. 73-4 


July 184-5 
Oct. 218 
Nov. 49-50 
July 1-4 


—— Statistics, April to September, 1927 -__-_-. Se Sai cadeeeve _... July 179-84; 
Aug. 228-33; Sept. 225-34; Oct. 212-18; Nov. 218-22; Dee. 214-18 


Impairments, physical and mental. (See Health and hygiene.) 

Income, family. (See Budgets, cost-of-living.) 

income, low. Its effeet upon health 

Incomes of unskilled laborers, adequacy of, Chicago 

Indian workers, sugar plantations, Argentina, protection of 

lndustrial combinations, public opinion of, change in. (Address, Secretary of Labor Davis) - 

Industrial conditions, reports on, by commissions, ete. British mission on European coal 
atuation 
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Nov. 38-41 


July 108-11 


Noy, 58-9 
July 111-12 


Nov. 54-7 
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Industrial diseases and poisons: 
Anthrax, horsehair-dressing and tanning industries, Pennsy]vania’s five-year experience. 
Benzo! poisoning, woman employees, specified industries, New York State 
Caisson disease. Compensable, Canada (Ontario) 


—— Definition, workmen’s compensation law, Ohile..............22.22-220200 0 Jy 
-—— Labor laws as a means of preventing 


Poisoning among factory workers, Great Britain. Report of eases, 1926............ 
Silicosis. Compensable, Canada (Ontario) 
—— Granite workers, Barre, Vt 


Tuberculosis. Granite workers, Barre, Vt........................-...- 

White lead, decree prohibiting use of, Poland 
Industrial management: 

Europe, scientific management in. 

Labor and management. (Address, Young) 

Waste, elimination of, through scientific management 
Industrial management, with union cooperation. ‘‘ Baltimore & Ohio plan,” results 
Industrial medical service, training physicians for, Stanford University Medical Schoo! 
Industrial relations: 

Cooperation of employers and workers, England 

Creed of combat challenged by doctrine of cooperation, United States 

“Exit” interview, companies conducting, indorsement 

High wages, an employer’s view. (Address, Young) 

Pottery industry 
Industrial training. (See Vocational education.) 
Injuries to minors. (See Child labor and welfare.) 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. Meeting, 

fourteenth annual, Atlanta, Ga., 1927 

International Federation of Trade-Unions. History and development, and work of 
tron and steel industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Accident experience to end of 1926 


Page 
Deo Ti-8 
lov. 85.2 

g. 4-4 
Aug. 54-5 

Bept. 69-79 
Nov 00. 
Nov sI-~4 
Sept. 64 
July 50- 
Sept. 66-7 
Sept. 7] 
Dee. &0-} 
Nov. 89-99 
Aug. 57-9 
Sept. 71-2 
Sept. 69 
Aug. 64-5 
Nov. 00-3 
Aug. 64-§ 
Sept. 67-9 
July 61-2 
Dec. 82-4 
Sept. 67-9 
Nov. 93 
July 44-5 
Nov. 47 
July 42-3 


July 30-3 
Nov. 87-9 


Nov. 8-16 


Oct. 35-52 


Accident statistics, by State, 1922 to 1926. Aug. 43-5; Nov. 60-2 


Accidents. Indiana, statistics, 1925-26 
Productivity per man-hour, Dlinois Steel Co., by departments, 1902 and 1926. 


Labor banks. (See Cooperation.) 
“Labor charter,” Italian, text 
Labor conditions: 
Africa (Nyasaland Protectorate). Native labor and population problems .-.-............- 
India (Bombay). Cotton mills................-- Bete 6 UC ra 
International competition in, and maintenance of labor standards 
i. ain cit aid ee Se RRR RA Pe “oF Stet ee ay 
Unskilled laborer with large family, problem of 
Labor movement, American, objectives of 
Labor officials, governmental. (See Association of Governmental Labor Officiais of the 
United States and Canada.) 
Labor organizations, United States: 
Philippine Islands. Brief history of labor organizations 
Union organization, structural variety in 
(See also American Federation of Labor; Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen; 
Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail; Culinary Workers Union; Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America; Maintenance of Way Foremen’s Association; Marine Cooks 
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July 35-9 


Oct. 224 
Sept. 46-8 
Aug. 25-7 
Nov. 49-5 
Nov. 348 
July 70-80 
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Labor organizations, United States—Continued. 
and Stewards’ Association; Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union; 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Union; Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative; 
Pressmen’s Union, Web; Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of; Railway Conductors, 
Order of; Sailors’ Association (Inc.), Eastern and Gulf; Signalmen of America, Brother- 
hood of Railroad; Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of; Street and Electric Railway 
Employees, Amalgamated Association of; Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of; Telegraphers, Order of Railroad; 
l ypographical Union, International.) 

Labor organizations, foreign countries: 

Canada. Trades and Labor Congress, 1927 

hina. Unifonization of labor Nov. 16-29 

Cuba. Federation of Labor, organization, size, and affiliation.....................-...- Oct. 86 

Fenador. Confederation of Labor, congress, advance notice, Quito, October 9, 1927. _.. Nov. 126 

Federation of Trade-Unions, International. Congress, 1927 Oct. 84-5 

Great Britain. Trade-union bill, amendments Aug. 74-5 

— Trade-unions, civil service employees in, act of July 29, 1927 Oct. 19 

- Trade-unions, funds, restraint of use of, act of July 29, 1927 a Oct. 19 

- Trade-unions, illegal strikes, definition, act of July 29, 1927........................-.. Oct. 18, 19 

Trade-unions, “‘ picketing,’’ limitation of, act of July 29, 1927 Oct. 18 

Trade-unions, political contributions, act of July 29, 1927 Oct. 18-19 

ones’ PURE Aa Eadctisns us célealia caccbuanudesesusceuuesipenmeemamueneen Nov. 126-8 

India. Trade-union movement Sept. 96-8 
(Bombay). ‘Textile labor union, organization and work, first report, 1926 

International Federation of Trade-Unions 

Mexico. History of movement July 81 

Spain. General Federation of Workers, labor program 
Labor, participation of, in control of industry. (Address, Young) 

Labor party, new, program, Brazil (Porto-Alegre) 

Labor problems as treated by American economists 
Labor turnover. (See Mobility of labor.) 

Laundry industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Accidents, New York State, 1924 to 1926 
Laws and legislation, United States: 

Iowa. Cooperative banks, formation and powers, 1927_.................-..-....-...-... Oct. 70 

Kansas. Workmen’s compensation law, amendment, burden of administrative cost_._. July 74-5 

Wyoming. Workmen’s compensation law amendment, establishing fund to employer’s 

July 74 
Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

Argentina. Enforcement of labor laws_.-... Pde ide PS Le daimyo Ss ESL PEGE nk AEN Ee ee Dec. 110 

—— Indians settled in native reserves, decree protecting Aug. 73 

Chile. Woman labor in postal and telegraph service, preference, decree Dee. 113 

—— Working mothers, employment of, decree governing Aug. 73-4 

Colombia. Weekly rest law ‘ Oct. 83 

Fenador. Safety and health law, provisions July 60 

Germany. Act, merging Federal employment office, 1927 Oct. 67 

—— Unemployment insurance act, 1927 Oct. 67-9 

Great Britain. Trade disputes and trade-union act, 1927. Summary and text. Oct. 18-19; Nov. 99-103 

—— Trade-union bill, amendments Aug. 74-5 

Luxemburg. Vacations with pay ‘ July 75 

Norway. Arbitration of labor disputes, compulsory July 76 

Poland. White lead, decree prohibiting use of, January 30, 1927 Nov. 93 

Salvador. Commercial employees, new law protecting Dec. 110 

Uruguay. Labor legislation since 1914, review of Oct. 10-17 
Lead poisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Leather goods industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Arbitration. New York City, fancy leather goods, stoppage of work . Nov. 215-16 
Legal aid. United States. Company legal staff, free service of, to employees_-_-_......- Beste ty Oct. 81 
Linseed of] mills (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Dermatitis, study of cases of Sept. 69-70 
Litharge. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Lockouts. . (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of. Financial reorganization 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of: 

Firemen and enginemen, death and disability, 1917 and 1924 

Firemen killed and injured in train accidents, 1916 to 1925 
Longshoremen. (See Docks and harbors.) 
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M 


Machinery and power. (See Production and productivity.) 

Machinery, worker displaced by, the problem of 

Malaria. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 

Maintenance of Way Foremen’s Association. Agreement, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Co., scale, 1927_. 

Management, industrial. (See Industrial management.) 

Management, scientific. (See Industrial management.) 

Manufacturers, National Association of. Protection of young workers, principles concerning, 
formulation. ...........- MARRS 2 cerca lle 

Manufacturing industries, ‘general indexes of production and workers, 1925 i in » relation to 
1890 and 1919. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union of the Atlantic and Gulf. Agreen ient, 
ge fim te ha Na EE OT SEPT LRT OIRO AE EA iy MENS 1 ete eae 
Mass production. (See Production and productivity.) 
Mediation. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
Medical and hospital service: 
Industrial physicians, training of, prospective department in Stanford University Medical 
School. ell werseseeseusccdccescecucensdocessegpeonhpagongecanac-<-ce 
Welfare work, com pany towns aia dhdiaettnthislnid nk eaonisatetedietibiannanai gen 
Mental impairment. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Mercury poisoning. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Metallurgy (ezcept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Accident statistics, ore-dressing and smelting plants, United States, 1925 
Accidents. Colorado, statistics, 1925 and 1926__...................--...2.. » 
Copper refining. Labor productivity in 
Migration: 
Mennonite, to Paraguay -- -- 
Population, to and from farms 
Migratory and floating labor. Cotton flelds, Mississippi, Mexican workers, malaria among. 
Minimum wage, United States: 
California. Report, fifth, Industrial Welfare Commission, effect of regulations, 1922 to 
1926. . : otcinainte o= (adie dntiaiiandoeinanennecece 
Massachusetts. Candy factories, jewelry, new y rates. WV ADE EPIL ELE EA 
Minimum wage, foreign countries: 
Sonth Africa. Unskilled labor, opposition to Government policy 
Uruguay. Government employees, act providing for____...........-.--......-.-.-.-..- 
Mining (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see), United States: 
Coal. Accident record, certain mines, Alabama 
—— Accident statistics, Colorado, 1926 
—- Accident statistics, Illinois, 1926 
—#\Accident statistics, Indiana, 1925-26 
— Accident statistics, Iowa, 1924, 1925 
— Accident statistics, Missouri, 1926 
—— Accident statistics, Tennessee, 1926 
— Accident statistics, United States, 1925 
-—— Accident and production statistics, West Virginia, 1924 and 1925 
—— Carbon dioxide, liquid, a safe substitute for explosives 
—— Fatalities, explosives as cause of, United States, 1926 
—— Negroes in mines, West Virginia 
— Rock dusting to prevent explosions, effectiveness 
onriah NROE NTI 25. ving ce don sce bark who pilib cake Ui liis demghinginatineneone 
Lead and zine. Accidents, Missouri, 1926 
Metal. Accident statistics, United States, 1925 
Metalliferous. Accident statistics, Colorado, 1925 and 1926 
a NoShGens ateiatien, DERRO, TEED. . oss. oo eid neh Sa eels Red dates db ccosecee wists 
Production and workers, general indexes of, 1925 in relation to 1899 and 1919 
Mining (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see), foreign countries: 
Canada (Ontario). Accident statistics, 1925 
Germany. Coal, reorganization of industry, strength of Ruhr position........-...--. wens 
Great Britain. Mission on European coal situation, report 
—— (Engiand). Coal, limitation on recruitment of labor 
—— (England). Coal, output, costs, and proceeds, first quarter, 1927 


\ eet thet ed tt ee sence 
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Oct. 26, ® 
Aug. 78-9 
July & 


July # 


Nov. 87-9 
Aug. 92-3 


July 61-3 
Sept. 56 
Nov. 39 


July 186-7 
Dec. 55-7 
July 5-1 


July 46-7 
Oct. 33 


Oct. 34 
Dec. 144 


Aug. 52 
Sept. } 
Oct 
Sept. 56 
Sept. 6-7 
July 59 
Oct. 63-4 
Dec. 70 
Aug. 55-4 
July 58-9 
De 
Aug. 2-9 
Aug. 54-5 
Dec. 71-3 
July 59 
Dec. 68-70 
Sept. 55 


Sept. 55-6 


Sept 8 
Nov. 56-7 
Nov. 56-7 
Nov. 57-8 
Dee. 61-2 





Nat: 


Net 


Nev 


Nig 
Nai: 
Nur 


Ole 
Old 
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pining, foreign countries—Continued. 

Japan. Coal, mine production and per capita output, 1914 to 1925 , 

Mexico. -Aqmeitt: S506 i cck. . cet ee CS ERA RR ED * 

—- Copper, agreement averting shutdown, July 21, 1927_.......-.....---2- lee ene 

(See Child labor and welfare.) 
ty of labor: 

Hospitals, unskilled labor, annual rate Nov, 131-2 

Manufacturers reporting to Metropoiitan Life Insurance Co., experience, by month, 1927.. Nov. 130 
Mortality experiance. (See Vital statistics.) 
Mortuary benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Munieipal employees. (See Publie service.) 


N 
National Safety Council: 
Accident experience, membership plants, by industry group, 1925 and 1926 
Congress, sixteenth annual, 1927 
Negroes: 
Coal mines, West Virginia 
Economie position, We.t Virginia 
Farm ownership, campaign to promote, West Virginia 
Institute, at Breokwood College, May 19 and 20, 1927 Sept. 109-11 
Missouri. Work of the Negro Industrial Commission, 1925-26 
Newspapers (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Arbitration. Pressmen, Portland, Oreg Aug. 221-4 
—— Stereotypers, wage increase, award, Buffalo, N. Y., December, 1926 Tuly 176-7 
—— Typographical union, Denver, Colo 
Nicht work. Chile. Bakeries, enforeement of decree prohibiting. 
Noise. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Nursing service, industrial. (See Health and hygiene.) 


o 


Oceupational diseases. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Occupational diseases, claims for. (See Workmen’s compensation and insurance.) 
Oil industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
California petroleum industry, fatalities, 1926 
(See also Petroleum, refining.) 
Oilers, marine. (See Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union.) 
Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, United States: 
Electrical workers’ old-age pension plan 
Philadelphia. Firemen, police, and municipal employees’ pension systems 
Publie service retirement systems. Comparison of, in six States 
—— Connecticut 


Aug. 10-19 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. service pension system ...........-..-..--.--.-..-2..--... July 58 
Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions, foreign countries: 
Canada (British Columbia). Old-age pension plan’..._.. 
Great Britain (England). Ministry of Health, report, 1927 
—— (England and Wales). Pensions, poor relief, and unemployment insurance 
—— (Scotland). Board of Health, report, 1026- . 
New Zealand. Pensions and pension expenditures, 1926-27. ................---...2...- Dee. 90-2 
South Africa, Union of. Old Age Pensions and Social Insurance Commission, first report. Sept. 89 
Uruguay. Law of February 11, 1919, provisions of Oct. 16-17 
Ore-dressing. (See Metallurgy.) 
Orphans’ pensions. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 
Output. (See Production and productivity.) 








Painting, use of mechanical sprayers, health hazards. 
Pensions, old-age. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
Pensions, retirernent. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
Pensions, widows’ and orphans’. (See Widows’ and orphans’ pensions.) 
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Personnel, changes in. Oslifornia. Department of Industrial Relations (new, May 12, - 


Petroleum refining industry (except Wages, a vad Hours, w which ee): 
Accident record, fatalities, California, 1926 
(See also Oil industry.) 
Physical ailments. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Physical impairment. (See Health and hygiene.) 
Picketing, Great Britain, limitation of, act of July 29, 1927 
Placement, disabled. (See Handicapped, training and placement of.) 
Plumbers and Steam Fitters’ Union. Agreement. La Fayette, Ind., wages and hours, 
Sa Ge ; Pa! Ne ae . 
Pneumonoconiosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Poisons and poisoning See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Police. (See Public service.) 
Poor relief. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 
Population, CAEN, 72 1 es, July 1, 1927 


Portland cement. (See Cement industry.) 
Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. Brief history.......... . 
Pottery industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Great Britain. Silicosis, study 
Industrial relations in 
Power and machinery. (See Production and productivity.) 
Premiums, unemployment. (See Unemployment insurance.) 
Pressmen’s Union, Web. Agreement, Joliet, [ll., wages and hours, 1927 
Printing and publishing (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Typographical Union, International, mortality experience, 1926 
Waste, elimination of, conference on, Philadelphia 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International: 
Arbitration. Wage increase, Portland, Oreg 
Technical advancement of members, efforts toward 
Production and productivity, United States: 
Agriculture, mining, manufactures, and railroads, increase, 1899 to 1925 
Automobile industry, “production control’’...... 
Copper refining, January, 1918, and August, 1927... _---- 22. eee eel. 
Education and scientific research, practical importance of____...........2.2...-...-.-- rf 
Efficiency, major factors in advancing. Oct. 28-31 
Factor, important, in wage policy of American Federation of Labor +. 130, 132, 123, 134 
Locomotive firemen, productivity of labor of Sept. 35-6 
Machinery, worker displaced by ....__.. Sept. 32+4 
Mass production, capital machinery, and power main factors in increased output...... Oct. 20-3! 
Production and accidents, relationship between, American Engineering Council study, 
summary of findings. Dec, 64-8 
Seamen, productivity of labor of. os . Noy. 30-1 
Steel mill. Tons produced per man- hour, by depestunent, 1902 end 1026. Dec. 
Waste, elimination of, ‘‘simplified practice”’..... ..._. 22.2.2 nce lee ele. } 
Production and productivity, foreign countries: 
Great Britain (England). Coal mining, costs, output, and proceeds, first quarter, 1927 
India (Bombay). Cotton mills, output, spinners and weavers, recommendations ‘to 
inerease - ets VORe 8) 0) eS 
Japan. Coal, mine production and p per capita output, 1914 te 1925. hi EE 8 F392. 
Protection of workers. Sugar plantations, Argentina, Indian workers 
Public service: 
Comparison of retirement systems, State employees in six States 
Pensions systems. Firemen, police, and municipal employees, Philadelphia 
Retirement systems. Connecticut State employees 
— Maine State employees... ._..___.......-..-.-_-- 
— Massachusetts State employees. ..........-........-.2..2 22 eee ee ---- F 
—— New Jersey State employees 
—— New York State employees 
—— Pennsylvania 
Teachers’ pension and annuity fund, New Jersey 
Pullmaa porters. (See Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of.) 
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porchasing power of money: 
Commodities, specified wholesale price groups and subgroups, 1927 
Index numbers of wholesale prices and purchasing power of dollar, new and old series, by 
month, 1923 to 1927 

Locomotive firemen’s wages, in 1913 dollars, 1903 to 1926 
United States. Wholesale prices, 1926 and 1927, by month, eompared with 1918__ Aug. 191; Sept. ‘200 
~— Wholesale prices of agricultural and nonagricultural commodities, 1926 and 1927, by 

month, compared with 1913 Aug. 191; Sept. 201 
-— Wholesale prices of bituminous coal and coke, 1926 and 1927, by month, compared ! 

with 1913_- ia eabSsdeatcdchadseessscacsrscdeussescuse WE WD ee. Ol 
—— Wholesale prices of building materials, 1926 and 1927, by month, compared with 

Aug. 191; Sept. 200 


ries (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Accident statistics, United States, 1925 

Accidents. Cement mills and quarries, 1926 

—~ Colorado, statistics, 1925 and 1926 

— United States, statistics, 1924 and 1925........._......-...-.-. 21... 
Fatalities, explosives as cause of, United States, 1926 


‘aflroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of. Agreement, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Oo., 
ole. S05 a, Bs, SRE. SA Ta Bon hn weticsdcdodcceccdscassdersssa 

-ailroads, United States: 
Accident experience, 1923 and 1926 
Arbitration. Blacksmiths, American Railway Express Co., wage increase award, Jan- 

uary 1, 1927 
-—— Conductors and trainmen, western carriers, award z ; Sept. 219-22 
-~— Engineers and firemen, Boston & Maine Railroad-_................2.222 2-21. bee dh: July 177-8 
—— Locomotive firemen, southeastern territory, decision 
—— Maintenance-of-way employees, Chicago & North Western ee Co. ., wage 
increase award 
~— Maintenance-of-way employees, Louisville & Nashville Railroad, wage imcrease.. Aug. 219-21 
—— Railway clerks, Llinois Central, and Yaroo & Mississippi Valley Railroads, increased 
wage rates Nov. 217 

—— Railway clerks, New York Central Railroad, award, March 26, 1927 July 102 
—~— Railway clerks, Southern Pacific Co., award, January 1, 1927 July 102-3 
—— Railway clerks, Southern Railway, wage increase, award t Bept. 224 
—— Railway clerks, Wabash Railway Co., wage award................._.--..-.-...-. Oct. 209 
—~ Station employees, Boston & Maine Railroad, wage increase, award, Arpi! 26, 27. July 178 
-—— Telegraphers, Washington Terminal Co., vacation 
Arbitration act of 1926. Clerks, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, wage 


—— Conductors and trainmen, southeastern and 55 western roads ‘i 
—— Firemen and enginemen, southeastern roads, wage increase_-_._........ Bites. cask 
—— Locomotive engineers, western and southeastern roads, wage increase 
—— Maintenance-of-way employees, specified roads, wage increase 
~— Signalmen, Baltimore & Ohio and other roads 
~—— Telegraphers, Order of Railroad, decision. 
~— Train Dispatchers’ Association, decision 
“Baltimore & Ohio plan” of union-management cooperation, results 
New Orleans Great Northern Railroad Co., agreement, scale, shopmen, by occupation, 

I July 100 
New Orleans Public Belt Railroaa, agreement, scale, shopmen, by occupation, 1927. .... July 100 
Production and workers, general indexes of, 1925 in relation to 1899 and 1919 
Productivity, increase in, steam railways and locomotive firemen, 1903 to 1926, 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, agreement, scale, shopmen, by occupation, 

July 100-101 
Train Service Board of Adjustment, decisions. Eastern region, lost time. Dec. 213 
~—~ Eastern region, rates, 30-day month, through and local freight................-..... Oct. 206-8 
~— Eastern region, seniority, trainmen Nov. 216 
—— Southeastern region, claim for extra pay Aug. 224 
~—— Southeastern region, duties of yard crew Nov. 216-17 
—- Southeastern region, work-train service, road and yard, rate 

—— Western region, continuous time, constructive transfer, outlying job. 
~— Western region, firemen and engineers, pay. 
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Railroads, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. Accidents, 1926 
- (England). Coopetation between employer and employed ; 
Railway Conductors, Order of. Agreement, Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Seale, 1927. 
Recreation: 
Community srgnatention 
indoor. 


—- aysiaihtinne, 
Rest rooms. _. 

—— Swimming pools 
(See also Welfare work.) 

Recruit » ent of labor. Great Britain (Fngland). 

Refining, copper. (See Metallurgy.) 

Rehabilitation, reeducation and reemployment, United States: 
Rehabilitation of disabled civilians, vocational, fourth national conference, 1927 
Rehabilitation, vocational, report, New Jersey, 1926-27 

Relief benefits. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 

Rest rooms. (See Recreation.) 

Rest periods. Colombia. Act of 1926 

Retail prices, United States: 
Changes in, United States and foreign countries, index numbers, 1923 to March, 1927 
Coal. By city, specified dates, 1913, 1926 and 1927__......_____..._._- 2 é 

Aug. 178-82; Sept. 194-7 7; Oct. 186-9; Nov. 196-9; De 
Electricity. By city, specified dates, 1913, 1925 to 1927... ___- . Aug 
Food. index numbers, comparison, United States and foviegn countries, by month, 1923 
to 1927. : Oct 
— (See alee article entitled ** Retail prices of food in the United States,’’ pry issue of the 
Review.) 

Gas. By city, specified dates, 1913 to 1927 Aug. ] 

Retail prices, foreign countries: 
Australia. Foods and groceries, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 174; 
Belgium. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 173 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro). Food, specified articles, 1922 to 1926 
Canada. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927. ...._....2..2..2...2-.... July 173: 
Czechoslovakia. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1027 July 173; 
Denmark. Foods, index nu:nbers, January and July, 1923 to 1927 July 173 
Finland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927. __._..._....2.2.-....... July 173; 
France. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927_ July 173 
Germany. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1924 to 1927 July 173; 
India (Bombay). Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927__......_._....-- July 174; 
Italy. Foods and charcoal, index numbers, by month, 1923 to March, 1927 July 174; 
Netherlands. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 174; 
New Zealand. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 174; 
Norway. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 174 
South Africa. F ea s, by d July 174 
Sweden. Foods, fuel and light, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927 July 174; 
Switzerland. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927__. pd Vaete isu, Sealy 174; 
United Kingdom. Foods, index numbers, by month, 1923 to 1927._____........... July 174; 

Retirement pensions. (See Old-age and invalidity insurance and pensions.) 

“ Returned goods,’’ problem of, retail stores___........... 2.2.22. LL. Oct 

Rock dusting, coal mines, effectiveness of y 

Rubber tires and goods industry (ercept Wages, and Hoare, which 500): 
Benzol poisoning, woman employees 


Safety. (See Accident prevention.) 

Sailors’ Association (Inc.), Eastern and Gulf. Wage scale, 1927 

Sanitary tincans. (See Tinware, enamel ware, etc.) 

Sanitation, working conditions, and factory inspecting, foreign countries. Argentina. Sugar 
plantation, Indian workers, inspector’s duties..._______ eee. *” Nov. 8-0 

Savings and loan funds, company employees, encouragement by employers. Oct. 78-30 

Seamen. Productivity of iabor of..................- ERR BERD STIS Noy. 30-1 

Seasonal employment. (See Employment, stabilization ot.) 

Shoes, rabber. (See Boot and shoe industry.) 

Short ‘veight and short measure. (See Cost of living.) 

Sickness insurance. (See Health insurance.) 
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fick ness statistics: Page 
Canada (Montreal). Sickness survey, two parishes._.........-............-..-...- Sept. 72 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen, death and disability, by cause, 1917 and 1924 Bept. 51 
signalmen of America, Brotherhood of Railroad. Agreements, specified railroads, scale, 1927_ July 101 
silicosis. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
silk industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Waste, elimination of, hosiery, conference on, Philadelphia 
«gimplified practice.” (See Production and productivity.) 
Sleeping Car Porters, Brotherhood of. Tipping system, opposition to 
Smelting plants. (See Metallurgy.) 
social insurance, Group insurance, industrial, a survey of 
Spare time, workers’. (See Workers’ leisure.) 
speed, penalty American nation pays for 
Spray painting, health hazard 
Stabilization of employment. (See Employment, stabilization of.) 
stablemen and helpers... (See. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America, 
International Brotherhood of.) 
Standardization of products: 
Sizes, shapes, and varieties, concerted agreement to cut out unnecessary 
Styles and sizes, elimination of superfluous 
stanford University. Department of industrial medicine, plan for 
Stewards, marine. (See Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association.) 
Stone trades (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Granite workers, silicosis and tuberculosis among, Barre, Vt 
Storage battery industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Working conditions and hazards 
Stove industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Enameling plant, lead poisoning in 
Street railways (except Wages, and Hours, whitch see): 
Agreement. Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co., siekness and accident insurance, 


—— Trenton & Mercer County Traction Corporation, seale, 1927 
Europe. Employment procedure and housing work 
Strikes and lockouts, United States: 
Barbers.. New York, strike of June 15 ended__....... 2. ese eee sete 
—— New York City, strike, June, 1927 
—— Newark, N. J., strike, June, 1927 
Bricklayers. Pittsburgh, strike, June, 1927 
Building-trades workers. Maryland, strike, bricklayers and plasterers, jurisdiction, 
July 12, 1927. 
Carpenters. . Providence, R. L., strike, June, 1927 
~—— Rhode Island, strike, June }-July 25 
Cleaners and dyers. New Jersey, strike of July 15-21 
Coal miners. . Colorado, strike of Oct. 18, 1927 " 
-—— Pennsylvania strikes July 83; Aug. 85; Sept. 102 
—— Strike of Apr. 1, 1927 July 83-4; Sept. 104-5; Oct. 121-2; Nov. 130-40; Dec. 123-5 
Glass workers. Strike, Oct. 1, 1927.... aves ithaca wibasniisstbilbiind « « aisinlalin Dee. 119-21 
Hod carriers and laborers. Providence, R. I., strike, June, 1927 Aug. 85 
Laborers and hed carriers. Previdence R. L., and vicinity, strike, June !—Aug. 25, 1927___ Oct. 122 
—— Rhode Island, strike of June 1, continuance Sept. 105 
Laborers, building trades. Strike, Hartford, Comm., May 4, 1927........................ July 83 
Millwork carpenters. Strike, Chicago, IiL., May, 1927 July 83 
Motien-picture theaters. Chicago, Lll., lockout, Aug. 29-Sept. 5, 1927 
New York State. Strikes, statistics, 1925-26 and 3926-27 
Plumbers. Brooklyn, N. Y., strike, Apr. 1; 1927 
~— Greater New York, lockout ef Apr. 27 
Raineoat makers. Boston and vicinity, strike, Aug. 25-29, 1927.......-....-....-........ 
Statistics, May to October, 1927. .July 82-5; Aug. 83-6; Sept. 101-6; Oct. 116-22; Nov. 135-8; Dec. 117-25 
Tank-wagon drivers and filling-station attendants. Chicago, strike, July 8_.... Sept. 103 
Teamsters and chauffeurs, strike, New York, Sept. 15-16, 1927 ........-.....-......-....- Nov. 139 
Teamsters and truckmen, strike, New York, Sept. 1-15, 1927 
Textile workers. North Carolina, strike, August 4-Sept. 19, 1927 
Strikes and lockouts, foreign countries: 
Australia (Queensland). Railway strike, August, 1927. Dec. 128-30 
Denmark... Btatiation, 1000 te 1008... ... ona oo nn een wnvccvensnocsqentdbb pw atdasns. ’'! DIV. 143 
Great Britain. “Strike” and “lockout,” definitions, act of July 29, 1927 Oct. 18, 19 
—— Trade disputes and trade-union act, 1927. Text Nov. 99-103 
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Styles and sizes of products, variation. (See Standardization of products.) 
Sugar industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 

Plantations. Argentina, protection of Indian workers 
Swimming pools, (See Recreation.) 


T 


Tanning industry (except Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Anthrax. Pennsylvania's five-year experience 
Teachers, public-school. (See Public service.) 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of: 
Strikes. Chicago, Local No. 705, July 8.. 
—— New York, Locals Nos. 202, 282, and 807, September, 1927_..........200............- 
Tipping system, opposition to___- ‘ 
Telegraphers’ cramp. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Telegraphers, Order of Railroad: 
Agreement, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Kailway Co., scale, 1927 
Award, Northern Pacific Railway Co., wage increase, April 22, 1927. 
Thrift, encouragement of, by employers 
Tinware, enamel ware, etc., industry (ezcept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Benzol poisoning, woman employees, sanitary tin-can factories 
Tipping system, opposition of organized labor to 
Tires. (See Rubber tires and goods.) 
Trade disputes. (See Strikes and lockouts.) 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Trainmen, railroad. (See Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of.) 
Turnover, labor. (See Mobility of labor.) 
Typographical Union, International: 
Agreement. Beardstown, Ill., I 


July i104 
July 104 
July 104 
—— Washington, Pa., Local No. 456, seale, 1927 July 104 
— Zanesville, Ohio, Local No. 199, scale, 1927 July 105 
Arbitration. Wage increase, Denver, Colo Aug. 225-7 
Mortality experience, 1926_. STL RO Ce ee a ee ee July 55-5 
Tuberculosis, (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 


U 


Uneniployment: 
* Blot on capitalistic systém.'’ (Address, Young) Nov. 43-9 
Cleveland, Ohio. Cloak industry, unemployment as a source of waste July 42 
Cuba. By town, estimated number of unemployed Dec. 157-8 
Germany. Textile and other industries, February, 7 July 114-15 
Italy. By industry, February and April, 1927 { 
Massachusetts. Organized building-trades workers, July 1, 1927 
United States. Conference, suggested remedial measures, etc 
Unemployment insurance, United States: 
Clothing industry, Chicago, administration of plan inaugurated in 1923, discussion 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries: 
Germany. Act in effect October 1, 1927, provisions Oct 
~-— Premiums, benefits, wage classes, and short-time workers, act of 1927 Oct. 68 
Great Britain. Government bill recasting law Dec. 89-90 
—— (England and Wales). Fund, receipts and expenditures, 1920 to 1924-25___._....-- Lug. 66 
Union scale of wages and hours. (See Wages; Hours.) 
Union-management cooperation. ‘‘ Baltimore & Ohio plan,” results July 30-3 
Unionization of labor. China, development Nov. 16-29 
United States: 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Work of.iic.c. 2.2022 eeu sea ceeee iii i ts. cute.ee we Doc. !-30 
Mediation, Board of. (See Conciliation and arbitration.) 
vuskilled labor, United States: 
Ciena Semen, seamen Ss. Ri sali ks Js dn ede bias shan. 2 caus pie 
Earnings, inadequate 
Problem of unskilled laborer with large family 
(See aleo Wages; Hours.) 
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v 
vocations with pay: Page 
Engineering company, practice of, affecting 800 machine-shop men--.................... Dec. 63 
Luxemburg. Act of December 6, 1926, provisions July 75 
Policies of employers, survey, United States and Europe--_.............. FeCl aree eres és Sept. 49 
Vital statistics: 
Africa (Nyasaland Protectorate). Birth rate, mortality of children, 1926 Oct. 22-3 
Causes of adult mortality according to economic status. Nov. 40 
Locomotive firemen and enginemen, death and disability, by cause, 1917 and 1924 Sept. 51 
Mortality experience, International Typographical Union, 1926...2..0........-.......... July 55-6 
Relation of child mortality to economic status Nov. 40-1 
Vocational education, United States: 
Agriculture and home economics. ‘4-H Club” extension work Aug. 3-10 
Alaska. Industrial training, by Bureau of Education Oct. 76-7 
Vocational rehabilitation. (See Rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment.) 


Woge, cultural. «Address, Young) Nov. 46 
Wage policy of American Federation of Labor, statement of, and comments Oct. 129-34 
Wage rates, comparative, by occupation, United States and foreign countries Aug. 110-31 
Wages, board and lodging cost, retail prices, and index numbers thereof, France, 1925 and 1926- July 113 
Wages, good, as a factor in industrial prosperity July 111-12 
Wages, international comparison. Real wages, index numbers, large cities of the world, 


Tole 1 ] 
y i, ik 


Automobile industry, by occupation, United States and foreign countries. __-......-...-. Aug. 110 
Bakers. Comparison, United States and foreign countries. _...2.......-.-.- Aug. 110 
— Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 1,4 
— Union seale, by occupation, California, Iowa, Texas, 1927....._._-- Aug. 99 
Brewery workers. Union scale, by occupation, Indiana, Tennessee, 1927 Aug. 99 
Bricklayers. -Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 113-14 
Building laborers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 114-15 
Building trades. By oecupation, comparison, Philadelphia and foreign cities, 1926 Aug. 132 
—— By oceupation, United States and foreign countriés Aug. 111-14 
~ Union seale, by occupation, 1926 and 1927 
Bus girls, hotel. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Cabinetmakers. October 1, 1926 Sept. 136 
Car shops, street railway. Scale, by occupation, Trenton, N. J., 1927 July 103 
Carpenters. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 115-16 
Cement finishers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927___...-.......-....-.......-........ Sept. 116-17 
Chanflenmi*-Walem seale; 2000 emt? 1027 ooo eee erento core ce cecen ie San Nov. 1,4 
—— United States and foreign countries... 222 oc ree etc cee Aug. 131 
Clorizn, HERE ee OU, ils BON rere ns oacodecckoressancccapcccenpecceaees July 103-4 
Clothing industry, men’s. By occupation, United States and foreign countries Aug. 115 
Coal, bituminous. Earnings, by occupation and by State, 1924 and 1926 July 90-2, 94 
Common labor. (See Wages: Unskilled labor.) 
Compositors. Book and job, union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 117-18 
—— Newspaper, day work, union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_..-.......--..-.....-...... Sept. 118-19 
Cooks. Hotel. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
—— Restaurant. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Conductors, street railway. (See Wages: Motormen and conductors.) 
Cotton-goods manufacturing. Average, by State, 1926.--.....-00.- 22-2 2. A Oct. 128-9 
Culinary workers. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Dairy workers, ‘Chicago, by occupation, scale, 1927......2....-..-.-...----- Aug. 102 
Drivers. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 1,4 
Electrotypers. Finishers, union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_-.. -..._- eins 6 Aina ests Ha Sept. 120 
Gener cen Goes, “Wie Gib ee BOT OF Weiiee cuca co. oc nose acennmenenensoancusneeans Sept. 121 
Engineering (metal) trades. By occupation, comparison, Philadelphia and foreign cities, 
TU ciccee eet Pai nds erate aa erdhaktnemcanceigaastaes # «© inate naimnratn ace eet niee pee Neat “8 Aug. 132 
Factories. Connecticut, by occupation, November 1, 1926. .-.....-.....--..-..-.-..... a Nov. 146 
Tennessee, by industry, 1926 Nov. 147-8 
Farming. ~ United States and foreign countries ; Aug. 116 
Farniture trades. - Aug. 116-17 


Granite cutters, Union scale, 1926 and 1927 
Granite cutters, inside. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations, United States—Continued. ” 
Hod carriers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927________________ Sept 7 
Hotel and restaurant employees. Bus girls, cooks, waiters, etc., scale, Vallejo, Calif,, 1927. July * 
—— By occupation, ee Calif., 1927 fuly 97-8 

r s Aug. 99 100 
Inside wiremen. Union scale, by city, eis oe Sept. 194.4 
Tron and steel industry. . 

countries 

Laborers. (See Wages: Unskilled labor.) 

Laundry workers. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 

Linemen. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 

Longshoremen. 

-———- United States and foreign countries 

Machinists. Baltimore, Md., s 

Marine cooks and stewards. 

Marine firemen, oilers, and water tenders. Scale, by occupation, 1927. 

Mechanical-engineering industries. By occupation 

Metal trades. By occupation, comparison, Philadelphia and foreign cities, 1927 Lug 130 

-—— By occupation, United States and foreign countries Aug. 118-21 

Mining. . 2 i i i Aug 6 

129 

-—— Placer, Alaska, by occupation. -_.___- ug. 108-9 

Motormen and conductors. Scale, ‘Trenton, N.J., 1 luly 163 

-—— Union scale, 1926 and 1927_______. csi | aS Nov. 1,5 

Painters. Union scale, by city, Sept. 125-4 

Plasterers. i oi Sept. 126-7 

Plasterers’ laborers. ; ity, 191: Sept. 127-8 

Plumbers. Scale, La Fayette, Ind., 1927...__. 

—— Union seale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 128-9 
Aug. 123-4 

Power house, street railway. Scale, by occupation, ' 927 July 103 

Pressmen. Printing. Danville, Ill., scale, 1927 Aug. 100 

—— Web. Seale, Joliet, Dl., 1927 July 98 

Printing and bookbinding. By occupation, United States and foreign countries........ Aug. }2I-2 

Printing and publishing. Book and job, union scale, by occupation, 1926 and 1927 Nov. 1,5 

-—— Newspaper, union scale, by occupation, 1926 and 1927 Noy. 1,5 

Printing trades. By occupation, comparison, Philadelphia and foreign cities, 1926 Aug. 132 

Public school employees. Salaries, 1926-27 n July 10; 

Railroads. By occupation, United States and foreign countries ‘ Aug. 124-5 

-—— Chicago & North Western Railway Co., by occupation, arbitration award, 1927. Oct. 205-6 

—— Conductors and trainmen, scale, by occupation, 1927 July 99 

-—— Freight service, by occupation, June, 1924 to 1927 Nov. 145 

-— Maintenance-of-way employees, scale, by occupation, 1927 July 99 

—— Train dispatchers, Hocking Valley Railway Co., scale, 1927 Aug. 102 

Railways, electric. (See Wages: Street railways.) 

Roofers. Atlantie City, scale, by occupation, 1927 Aug. 102 

Sailors. (See Wages: Seamen.) 

Seamen. By occupation, United States and foreign countries Aug. 125-9 

~~ Seale, by occupation, Eastern and Gulf Association, 1927 July 104 

Sheet-metal workers. Atlantic City, seale, 1927 Aug. 102 

—— Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. 130-1 

Shipping industry. (See omg Seamen.) 

Shop joiners. October 1, CCEA Ec atl batik thee ea neitidoospedosce 

Shopmen, railroad. ra ce oce apation, specified railroads, 1927 July 99-101 

Shops, specified. Tennessee, 1926 piel haentinientid ange nedens 

Signalmen, railroad. Seale, by occupation, specified railroads, 1927 

Skilled laborers, Philippine Islands, by occupation....................-.-.....-.----.-.- 

Steam fitters. Seale, La Fayette, Ind., 1927.........._.. See A 

Stereotypers. Arbitration award, Buffalo, N. Y., December, 1926 

— Pueblo, Colo., newspaper, scale, 1927... .......................--........-.------ A 

Stonecutters. Union scale, 1926 and 1927 

—— Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927 Sept. is! 

—— United States and foreign countries 

Stores, retail and wholesale. Tennessee, by industry, 1926 


Sept. 136 
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Wages, SPE cified industries and occupations, United States—Continued. Page 
street railways. By occupation, United States and foreign countries... :_.......2......6 Aug, 129 
_— Chicago & Joliet Electric Railway Co., scale, by occupation, 1927-1929_...-......... Aug. 100-1 
_— Shamokin & Edgewood Electric Railway Co., scale, by occupation, 1927_.....-. ..-«- Aug. 101-2 
structural-iron workers. Union scale, by city, 1913 to 1927_........ LU Oss. es Sept. 132 
Teachers, public school. Salaries, by State, 126-27_........-..-22 22.2222 eet eee July 105-8 
Teamsters. Union scale, 1926'amd 1927... 2 5.22220. cee see esd eke eee Nov. 1, 4 
Telegraphers, railroad. Scale, by occupation, specified railroads, 1927...............-... July 101-2 
Textile industry. By occupation, United States and foreign countries. -................ Aug. 129-31 
Train dispatehers. (See Wages: Railroads.) 

Typsetting-machine operators. Book and job, ao om scale, by city, 1913 to 1927__....... Sept. 133-4 
—~ Newspapers, day work, union scale, by ‘t". 1913 to 1927_. 2.2222 22222. e le Sept. 134-5 
typographical union. Beardstown, Ill., 1927___.. wecswaee TRA 35h eZee 33 July 104 
_— Centralia, Ill., scale, by occupation, 1927-1989..... 0222.22... Sh sk ada at Aug. 102-3 
— Joplin, Pg BE do vccccnccconnncececassuabiecced Je 3S Ea es July 104 
— Keokuk, Iowa, scale, by occupation, 1927....2.2... 005.2222. cee Aug. 103 
— New Bedford, Mass., scale, by occupation, 1927... .........-..222-2-L ls llsee eee ee Aug. 103 
aw Pitta, Mame Wisi scceccek ic ctckel ised Jolie aa ee CER July 104 
omen WY OI, PO, BOF ikicicictctinictnwestashdevvetacunuenases. beé a bbe. hs iss July 104 
ue Tenens, Ole BNR iccaimaninrnseniziteiedtiod. BUG abate July 105; Aug. 103 
Unskilled labor. Earnings, common labor, specified industries__...............-..---... July 3 
-— Entrance rates, common labor, by industry, July 1, 1927. ...........--...-.2222-2-2. Oct. 126-8 
ane Pie FOO vciinicwnvbdndcn cud todas abl PAG Seb EDIE RRS Nov. 53 
— United States and foreign countries, common labor__.._............-.2.-.---- 2... ee Aug. 131 
Upholsterers, -Qatebes 3, 2008.6 2s cecitnoniie~ osc db sae Sba slab ind eses ye Uso. bs Sept. 136 
Waiters, hotel. (See Wages: Hotel and restaurant employees.) 
Woodworkers. By occupation, United States and specified foreign countries, October 

8, 2006. ..cisthindinnisintibaicititemderatienuhinilientitet lity Ahimiewiintbeliesti Mod ables tt tics Mikdese a Sept. 13 

Wages, specified industries and anenpations, foreign countries: 

Argentina (Buenos Aires). Bakeries, by occupation, 1926.........._.2..... $755 5d hd Dec. 137 
— Building trades, by occupation, 1926.2... ....u. cscs sie ek ee eek lk Dec. 137 
— Boots and shoes, by occupation, 1926... .....-secccsbseceecee slides eee cele Dec. 137 
-—» Furnituse; by coespation, OBB. é nnicc cntassncdénvstibewocnckiddi lili. tied Dec. 137 
— Garment making, by occupation, 1926.2...2..52. cidece ect sect alee le celle Dec. 137 
—— Metallurgy, by occupation, 1926_...:.. delibasedeiscals SUESae eso iT ed Dec. 137-8 
— Textile industry, by occupation, 1926........ 02 occ coe kee cece Dee. 138 
Rrazil (Bahia). Railway employees, by department, per cent increase 1927 over 1923 

O08 DR iiiitniidtbncctvebisiedbiccieckdutioaninieieeehen ith bens. BER Nov. 148 
Brazil (Rio Grande do Sul).. Bricklayers, 1927....... 2 sce ee ee eee eee Sept. 144 
~—~- Carpeminn 1008 «weed ciseniies Sado sb ESSE A de I HERS AAS Sept. 144 
one Cg I ie iiis nttticcowitindiniitintittiesiciitiipGiinanwsisceta Zo oe Sept. 144 
conser COU SN BOND. ssisninibiitisenihisinierictsentithiinionancnhiiibiidiibitinneninninitinnaian De hetieics Sept. 144 
—— Electricians, skilled and ordinary, 1927... 2... 2.2 ---eee nese cece eel eee Sept. 144 
once FOCHES WECMREE.. cccccccvcncensscsteadbdsicn Kis) SOU. aS Sept. 144 
om Fortt Seienees, 1008. . oc .ctdcnsocrinnnesitbssicds ictidi. SE. Sept. 144 
ome Mochemiag @icliied; 1007 ocd edi sis LU LA ER IAS Sept. 144 
onm Motosien amid. comdmaters, 1027... ncccocsdscocccictinceessdi cs Sept. 144 
wy BURT OR SI aii cdi ilicinnticimtemibiteadateles wbdbs esc idc see VK «cw Sept. 144 
—— Waiters and chambermaids, 1927. ......0...2.-..-22.22-520 2222-0. be es Sept. 144 
Brazil (Sao Paulo). Coffee plantation, unskilled workers, earning possibilities Lb siies - Dec. 138-9 
Chile. Coal and copper mines, by occupation, 1925..........-....--.2..-2-- 22.2. leet é Aug. 109 
Cuba. Farm work, skilled labor..... mrmiliiibivinhcbelebteeidieids iets als Dec. 158 
Europe. Building trades, by occupation, comparison, foreign cities and Philadelphia, 

S006... ai nds J cnn nnusntainemmechnapbeeanatbdabebetbeten JelGivbdst est diedabies Aug. 133 

—— Engineering (metal) trades, by occupation, comparison, ‘foreign cities and Philadel- 
atin i tities ncadsceniencummeed bovesseslidbseislnc ese Aug. 132 
—— Furniture trades, by occupation, comparison, foreign cities and Philadelphia, 1926... Aug. 132 
—— Printing trades, by occupation, comparison, fcreign cities, and Philadelphia, 1926. _ Aug: 132 
—— Woodworkers, by occupation, specified countries, and United States, Oct. 1, 1926... . Sept. 136 

France. Males and females, by occupation, cities other than Paris, October, 1925 and 
9098.. cin id iii. a comiiimemeienitininamaamaniddaabeewalnates eae ie July 112 
—— Males, by occupation, Paris and environs, October, 1025 and 1926_.......... pee ur ES July 112 
~— Mine workers, surface and underground, 1913, 1925, and 1926__......2...... UPicsedd Sept. 145 
Germany. Textile and other specified industries, skilled and unskilled workers, 1927... July 113-15 
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Wages, specified industries and occupations, foreign countries—Continued. 
Great Britain. Building trades, by occupation, 1914 and 1927 
—— Coal mining, 1914 and 1927 


—— (England). 

—— (England). 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Workpeopie, by industry groups, 1924 
Italy (Milan). Building, by occupation, June 1, 1927. 

-—— Cabinetmakers, and apprentices, June |, 1927. 

—— Chemical and pharmaceutical industries, skilled workers, June h WORE 
—— Mechanical industries, by occupation, June |, 1927. 

—— Printing and publishing, by occupation, June 1, 1927 
Japan. Building industry, by occupation, October, 1926 
--— (Ceramic industry, by occupation, October, 1926 

——— Chemical industry, by occupation, October, 

—— Day laborers and stevedores, October, 1926 

—— Fishermen, October, 1926. 

—— Food industry, by occupation, October, 1926_.- 

—— House servants, October, 1926 

—— Metal industry, by occupation, October, 19% 

—— Printing industry, by occupation, 

—— Textile industry, by occupation, October, 1926 

—— Wearing-apparel industry, by occupation, October, 1926 
—— Woodworking industry, by occupation, October, 1926 
Latvia (Riga). Blacksmiths, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

—— Cabinetmakers and joiners, 1925, 1926, and 1927 


nn A I te 
—— Forge hands, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

—— Lathe hands, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

—— Machine operators, 1925, 1926, and 1927__......----. 2.22 le Manse Vei eeu. 
—— Machinists, 1925, 1926, and 1927_. 

—— Masons, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

—— Skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers, by industry, April, 1927 

——— Skilled workers, unskilled workers, 1925, 1926, and 1927 

Mexico. Railway workers, by occupation, 1925 and 1926 

New Zealand. Bakers, 1926-27 

—— Bootmakers, 1926-27 

—— Building trades, by occupation, 1926-27 

—— Engineers, engine drivers, and motor engineers, 1926-27 

— Metal workers, ened 

— Tailors, 

Poland. 

—— Food industry, minimum rates, March 31, | 

—— Iron works and coke ovens, minimym rates, ™M. arch 31, 

—— Metal industry, minumum rates, March 31, 1927 

-—— Mining, coal, minimum rates, March 31, 1927 

—— Mining, zine and lead, minimum rates, March 31, 1927. 

— Oil refining, minimum rates, March 81, 1927. 

—— Oil wells, minimum rates, March 31, 1927 

-— Printing industry, minimum rates, March 3!, 1927 

— Textile industry, minimum rates, March 31, 1927 

—— Wood industry, minimum rates, March 31, 1927 

Russia. Building trades, by occupation, earnings, 1926 

—— Coal mining, earnings, March, 1927 

—— Cotton industry, earnings, March, 1927 

—— Flax industry, earnings, March, 1927 

—— Iron and steel, earnings, March, 1927 

— Metal and engineering industry, earnings, March, 1927 

—— Wool industry, earnings, March, 1927 

Spain (Madrid). Bakers, 1914 and 1925___...........0.-.2.-. a ee ea, eee 
—— Construction industry, by occupation, 1914 amd 19025....................--...------- 
—- Metallurgical industry, by occupation, 1914 and 1925 

—— Printing industry (book), by occupation, 1914 and 1925 

(See also Wage rates, comparative, by occupation, United States and foreign countries.) 
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Waiting time. (See Benefits and benefit funds.) 
Waste, elimination of: 
Conference, Philadelphia Labor Institute, April 9 and 10, 1927___............--c.eseeeee 
(See also Production and productivity.) 
Water tenders, marine. (See Marine Firemen, Oilers, and Water Tenders’ Union.) 
Web pressmen. (See Pressmen’s Union, Web.) 
Welfare work, United States: 
Community recreation 
Company towns 
Thrift, encouragement of, by employers 
(See also Reereation.) 
White lead. (See Industrial diseases and poisons.) 
Wholesale prices, United States: 


4 verage prices and index numbers, specified commodities, April to September, 1927.... Aug. 192-201; 


Index (new), explanation of. (Address, Ethelbert Stewart) 
Index numbers. Agricultural and nonagricultural commodities, by month, 1925 to 1927. 


Nov. 201-14 
Dec, 46-52 
Sept. 199 


__. Commodity groups, April to July, 1927 3 July 171-2; Aug. 189-90; Sept. 198 
—— Comparison, United States and specified foreign countries, 1913 to 1927.. Sept. 202-3; Dec. 198-9 
Index numbers, revised. By commodity groups, September and October, 1926, 1927.. Nov. 199-201; 


—— Relative importance of commodities included in 
— Specified commodities, by month, 1923 to 1927 
Wholesale prices, foreign countries: 
,ustralia, Index numbers, 1914 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Belgium. Index numbers, 1914 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Bulgaria. Index numbers, 1913 to 1924, and by month, 1923 to 1927_............. Sept. 
Canada. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
China. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Czechoslovakia. Index numbers, 1914 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 Sept. 


Denmark. Index numbers, 1913, 1925, 1926, and by month, 1925 to 1927.......... Sept. 202 


Finland. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
France. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Germany. Index numbers, 1913, 1924 to 1926, and by month, 1926 and 1927 
India. Index numbers, 1914, 1918 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927. ........... Sept. 
Italy. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927. ...............-. Sept. 
Japan. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927_................ Sept. 
Netherlands. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
New Zealand. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927. _-...... Sept. 
Norway. Index numbers, 1913, 1923 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 ; 
South Africa. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, quarterly, 1923 to 1927..............- Sept. 
Spain. Index numbers, 1913 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Sweden. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
Switzerland. Index numbers, 1914, 1921 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927 
United Kingdom. Index numbers, 1913, 1920 to 1926, and by month, 1923 to 1927. Sept. 
Why workers borrow: Study of 4,000 credit union loans-.-_--.. Limb dapiens mhnmieudininibeinnts 
Widows’ and orphans’ pensions: 
Great Britain (England). Ministry of health, report, 1927 
(Scotland). Board of health, report, 1926. ..................-..--- 
Woman labor, United States: 
Accident statistics, by industry group, New Jersey, Ohio, and Wisconsin, 1919-20. ...... 
Delaware industries, wages, hours, and working conditions 
Hatter’s furriers trade, health of women................-.................. oun OAainicnel 
Ohio. Trend of wages 
Tennessee industries, wages, hours, and working conditions - -- 
Woman labor, foreign countries: 
Chile. Postal and telegraph service, preference in, decree 
International conference, 1927, resolutions 
Uruguay. Legislation in force 
Woodworking industry (ercept Wages, and Hours, which see): 
Health hazards, Australia 
Worker displaced by machinery, problem of 
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Dec. 195-7 


. 198 

. 198 

. 198 

. 198 

. 198 

. 199 
Dec. 198 

; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec, 199 
; Dec. 199 
; Dec. 199 
July 6-16 


Nov. 108-9 
Sept. 87-9 


Oct. 56-9 
Aug. 38-40 
Sept. 66-7 
Dec, 111-13 
Aug. 40-2 


Dec, 113 
Oct. 85-4 
Oct. 15-16 


Dec. 81-2 
Sept. 32-4 
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Workers’ education, United States: 
Definition, by president of Workers’ Education Bureau 
Education and clubs, welfare work, company towns 
Manumit, experimental school for workers’ children, Pawling, N. Y. 
Michigan, development of movement in-.__._- su pdbdewiembwhbbambanninesicenecgueccs.-.. 
Woman wage earners, summer schools for, 1927 
Workers’ Education Bureau, fifth convention _ - 
Workers leisure. Chile. Spare time, suggested means of utilizing 
Workmen's compensation and insurance, United States: 
California. Farm employees covered, amendment ec’ 1927. 
Kansas. Amendment, affecting burden of adminstr.-tive cost 
Longshoremen and harbor workers’ act, pepsi ts and district offices est: sblishe: i 
New Jersey. 
New York. 


Ohio. 
Reports. 
— Georgia, 1925-26 
— Hawaii, 
— Oklahoma, 1925-26_._...... Siatbncnbesedbnnesetioccssonsschnce ae 
—— West Virginia, 1924-25___.. nae ee ee ee Se ee SS ee 
— Wisconsin, 1924—1926- 
W yoming. 
Workmen’s compensation and insurance, foreign countries: 
Canada (British Columbia). Report, 1926 
- (Ontario). Caisson disease, pneumonoconiosis, and silicosis made compensable .... 
—— (Ontario). Report, 1926 
Working boys, health of. (See Child labor and welfare.) 


O 
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4 complete list of the reports and 


LIST OF BULLETINS OF THE BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The following is a list of all bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Staiistics published since 


_ 1912, except that in the case of bulletins giving the results of periodic surveys of the 


only the latest bulletin on ov one subject is here listed. 


ulletins issued prior to July, 1912, as well as the bulle- 


tins published since that date, will be furnished on application. Bulletins marked thus (*) 
are out of print. 


Conciliation and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 
*No. 124. 


*No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
*No. 
No. 2 


133. 


139. 
144, 
145. 


No. 255. 


No. 28% 
No. 2 
No. é 
No. ¢ 
No. 
No. 


Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. [1913.] 
Report of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry into industrial 
agreements. [1913.] 
Michigan copper district strike. [1914.] 
Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York City. [1914.] 
a 7 5 a arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of New York City. 
1914. 


. Collective bargaining in the anthracite coalindustry. [1916.] 
. Collective agreements in the men’s clothingindustry. [1916.] 
3. Operation of the industrial disputes investigation act of Canada. [1918.] 


Joint industrial councilsin Great Britain. [1919.] 


. History of the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board, 1917 to 1919. 
. National War Labor Board: History ofits formation, activities, etc. [1921.] 
3. Use of Federal power in settlement of railway labor disputes. i . 

. Trade agreement in the silk-ribbon industry of New York City. [1923.] 
2. Collective bargaining by actors. [1926.] 
. Trade agreements, 1926 


1922.] 


Cooperation. 


No. 313. Consumers’ cooperative societies in the United States in 1920. 
No. 314. Cooperative credit societies in America and in foreign countries. [1922.] 
No. 437. Cooperative movement in the United States in 1925 (other than agricultural). 


Employment and Unemployment. 


*No. 109. 
No. 172. 


*No 
*No 
No 


*No 


. 183. 
. 195. 


. 196. 


. 202. 


No. 206. 


10, 235. 


227. 


(0. 241. 


247. 


No. 310. 
‘0, 409. 


Foreign 


*No 
Housin 
*No 
No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


. 142. 


g. 

. 158. 
. 263. 
. 295. 


. 368. 
. 424. 
. 449. 


Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices in the United States. [1913.] 

Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. [1915.] 

Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries. [1915.] 

Unemployment in the United States. [1916. 

hea a of the Employment Managers’ Conference held at Minneapolis, Minn., January 
19 an , 1916. 

Proceedings of the conference of Employment Managers’ Association, of Boston, Mass., 
heid May i6, 1916. 

The British system of labor exchanges. [1916. 

Proceedings of the Employment Managers’ Conference, Philadelphia, Pa., April 2 and 3, 
1917. 

Buqeerment system of the Lake Carriers’ Association. [1918.] 

Public employment offices in the United States. [1918.] 

Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference, Rochester, N. Y., May 9-11, 1918. 

Industrial unemployment: A statistical study of its extent and causes. [1922.) 

Unemployment in Columbus, Ohio, 1921 to 1925. 


Labor Laws. 


Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European countries. [1914.] 


Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in foreign countries. [1914.] 
Housing by employers in the United States, [1920.] 

Building operations in representative cities in 1920. 

Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in hto to] 1923. 


1924 and] 1925. 


Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 
1925 and] 1926. 


Building permits in the principal cities of the United States in 


industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


*No 


No 


104, 


. 120. 
. 127, 
. 141, 


Yo. 157, 


N . 165. Lea 
io. 179. 


vo. 188. 
Yo, 201, 


No. 207, 
. 219, 
. 221, 


. 234, 


. 236. 


leo oe gen in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary ware factories. 

1912. 

Hygiene of the peiviers, trade. [1913.] y 

Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. [1913.] 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead, [1914. 

Industrial accident statistics, [1915.] 

d poisoning in the manufacture of storage batteries. {1914.] 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. [1915.] 

Report of British departmental committee on the danger in the use of lead in the painting 
of buildings. [1916.] rip 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation-insurance cost of the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, [1916.] 

Causes of death by occupation. ior | 

Hygiene of the printi rades, {1917. 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. [1917.] 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. {1917. 


No. =. Industrial efficiency and in British munition factories. [1917.] 


Mortality from respiratory in dusty trades (inorganic dusts). (1918.] 
Safety movement in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1917. 
Effects of the air hammer on the hands of stonecutters. [1918.] 
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industrial Accidénts and Hygiene—Continued. 


No. 249. Industrial health and efficiency. Final report of British Health of Munition Workers’ 
Committee. [1919.] _ 
*No. . Preventable death in the cotton-manufacturing industry. [1919.] 
No. . Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. [1919.] 
No. 267. Anthrax as an occupational disease, [1920. 
. Standardization of industrial-accident statistics. [1920.] 
. Industrial poisoning in making coal-tar dyes and dye intermediates. [1921.] 
. Carbon-monoxide poisoning. [1921.] 
. The problem of dust phthisis in the granite-stone industry. [1922.] 
. Causes and prevention of accidents in the iron and steel industry, 1910-1919, 
. Occupational hazards and diagnostic signs: A guide to impairments to be looked for 1, 
hazardous occupations. ao | < 
. Statistics of industrial accidents in the United States. [1923.] 
. Survey of hygienic conditions in the printing trades. [1925.] 
7 i Xm necrosis in the manufacture of works and in the preparation of phosphory 


(1926. ] 
. Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1925. 
26. Deaths from lead poisoning. [1927.} 
. Health survey of the printing trades, 1922 to 1925. 
. Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference, held at Washingto: 
July 14-16, 1926. 


Industrial Relations and Labor Conditions. 


No. 237. Industrial unrest in Great Britain. [1917.] 

No. 340. Chinese migrations with special reference to labor conditions. [1923.] 

No. 349. Industrial relations in the West Coast lumber industry. [1923. 

No. 361. Labor relations in the Fairmount (W. Va.) bituminous-coal field. [1924.] 

No. 380. Postwar labor conditions in Germany. [1925.] 

No. 383. Works council movement in Germany. [1925.] 

No. 384. Labor conditions in the shoe industry in Massachusetts, 1920-1924. 

No. 399. Labor relations in the lace and lace-curtain industries in the United States. [1925 


Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


No. 211, Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. [1917.] 

No. 229. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. [1917.] 
. 285. Minimum-wage laws of the United States: Construction and operation. [1921.) 
. 321. Labor laws that have been declared unconstitutional. [1922.] 
. 322. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. [1923.] 
. 343. Laws providing for bureaus of labor statistics, etc. [1923.] 
. 370. Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. [1925.] 
. 408. Laws relating to the payment of wages. [1926.] 

Yo. 434. Labor legislation of 1926. 

. 444. Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1926. 


Proceedings of Annual Conventions of the Association of Governmental Labor Officials of 
the United States and Canada. ~ 


*No. 266. Seventh, Seattle, Wash., July 12-15, 1920. 

No. 307. Eighth, New Orleans, La., May 2-6, 1921. 

No. 323. Ninth, Harrisburg, Pa., May 22-26, 1922. 

No. 352. Tenth, Richmond, Va., May 1-4, 1923. 

No. 389. Eleventh, Chicago, Ill., May 19-23, 1924. 

No. 411. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 13-15, 1925. 

No. 429. Thirteenth, Columbus, Ohio, June 7-10, 1926. 

No, 455. Fourteenth, Paterson, N.J., May 31 to June 3, 1927. [In press.] 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Com missions. 


. 210. Third, Columbus, Ohio, April 25-28, 1916. 
. Fourth, Boston, Mass., August 21-25, 1917. 
: Fifth, Madison, Wis., September 24-27, 1918. 
3. Sixth, Toronto, Canada, tember 23-26, 1919. 
. Seventh, San Francisco, Calif., September 20-24, 1920. 
. Eighth, Chicago, Ill., September 19-23, 1921, 
33. Ninth, Baltimore, Md., October 9-13, 1922. 
. Tenth, St. Paul, Minn., September 24-26, 1923. 
’ aang Halifax, get a August 26-28, 1924. 
. Index to proceedings, . 
: 406. Twelfth, Salt Lake City, Utah, August 17-20, 1925. 
32. Thirteenth, Hartford, Conn., September 14-17, 1926. 
. Fourteenth, Atlanta, Ga., September 27-29, 1927. [In press.] 


Proceedings of Annual Meetings of International Association of Public Employment Services. 
No. 192. First, Chicago, December 19 and 20, 1913; Second, Indianapolis, September 24 and 25, |)11, 
Third, Detroit, July 1 and 2, 1915. 
No. 220. Fourth, Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, 1916, 
' . Ninth, Buffalo, N. Y., September 7-9, 1921. 
. Tenth, Washington, D. C., September 11-13, 1922. 
. Eleventh, Toronto, Canada, “a gr 4-7, 1923. 
Twelfth, Chicago, [ll., May 19-23, 1924. 
Thirteenth, Rochester, N. Y., September 15-17, 1925. 


Productivity of Labor. 


No. 356. Productivity costs in the common-brick industry, [1924.] 

No. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. a 

No. 407. Labor = of production and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board indus'') 
1925. 

No, 412. Wares. hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 

No. 441. Productivity of labor in the glass industry, [1927.] 
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Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


*No. 12%. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. [1913.] 

*No. 130. Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. [1913.] 
No. 164. Butter prices, from producer to consumer. [1914. 
No. 170. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. [1915. 
No. 357. Cost of living in the United States. [1924. 
No. 369. The use of cost-of-living figures in wage adjustments. [1925.] 
No. 445. Retail prices, 1890 to 1926. 


safety Codes. 
*No. 331. Code of lighting: Factories, mils, and other work places. 
No. 336. Safety code for the protection of industrial workers in foundries. 
No. 350. ——— of laboratory tests for approval of electric headlighting devices for motor 
vehicles 

No. 351. Safety code for the construction, care, and use of ladders. 

io. 364. Safety code for mechanical power-transmission 

io. 375. Safety eode for laundry 

Safety code for woodworkin: 

No, 382. Code of lighting school buildings. 
No. 410. Safety code for paper and pulp mills. 

io. 430. Safety code for power presses and foot and hand presses. 
No. 433. Safety codes for the prevention of dust explosions. 
No. 436. Safety code for the use, care, and protection of abrasive wheels. 
No. 447. Safety eode for rubber mills and calenders. 
No. . Safety code for forging and hot-metal stamping. 


Vocational and Workers’ Educatien. 


*No. 159. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory apes experiment, [1975.] 
*No. 162. Vocational education survey of Richmond, V [191 

No. 199. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis, ‘Minn, shove. } 

No. 271. Adult working-class ed on in Great Britain and the United States. [1920.] 


Wages and Hours ef Laber. 
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*No. 265. Industrial survey in selected industries in the United States, 1919. 
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io. 356. Produetivity costs in the common-brick industry. [1924.} 
(0. 358. Wages and hours of labor in the automobile-tire industry, 1923. 
(0. 360. Time and labor costs in manufacturing 100 pairs of shoes, 1923. 
Jo. 365. Wages and hours oflabor in the pape per and pulp industry, 1923. 
jo. 374. Wages and hours oflabor in the t and shoe industry, 1907 to 1924. 
No. 394. Wages and hours of labor in metalliferous mines, 1924. 
Jo. 407. ae of production, and wages and hours of labor in the paper box-board industry. 
1925. 
io. 412, Wages, hours, and productivity in the pottery industry, 1925. 
(0. 413, Wages and hours of labor in the lumber industry in the United States, 1925. 
/o. 416. Hours and earnings in anthracite and bituminous coal mining, 1922 and 1924. 
10. 421, Wages and hours oflabor in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, 1925. 
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. 450. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1926. [In press. ] 
No. 452, Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industries, 1907 to 1926. 
No. 454. Hours and earnings in bituminous-coal mining, 1922, 1924, and 1926. [In press.] 


Welfare Work, 


*No. 123. Employers’ welfare work. [1913.] 
No. 222. Welfare work in British munition factories. [1917.] 
“No. 250. Welfare work for employees in industrial establishments in the United States. [1919.] 


Wholesale Prices. 


No. 284. Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign countries. [1921.]} 
No. 440. W holesale prices, 1890 to 1926. 
No. 453. Revised index numbers ee wholesale prices, 1923 to July, 1927. 


Women and Children in Industry. 


No. 116. Hours, earnings, and duration of So 9 pga: of wage-earning women in selected industries 
aia in the District of Columbia. [1913.] 

No. 117. Prohibition of night work of young persons. pate. hee 

No. 118. Ten-hour maximum working-day for women an PA amen pone 
" No. 119. Working ‘:ours of women in the pea canneries of Wiscons {1913 
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a _ _ond garde it factories. {1914.] 
_ No. 167. Minimum wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries. [1915. 
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Women and Children in Industry—Continued. 


*No. 180. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for women. [1915 | 
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Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


No. . Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. [1912.] 
*No, . British national insurance act, 1911. 
No. . Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. [1912.] 
No. . Law relating to insurance of salaried employeesin Germany. [1913.] 
*No. 155. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. [1914.] 
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1918. —. 
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Miscellaneous Series. 


*No. 174, 5 ogo of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics up ¢, 
ay 1, ‘ 
No. 208. Profit sharing in the United States. [1916.] 
No. 242. Food situation in central Europe, 1917. 
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*No. . Personal research agencies: A guide to organized research in employment management 
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No. 319. The Bureau of Labor Statistics: Its history, activities, and organization. [1922.] 
No. 326. ee Be procuring and computing statistical information of tho Bureau of Labor Statis. 
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. International Seamen’s Union of America: A study of its history and problems. [123 
346. Humanity in government, [1923.] 
72, Conviet labor in 1923. 
. Cost of American almshouses. [1925.] 
. Growth of legal-aid work in the United States. [1926.]} 
. Family allowances in foreign countries. [1926.] 
. Handbook of American trade-unions. [1926. 
. 439. Handbook of labor statistics, 1924 to 1926. 
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